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TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES 


IN 


AFRICA. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


BEGINNING OF THE NEW YEAR.—ANOMALOUS RISING OF THE 
NIGER. — COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF TIMBUKTU. 


I wap long cherished the hope that the beginning of 
1854 would have found me far advanced on my home- 
ward journey; but greatly disappointed in this ex- 
pectation, I began the year with a fervent prayer for 
a safe return home in the course of it. 

KE] Médani, my friend from Swéra, or Mogadore, 
whom I used to call my political thermometer, or 
rather my politico-meter, on account of his exhi- 
biting towards me friendly feelings only at times 
when he saw everything quiet, sent me his compli- 
ments in the morning of the first of January ; nay, 
even the two leaders of the hostile factions, —Ham- 
madi, the rival of my protector, and Taleb Moham- 
med, the wealthiest merchant in the town, and the 
leader of the intriguing merchants from Morocco, 
gave me to understand that they wanted to enter 
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into friendly relations with me. My health as yet 
was very precarious; but I felt so much recovered 
in mind and body that, preparatory to my longed for 
departure, I began arranging the remainder of my 
baggage, which, with the exception of my small 
library, had been very much reduced. To my great 
astonishment and delight, while searching through 
my lumber, I found another thermometer in good 
repair. From the remainder of my broken instru- 
ments I picked up a good deal of quicksilver, which I 
gave to the Sheikh, who himself, as well as his other 
unsophisticated friends, derived a great deal of amuse- 
ment from observing the qualities of this metal. Mean- 
while, my protector endeavoured to make me fully 
acquainted with the political relation in which he 
stood to his brothers, Sidi Mohammed and Zén el 
‘Abidin, whom he expected soon to arrive, and of 
whose different views in politics he gave me some 
slight hints; and I lamented greatly that the power 
of this noble family, instead of being strengthened 
by the number of its conspicuous scions, was only 
rent and split by the divergency of their views. 

The course of my material existence went on very 
uniformly, with only slight variations. My daily food, 
when I was in the town, consisted of some milk and 
bread in the morning, a little kuskus, which the Sheikh 
used to send, about two in the afternoon, and a dish 
of negro millet, containing a little meat, or seasoned 
with the sauce of the kobéwa, or Cucurbita Melopepo, 
after sunset. The meat of Timbuktu, at Soe during 
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the cold season, agreed with me infinitely better than 
that of any other part of Negroland; but this was 
not the case with the MJelopepo, although it 1s an 
excellent and palatable vegetable. In the beginning of 
my stay I had consumeda great many young pigeons, 
which form a favourite dainty in this city. They are 
sold at the almost incredibly cheap rate of ten shells 
each, or at the rate of three hundred fora dollar; but 
the poor little things were used for culinary purposes 
so soon: after breaking the shell as to be almost taste- 
less. A very rare dainty was formed by an ostrich egg, 
which was one day brought to me. This article is more 
easily to be obtained in the desert than in the towns, 
and such strong food, moreover, is not well adapted 
to the stomach of a resident. The Sheikh used also 
to send me a dish late at night, sometimes long after 
midnight ; but, on account of the late hour, I never 
touched it, and left it to my servants. 

It had been arranged that we should make another 
excursion to Kabara, but our visit was put off from 
day to day, although I was extremely anxious to 
witness the features of the country, in the present 
high level of the river, at the place where I had first 
landed on my arrival. Thus I was reduced, for en- 
tertainment, to my intercourse with the Sheikh, his 
kinsfolk, and followers; and as religious topics were 
always brought forward more prominently by my 
enemies, but especially in the learned letters which 
the emir of Hamda-Allahi sent in reply to the 
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Sheikh*, my conversation with the former now began 
to turn more and more upon religious subjects, such 
as the return of the Messiah, and on the meaning of 
the name ‘“ Paraclete” given in the New Testament 
to the Holy Spirit, who was to descend upon the 
apostles, but which by the Mohammedans in more 
recent times is applied to Mohammed, whose coming, 
they say, is predicted in this instance by the Holy 
Book of the Christians. 

One day when I visited the Sheikh, the two brothers 
were engaged in an animated discussion respecting 
the relation of “Aisa (Jesus Christ) to Mohammed, 
and a warm dispute arose on the sophistical question, 
whether it would be allowed, after the return of 
‘Aisa upon earth, to eat camel’s flesh. The Sheikh 
himself was anxious to prove how difficult it would 
be for themselves to change any part of their creed 
after the return of ‘Aisa, owing to the difference 
which existed between the precepts of the two pro- 
phets, and thus intended to excuse the Christians for 
not embracing the creed of Mohammed, after having 
once adopted that of “Aisa. The two learned men, 


in the heat of their dispute, had overlooked the fact _ 


that the camel was a prohibited animal to the Jews, 
but not to the Christians, and hence that the return 
of ‘Aisa would not interfere with their favourite 
repast. It was by cheerfully entering into these 


* T possess two of these essays, the contents of which at the pre- 
sent moment are not quite devoid of interest, as they show in 
what light these Mohammedans regard the Christians. 
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discussions that I obtained for myself the esteem 
even of those who were most anxious to extort from 
me as much as possible of my remaining property. 

The arrival of another small caravan of the Tawati 
was very near causing me a serious embarrassment. 
Some of the merchants from Morocco, excited by 
commercial jealousy, had spread the report that the 
calico brought by that caravan was Christian pro- 
perty, belonging to the English agent in Ghadames : 
and I had some difficulty in making the people un- 
derstand, that, even if that article had originally be- 
longed to the agent, it was now the property of the 
Tawati merchants. ‘The presence of those people, 
also, caused the road to the north, by way of Tawat, 
to be again brought under discussion, as the route 
most suitable for my home-journey. My departure 
was now discussed almost daily; the arrival of our 
lively and talkative, but indiscreet messenger, A’hmed 
el Wadawi, who had at length returned from his er- 
rand to the Awelimmeden, holding out the hope that 
my departure was in reality not far distant; but the 
fact that none of the Tawarek had come with him, 
notwithstanding his assertion that they were soon to 
follow, convinced me that my prospect of departure 
was put off for an indefinite period. 

Towards the end of January the waters of the 
river reached their highest level, exhibiting that mar- 
vellous anomaly, in comparison with the period of 
the rising of other African rivers north of the equator, 
which is calculated to awaken astonishment in any 
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man acquainted with the subject. For when he knows 
that the rising of these rivers is due to the fall of the 
tropical rains, he will naturally expect that the Niger, 
like its eastern branch, the Tsadda or Bénuweé, or 
the Nile, should reach its highest level in August or 
September. The fact can only be partly explained 
with the means at our disposal, and in the present 
state of our knowledge of this part of Africa, al- 
though it is illustrated by similar cases, if we com- 
pare it with the anomalous rising of some South- 
African rivers ; especially the grand discovery of Dr. 
Livingstone, the Liambézi, which, forming in its 
upper course an immense shallow sheet of water, col- 
lects here the greatest amount of water at a time 
(July and August) when its lower course, the Zam- 
bézi, separated from it and withdrawn from the im- 
mediate effects of the waters collected above by the 
marvellous narrowing of the river-bed from the Falls 
of Victoria* downwards, is in its lowest state, and, 
through the influence of the water by which it is 
joined in its lower course, reaches here its highest 
level at quite a different season, February and March. 
We have before us exactly the same phenomenon 
in the case of the Niger, the great West-African river, 


* T assume here the identity of these two rivers, which, however, 
has not yet been fully demonstrated. Compare also the anomalous 
rising of the Chobé (Journ. Royal Geol. Soc., vol. xxii. p. 169.); al- 
though an isolated phenomenon, caused by an unusual and unequal 
fall of rain in the basin of the various branches of a great rivers 
system, must not be confounded with a constant and regular 
course. 
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which, according to the most accurate information 
which I was able to gather on the spot, every year 
continues to rise till the end of December or the 
beginning of January, and does not begin to decrease 
before February; while its eastern branch, the Beé- 
nuwé, as well as the lower course of the Niger, where 
it is called Kwara, exactly as is the case with the Nile, 
reaches its highest level by the end of August and 
begins to decrease steadily in the course of October. 

To explain the difference and anomaly of these 
phenomena we must attend to the different character 
of these rivers. For while the Bénuwé after having 
once assumed a westerly direction follows it up with 
but very little deviation, the great western branch de- 
scribes three quarters of an immense circle, and having 
but very little fall in the greater part of its extra-- 
ordinary winding course, the waters which flow towards 
it from the more distant quarters require a long time 
to reach its middle course, so that the rain which 
falls in the course of September and October in the 
country of the Wangarawa, or the South-eastern 
Mandigoes, will certainly continue to swell the river 
at Timbuktu till the end of November or even De- 
cember; for that rain falls in those quarters behind 
the coast of Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas till the 
end of September, and perhaps even in October, we 
may conclude with some degree of certainty from the 
fact that such is the case on the coast*; and this 

* See Isert in the Journal Hertha, vol. x. a. 1827, p. 374.; M‘Gill 


in Berghaus’s Journal (Zeitschrift), vol. viii. a. 1848, p. 59—61.; 
B 4 
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is confirmed as regards Kakéndi and Timbo by Caillié’s 
observations.* In the mountainous southern pro- 
vinces of Abessinia, too, whose latitude corresponds 
exactly with that of the regions from whence the 
feeders of the Niger take their rise, the most constant 
fall of rain has been observed in September. Now 
while the whole region between Jenne and Timbuktu 
is of a very flat and level character, so that the river, 
running along at a very slow rate and with a very 
meandering course, not only fills a very broad stream 
spreading out over the neighbouring low lands, but 
forms also a great many backwaters and basins or 
lakes of which the Débo is only one although per- 
haps the largest in size, the river lower down beyond 


with regard to Cape Palmas, Fraissinet in Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages, 1855, vol. ii. p. 291—293. 

* See Tomaro from Caillié’s Observations in Berghaus’s Annal. 
1829, p. 769.; but especially Caillié’s own account of his stay in 
Timé, vol. i. p. 328. (Eng. ed.): ‘The rains, to be sure, were not 
so incessant, but we regularly had rain every day, until October, 
when it became less frequent.’ We know also from Caillié that 
the Milo, the South-eastern branch of the Niger, or Dhidlibé, 
reaches its highest level in September. Park’s observations, even, 
show that the rains in the districts traversed by him extend till 
November; while we learn from him (Park’s First Journey, 
3rd ed. 4to. p. 12.) that the Gambia, whose feeders partly issue 
from the same districts which feed the western branches of the 
Niger, reaches its highest level in the beginning of October; 
and when we learn, from the same eminent traveller, that by the 
beginning of November the Gambia had sunk already to its former 
level, we must take into account the very short course of that 
river in comparison with the Niger which has a course of two 
thousand miles. The sinking of the Niger at Sansandi by about 
four inches, on the 8th of October (Park, vol. ii. p. 274), was only a 
temporary fluctuation. 
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Bamba, and especially in the district called Tin-sherifen 
which we shall visit on our return journey, is shut 
in and reduced to the width of a few hundred yards, 
so that the water, having expanded over such an 
immense tract and not exercising therefore the same 
pressure which such a volume of water would do 
under other circumstances if it were kept together 
in a narrower channel, preserves its level or even 
still increases in extent and depth, while the surplus 
produced by the fall of rain in the country higher 
up has already diminished. 

This is my mode of accounting for a phenomenon 
which seems to contradict in so great a measure the 
whole of the phenomena which have come under our 
observation with regard to the effects of rain and the 
rising of the rivers north and south of the equator, 
and imparts to the upper course of the Niger the 
same character as the Gabun and other rivers of the 
equatorial line which reach their highest level in the 
course of February. 

Of course this state of the upper river, although 
it does not reach always the same level, cannot fail to 
exercise an influence also upon the lower part, where 
it is called Kwara, and where it has been visited re- 
peatedly by Englishmen. But although, on account of 
their being unaware of this character of the river, 
they have not paid much attention to its features at 
the beginning of the hot season, and have even 
rarely visited it at that period, nevertheless Mr. Laird, 
who spent several months in the Kwara, has not 
failed to observe a phenomenon which exactly cor- 
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responds to the state of the river which I have just 
described. For he records* the surprising fact, which 
formerly must have been quite unintelligible, but 
which now receives its full illustration, namely, that the 
river at Idda began to rise on the 22nd of March. This, 
in my opinion, he erroneously attributes to the rains 
up the country, as there are no rains whatever during 
the whole of March, and only a few drops in April ; but 
it is evidently the effect of the waters in the upper and 
wide part of the river’at length beginning to decrease 
about the middle of February, if we take the current 
at from 24 to 3 miles, as the windings of the river 
extend to not much less than 2000 miles between 
Kabara and Idda. The elevation of Timbtiktu above 
the level of the sea I assume to be about 900 feet. 

It was on the 4th of January that the first boat 
from Kabara approached close to the walls of the 
town of Timbuktu; and, as the immediate result of 
such a greater facility of intercourse, the supply of 
corn became more plentiful, and, in consequence, much 
cheaper: the saa of millet being sold for 40 shells, 
and the suniye, that 1s to say, more than two hundred 
pounds’ weight, for 3000, or one Spanish dollar, cer- 
tainly a very low rate; while I myself, as a foreigner 
and a stranger, had to pay 3750. The high state of 


* See Laird and Oldfield, vol. ii. p. 275. “It was a source of 
satisfaction to find that, owing to the rains up the country, the 
river began to rise about Saturday, March 22nd, since which time 
it had increased about two inches. A few drops of rain that fell 
this morning was all that we had at Iddah.” 
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the waters was naturally of the greatest interest to 
me; and, in order to satisfy my curiosity, the Sheikh 
took me out on the 9th. Emerging from the town 
at about the middle of the western wall, where 
formerly the bab el gibleh* was situated, we went 
first to the nearest creek of the river, but found here 
no boats; and then crossing an extremely barren and 
stony level reached another branch of the creek, 
where eight or ten smaller boats, without a covering 
or cabin, were lying; the innermost corner of this 
creek not being more than four or five hundred yards 
distant from the Great Mosque, or Jingeré-bér. All 
the people asserted that the river, at Kabara, had now 
reached its highest level, and even affirmed that it 
had begun to fall here on the 7th; but, nevertheless, 
it became evident that the waters were still rising 
during the whole of the month,—almost endangering 
the safety of the town. On this occasion I learned 
that a great inundation in 1640 had flooded a con- 
siderable part of the town, and converted into a lake 
the central and lowest quarter, which is called Ba- 
gindi, a name derived, as is asserted, from the tank 
thus formed having been enlivened by hippopotami.+ 


* Shabini, in stating that the bab el gibleh was the east gate, 
certainly labours under a mistake, ‘‘gibleh” with these Western 
Arabs signifying the west. With regard to the creek, where we 
saw the boats, see the ground plan, Vol. IV. p. 478, n. 10. 

+ The hippopotamus being called “banga” in the Songhay 
language, the name, if really derived from that cause, ought to be 
spelt “ Bangindi;” but the g may be a nasal sound. 
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Interesting as was that day’s excursion it cost me 
dear; for being obliged, not only to be armed myself, 
but also to have an armed servant with me, I greatly 
excited the hostile feelings of the merchants from 
Morocco, and especially of that proud nobleman, 
‘Abd e’ Salam, who went about among the great men 
of the town, saying, that in Morocco we, the Ku- 
ropeans, or rather the English, were not allowed to 
wear arms. But to show the absurdity of this asser- 
tion, I stated that while travelling in Morocco we re- 
ceived armed horsemen for an escort, while here, 


where there was no settled form of government, we: 


had to protect ourselves. He then spread the rumour 


that an armed English vessel had ascended the river | 


as far as Gégd; and this curious report was backed 
with such strong assertions that my own servant, 
‘Ali el A’geren, felt convinced of its truth, and 
thought it strange when I attempted to prove its 
absurdity. 

But notwithstanding this hostile feeling, “Abd e’ 
Salam deemed it prudent to send, next day, his 
friend, Mulay el Méhedi, in order to excuse himself 
for the expressions which he had used a few days 
before with regard to me. It was this man, Mulay 
el Méhedi, with whom I should have liked to be 
able to converse on friendly terms, as he was a 
person of intelligence, and even possessed some 
_ little knowledge of astronomy. Indeed, I was not a 
little astonished when, conversing with him one day 
about the situation of Timbuktu, he came out with 
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the statement that the town was situated about 18° N. 
lat., without my having thrown out the slightest hint 
in this respect. 

All this time the whole of the surrounding country 
was in a most disturbed state, owing to several ex- 
peditions, or forays, which were going on, especially 
by the restless tribe of the Weldd “Alush. They had 
lately taken 600 camels from the Weldd Mebarek, 
and had now turned their predatory incursions into 
another direction. 

On the 12th of January we again went to the tents, 
which had now been pitched in another spot, called 
Ingémaren, at a distance of about six miles a little 
S. from E.; but this tirae our stay in the encampment 
was very unlucky for me in several respects. On the 
13th I felt tolerably well, and had a cheerful con- 
versation with my protector about my approaching 
departure, when he sent me several presents, such 
as a large cover for the top of the tent*, called “ sa- 
rammu” by the Songhay, “e’ béni erréga” by the 
Moors hereabout, and several leather pillows; but 
on the 14th, a little after noon, I was seized with such 
a sudden and severe attack of fever as I had never 
experienced before, accompanied by violent shivering 
fits, which made my kind host fear that I had been 
poisoned. I had drunk, a short time before, some 
sour milk brought me by a Berbushi, that is to say, a 


* IT have handed over this specimen of Timbaktu manufacture, 
together with other specimens of leather-work, to the Foreign 
Office. 


‘ + a 
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man who, although intimately attached to the family 
of the Sheikh, originally belonged to the tribe of 
the Berabish, whose chief murdered Major Laing. 
Although I myself had no suspicion that the milk 
which I had drunk had in any way contributed to my 
sudden attack of illness, yet as that man had some 
private animosity against me, and did not seem con- 
tent with a present which I had made him in return 
for his small gift, 1 became so irritated, that I or- 
dered him away in a very unceremonious manner, 
which caused a most unpleasant scene; for, at this 
conjuncture, all the people, including my own servants 
and even my very best friends amongst the Sheikh’s 
people, without paying any regard to my feeble 
state, gave vent to their feelings against me as a 
Christian. 

But the Sheikh himself did not for a moment 
change his kind disposition, sending me tea re- 
peatedly, and calling frequently to see how I was 
getting on. Fortunately, a tranquil night’s repose 
restored me again to health, and the following 
morning my friends came to me, one after the 
other, in order to beg my pardon for their neglect. 
While we were conversing on the preparations for 
my journey, a messenger brought the news of the 
arrival of a very intimate friend of the Sheikh,— Mo- 
hammed ben ‘Abd-Allahi el Futawi,—who had come, 
with a numerous suite, in order to stay some time with 
the Sheikh, and, if possible, to be cured by me of some 
serious disease: and the prospect of soon leaving 


ey eee 
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this quarter was greatly darkened by this circum- 
stance. 

This was one of those rainy days which 
are said not to be unusual towards the end 
of January and the beginning of February in this 
quarter along the river, though, in the other parts of 
Negroland that I had visited, I had never beheld 
anything of the kind. But the quantity of rain that 
fell even here was very little, for the sky, which had 
been cloudy in the morning, cleared up about noon; 
and although in the afternoon it became again over- 
east, with thunder in the distance followed by light- 
ning towards evening, yet there fell only a few drops 
of rain in the course of the night. 

On the 16th, having made a good breakfast on a 
goat roasted whole before the fire, we returned again 


January 15th. 


into the town, where I was desired to cure a man of 
a disease over which I had no power. The character 
and position of the person would have rendered it a 
circumstance of the highest importance to me if [ 
had been able to do so. The chronic disease under 
which Mohammed ben ‘Abd-Allahi, for this is the 


erso whom I speak, was labouring, cast a melan- 
person of whom I speak, was labouring, cast } 


g; 
choly gloom over him. I admired his manners, 
and the fine expression of his features; but I 
was disappointed to find that, although well versed 
in his religious books, he did not possess any histori- 
cal knowledge as to the former state of these coun- 
tries, which formed an object of the highest interest 


to me. The arrival of this person made my pro- 
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tector forget all the thoughts of my immediate de- 
parture. 

Besides this circumstance, nothing of interest hap- 
pened for some days, all the people exhorting me to 
patience ; and, my departure being again put off, fresh 
attempts were made to convert me, even by my 
friends, who from sheer friendship could not bear to 
see me adhere to a creed which they thought er- 
roneous. But I withstood all their attacks, and at 
times even ventured to ridicule freely some of their 
superstitious notions. I was far from laughing at 
the chief principles of their doctrine; but, as they 
always recurred in their arguments to their belief 
in sorcery and demons, I declared one day that, 
as for us, we had made all the demons our ‘ khdd- 
deman.” This is an expression with which these 
people are wont to denote the degraded and servile 
tribes; and I represented the Europeans as having 
obtained a victory over the spirits, by ascending in 
balloons into the higher regions, and from thence 
firing at them with rifles. The idea that the 
Christians must have subjected to their will the de- 
moniacal powers, occurs very easily to the mind of 
the Mohammedan, who does not understand how the 
former are able to manufacture all the nice things 
which issue from their hands. 

Meanwhile I was glad to break off my relations 
with my former friend the Walati, who had recently 
returned from a journey to A’ribinda, and who came 
to ask me officially whether he was to accompany me 


? 
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on my home journey or not; but although I told 
him plainly, that after all that had happened he could 
no longer be my companion, I treated him with more 
generosity than he deserved. 

At the same time, I thought it also prudent to cul- 
tivate the good will of my servant ‘Ali el A’geren, 
although he had almost entirely separated himself 
from me, and left me to my fate, since he had become 
fully aware of the dangerous nature of my position. 
I demanded from him no sort of service, though his 
salary of nine dollars a month went on all the time. 
However, being rather short of cash, and not being 
able to procure a loan from the people to whom I had 
been recommended, I was glad to obtain from a 
friendly Ghadamsi merchant, of the name of Moham- 
med ben “Ali ben Taleb, about 50,000 shells, equal 
to 134 mithkal, reckoned at 3800 shells each, and I 
afterwards was obliged to add another small sum, 
making the whole 25 mithkals. 

In this place I think it well to give a short sketch of 
the commercial relations of Timbuktu, though it can- 
not make the slightest pretension to completeness, 
as I did not enter into such free intercourse with 
the natives as would have enabled me to combine a 
sufficient number of facts into a graphic view of the 
commercial life of the city. The people with whom 
I had most intercourse could offer little or no infor- 
mation on the subject. My situation in Kandé had 
been very different. 

VOL. V. 
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The great feature which distinguishes the market 
of Timbuktu from that of Kandé is the fact, that 
Timbuktu is not at all 
a manufacturing town, 
while the emporium of 
Hausa fully deserves to be 
classed as such. Almost 
the whole life of the city 
is based upon foreign com- 
merce, which, owing to 
the great northerly bend 
of the Niger, finds here 
the most favoured spot for 
intercourse, while at the 
same time that splendid 
river enables the inhabi- 
tants to supply all their 
wants from without; for 
native corn is not raised 
here in sufficient quan- 
tities to feed even a very 
small proportion of the population, and almost all 
the victuals are imported by water-carriage from San- 
sandi and the neighbourhood. 

The only manufactures carried on in the city, 
as far as fell under my observation, are confined to 
the art of the blacksmith, and to a little leather- 
work. Some of these articles, such as provision or 
luggage bags, cushions, small leather pouches for to- 
bacco, and gun-cloths, especially the leather bags, , 
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are very neat, as shown in the accompanying 
wood-cuts; but even these are mostly manufac- 
tured by Tawdrek, and especially females, so that 
the industry of the city is hardly of any account. 
It was formerly supposed that Timbuktu was dis- 
tinguished on account of its weaving*, and that the 


export of dyed shirts from hence was considerable ; 
but I have already had an opportunity of showing 
that this was entirely a mistake, almost the whole 
clothing of the natives themselves, especially that of 
the wealthier classes, being imported either from 
Kandy or from Sansandi, besides the calico imported 
from England. The export of the produce of Kand, 


* It may have been so, nevertheless, in the time of Leo, who 
mentions the many “botteghe di tessitori di tele di bambagio.” 
B. vil. c. 5. 

{ I will here only observe that Lord Fitzclarence, owing to the 
inquiries which, on his passage along the Red Sea, he made of 
a clever pilgrim, obtained a hint of this interesting fact. Journey 
from India overland, p. 423. ; 


Ge 
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especially by way of A’rawan, extends to the very 
border of the Atlantic, where it comes into contact 
with the considerable. import of Malabar cloth by 
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way of St. Louis, or Ndér, on the Senegal, while 
the dyed shirts from Sansdndi, which, as far as I had 
an opportunity of observing, scem to be made of 
foreign or English calico, and not of native cot- 
ton, do not appear to be exported to a greater dis- 
tance. These shirts are generally distinguished by 
their rich ornament of coloured silk, and look very 
pretty; and I am sorry that I was obliged to give 
away, as, a present a specimen which [ intended to 
bring home with me. The people of Timbuktu are 
very experienced in the art of adorning their cloth- 
ing with a fine stitching of silk, but this is done on a 
very small scale, and even these shirts are only used 
at home. There is, however, a very considerable 
degree of industry exercised by the natives of some of 
the neighbouring districts, especially Fermagha, who 
produce very excellent woollen blankets, and carpets 
of various colours, which form a most extensive article 
of consumption with the natives. 

The foreign commerce has especially three great 
high-roads: that along the river from the south-west 
(for lower down the river there is at present scarcely 
any commerce at all), which comprises the trade 
proceeding from various points; and two roads from 
the north, that from Morocco on the one hand, and 
that from Ghadames on the other. In all this com- 
merce, gold forms the chief staple, although the whole 
amount of the precious metal exported from this 
city appears to be exceedingly small, if compared with 
a Kuropean standard. It probably does not exceed an 

c 3 
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average of 20,000/. sterling per year.* The gold is 
brought either from Bambuk or from Bure, but from 
the former place in a larger quantity. The gold from 
the country of the Wangardwa does not reach this 
market, but, as it seems, at present is directly ex- 
ported to that part of the southern coast which on this 
account is called the Gold Coast. The species of gold 
from Bambuk is of a more yellow colour; that from 
Bure is rather whitish ; and that from Wangara has a 
egereenish hue. Most of this gold, I think, is brought 
into the town in rings. I do not remember to 
have seen or heard of gold dust, or “ tibber,” being 
brought to market in small leathern bags, such as 
Shabini and other people describe, containing about 
one ounce, equal to twenty-five dollars in value. But, 
nevertheless, a considerable amount of this article 
must come into market, as most of the gold dust 
which comes to Ghadames and Tripoli passes through 
Timbuktu, while another portion goes directly from 
Sansandi to A’rawan.f 

It was evidently in consequence of the influence of 
the Arabs, that the scale of the mithkal{ was introduced 


* M. Graberg de Hemso estimates the export of Morocco manu- 
factures to Negroland at one million dollars, and the import to 
Morocco from Nigritia, at from three to four millions. Spee di 
Morocco, &c., p. 146. 

+ M. Testa, in his “ Notice statistique et commerciale sur la Ré- 
gence de Tripoli, 1856,” states the import of gold dust into Tripoli 
to be of the value of 240,000 francs. 

{ Whether it be true as some maintain (amongst others M. 
Prax, “Commerce de lAlgérie, 1849,” p. 13.), that the name 
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in the trade in gold; but it is a very general term, 
which may signify very different quantities, and thus 
we find various kinds of mithkaéls used in Negroland, . 
especially those of A’gades, Timbuktu, and Mango, 
the Mandingo place between Yendi and the Niger, the 
former of which is the smallest, and equal, as I have 
stated in the proper place, to 1000 shells of Hausa 
standard, although in the present decayed state of the 
town of A’gades, where all the gold trade has ceased, 
it possesses rather an imaginary value. The mithkal 
of Timbuktu contains the weight of 24 grains of the 
kharub tree, or 96 of wheat, and is worth from 3000 
to 4000 shells.* The mithkal of Mango is equal to 
11 of that of Timbuktu. Besides rings, very hand- 


some ornaments are worked of gold; but, as far as I 


could learn, most of this workmanship comes from 
Walata, which is still celebrated on this account. 
The next article that forms one of the chief staples 
in Timbuktu, and in some respects even more so than 
gold, is salt, which, together with gold, formed ar- 
ticles of exchange all along the Niger from the most 


mithkal is a corruption of “ medical,” a term used to denote the 
small weight used for medical purposes, I am not able to decide. 


I always thought that it was derived from Ati 


* M. Prax, p. 12. of the little pamphlet just mentioned in the 
preceding note, is totally wrong in supposing the mithkal of Tim- 
buktu equal to half aduro, or Spanish dollar, or two fr. sixty cents. 
The very lowest price is just double. 

{ There are some interesting articles of gold represented by 


_Lord Fitzclarence in the work above mentioned. 
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ancient times.* It is brought from Taédénni, a place 
whose situation has been tolerably well established by 
M. Caillié’s journey}, and the mines of which have 
been worked, as we know from A’hmed Baba, since 
the year 1596, when the former mines of Teghaza, 
situated some seventy miles further to the north, were 
given up. These salt mines of Teghaza appear to have 
been worked from very remote times, or at least before 
the eleventh century; and there can be little doubt 
that the mines of Tatental, described by the excellent 
geographer E] Bekri as situated twenty days’ journey 
from Sijilmésa, and two from the beginning of the 
desert, are identical with Teghaza. Even at that 
time both Sigilmésa and Ghanata were provided from 
here, while at least the eastern and original portion of 
Songhay was supplied at that early period from the 
mines of Tatitek, six days from Tademékka.{ 

In Taddénni the salt, which covers a very extensive 
tract of ground in the district “ El-J6f,” is formed 
in five layers, or ‘‘ uje,” the uppermost of which is 
called el-wdra; the second, el-benti; the third, el- 


* See El Bekri, ed. de Slane, p. 174:— 
In another passage (p. 183.) he describes the commerce of Gogo 
in the words :— 


mDosi sds aul ISS ay al Hla y 
“ The commerce of Gég6 consists of salt, and salt is their standard 
currency.” 


+ See Caillié’s Travels to Timbuctoo, ii. p. 119; and about 


Teghaza, or, as he writes, Trasas, or Trarzas, p. 128. 
t El Bekri, p.171. In the time of Ebn Haukal (a. H. 960) the 
salt was brought from Adlil to Atidaghost. 
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hammamiye; the fourth, el-kahela, or the black one ; 
and the lowest, which is embedded in the water, 
el-kAmera, or el-bédha. The upper of these layers 
are of little value, and the most in request is the 
fourth layer, or el-kéhela, the colour of which is a 
most beautiful intermixture of black and white, like 
a species of marble. The ground is let out by the 

*‘kdid,” who resides here, and whose name at the 
present time is Zén, in small portions, where the 
diggings are made, and he levies a tribute called the 
khomus from each hofra, or hole, the rest being sold 
by the workmen. 

The largest pieces of salt which are dug out here 
measure 3 feet 5 inches in length, 13 inches in height, 
and 23 inches in thickness, but they are of very 
unequal size, varying from 50 to 65 lb. in weight ; 
this, however, is only half of one layer, each layer 
being sawn into two slabs. The price of these slabs 
of course varies greatly at different times, but, as 
far as I became aware, in general does not reach 
such an exorbitant price as has been mentioned by 
Leo Africanus, Mr. Jackson, General Daumas, and 
others. When lowest, the price of each middle-sized 
slab does not exceed 3000 shells; and the highest 
price which was paid during my residence in the 
town was 6000, the price always rising towards 
spring, when the salt caravans become scarce on 
account of the number of blood-flies which infest the 
town and the neighbourhood of the river. Of course, 
when this great highroad is shut up for along period, 
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in consequence of feuds between the various tribes, 
the price may for a time rise much higher, but such 
cases must be quite exceptional. 

The trade in salt on a large scale, as far as regards 
Timbuktu, is entirely carried on by means of the tur- 
kedi, or the cloth for female apparel, manufactured in 
Kandé; the merchants of Ghaddmes bartering in the 
market of A’rawan six turkedi, or ‘“‘ mélhafa,” for nine 
slabs, or “ hajra,” of salt, on condition that the Arabs 
bring the salt ready to market; or twelve, including 
the carriage to Taddénni. If they themselves then carry 
the salt to Timbuktu, they sell there eight slabs of 
salt for six mithkal of gold; but if they carry. it 
to Sansandi, each slab of salt fetches two mithkal. 

But the expense of this journey up the river is 
very great, on account of the boats being obliged to 
unship their merchandise at the islands of Jafardbe, 
whence it is taken to Sansandi on the backs of asses, 
and on account of the ashur, which is levied by the 
Fulbe, the expense is equal to about thirty-three per 
cent; so that, out of every six slabs of salt transported 
to Sansandi, two are required for covering the expense 
of transport. Thus, each turkedi bought in Kano for 
about 1800 sheils fetches two mithkal of gold when 
sold in Sansdndi, while in Timbuktu it fetches from 
one to one and one sixth. This certainly, when we take 
into account the price of gold in Ghadames and Tripoli, 
is a considerable profit : but the road which this mer- 
chandise takes from Kané to Ghat, thence to Tawat, 
and from that place to Timbuktu, is very circuitous 
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and expensive, and requires the agency and co- 
operation of several persons, no single merchant un- 
dertaking the whole of the trafiic. 

I have already remarked, in the proper place, that 
Libtako, or rather Dére, forms the market-place for 
the salt for supplying the provinces to the south-east 
of Timbuktu. It is transported thither by a direct 
road by way of Tdésaye or Gégd, without touching at 
Timbuktu; while, with regard to the region to the 
south-west, Sansandi is the great entrepot for this com- 
merce. ‘The trade in this article, which, in countries 
where it is wanting entirely, becomes so precious, and 
the more so the greater its bulk, is, as I said before, of 
very ancient date in this western part of Negroland. 
But the salt was brought at that period, not from 
Taddenni, but from the neighbouring salt mines of 
Teghaza; and, in the former period, found its en- 
trepot in Ghanata and Walata. 

The. guro, or kéla nut, which constitutes one of 
the greatest luxuries of Negroland, is also a most im- 
portant article of trade. Possessing this, the natives 
do not feel the want of coffee, which they might so 
easily cultivate to any extent, the coffee plant seeming 
to be indigenous in many parts of Negroland. The 
guro which is brought to the market of Timbuktu is 


imported from the provinces of Tangréra, the town 


which was touched at by M. Caillié on his journey 
from Sierra Leone to Morocco, and of Teuté and 
Kani, to the south of Timé; while the giro which 
is brought to the market of Kandé is imported from 
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the northern province of Asanti; and the trees which 
furnish these different kinds of kdla nuts do not 
belong to the same species, being distinguished as 
Sterculia acuminata, or the red kdéla nut, and Sterculia. 
macrocarpa, or the white kéla nut; although the va- 
riety appears merely to apply to the seed, the fruit of 
the latter kind being generally of larger size, while 
both flower and leaf are quite identical. 

But there is a good deal of variety in the character 
of the guro nut of each of these two species; and 
in Kano four different kinds are distinguished, accord- 
ing to the size of the fruit; namely, the guriye, the 
largest fruit, which often measures an inch and a 
half, and sometimes even nearly two inches in diameter, 
and is sold at a very high price; secondly, the 
marsakdtu; in the third place, the sdra-n-waga; 
and fourth, the ménu. But this is not all. There 
is a further distinction of three kinds, according to 
the season when the fruit is gathered: first, the ja-n- 
kardgu, the first guro, which is collected about the 
end of February, but spoils easily, like the takduf 
among the dates; secondly, the gammagari, collected 
at a later season, when the greater part of the fruit 
is ripe, and remaining from three to four months on 
the tree, being regarded by the Arabs as correspond- 
ing to those kind of dates called tasfirt ; and lastly, 
there is the nata, the rest of the giro, and of small 
size, which does not spoil. 

As for the giro sold in Timbuktu, I had no oppor- 
tunity of observing so many different varieties, but 
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only became aware of three distinctions being made, 
viz. the tinéro, or Tino-tiro, “ uro” being the corre- 
sponding Songhay name for guro, and Tino, or Tina, 
the name of a district; then the kind called siga; and 
thirdly, that called fara-fara. 

As regards Selga, the district to which the Hausa 
traders go for their supply of this article, three 
points are considered essential to the business of the 
kdéla trade; first, that the people of Mési bring 
their asses; secondly, that the Tondwa, or natives of 
Asanti, bring the nut in sufficient quantities; and 
thirdly, that the state of the road is such as not 
to prevent the Hausa people from arriving. If one 
of these conditions is wanting, the trade is not flourish- 
ing. The price of the asses rises with the cheapness 
of the guro. The average price of an ass in the 
market of Selga is 15,000 shells; while in Hausa 
the general price does not exceed 5000. But the fa- 
taki, or native traders, take only as many asses with 
them from Hausa as are necessary for transporting 
their luggage, as the toll, or fitto, levied upon each 
ass by the petty chiefs on the road, is very con- 
siderable. From 5000 to 6000 guro, or kdla nuts, 
constitute an ass-load. 

Selga, the market-place for this important article, 
being, it appears, a most miserable town, where even 
water is very scarce and can only be purchased at an 
exorbitant price, the merchants always manage to 
make their stay here as short as possible, awaiting 
the proper season in Yendi, a town said to be as large 
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as Timbuktu, or in Kulféla, the great market-place of 
M6si; and they are especially obliged to wait in case 
they arrive at the beginning of the rainy season, there 
being no kdla nuts before the latter part of the kharif. 
The price of this nut in Timbuktu varies from 10 to 
100 shells each, and always constitutes a luxury, so 
that, even on great festivals, alms consisting of this 
article are distributed by the rich people of the town. 

So much for three of the most important articles 
of trade in Timbuktu,—gold, salt, and the kéla 
nut; the salt trade comprising also the dealings in 
the native cloth manufactured in Kand, which forms 
the general medium of exchange for this article, 
and about which I have already spoken in detailing | 
the commerce of: the great entrepot of Hausa. I : 
will only add here, that, as Kané is not a very old : 
place, this want must have been supplied before : 
from some other quarter. It is probable that, as 
long as Songhay was flourishing, such an import 
was not needed at all; and we find from several re- 
marks made by El Bekri, and other ancient geogra- | 
phers, that the art of weaving was very flourishing on 
the Upper Niger, but especially in the town of Silla, | 
from very ancient times.* It is highly interesting to 
learn from these accounts that even in the eleventh 
century the cotton cloth was called in this region by 


* Ei Bekri, p- 173° 
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the same name which it still bears at the present day, 
namely, “ shigge.” | | . 

The price of the articles brought to this market 
from the region of the Upper Niger, especially from 
Sansandi, varies greatly, depending as it does upon 
the supply of the moment. Provisions, during my stay, 
were, generally speaking, very cheap, while Caillié 
complains of the high prices which prevailed in his 
time.* But it must also be taken into account that 
the French traveller proceeded from those very coun- 
tries on the Upper Niger from which Timbuktu 
is supplied, and where, in consequence, provisions are 
infinitely cheaper, while I came from countries which, 
owing to the state of insecurity and warfare into 
which they have been plunged for a long series of 
years, were suffering from dearth and famine. 

The chief produce brought to the market of Tim- 
buktu consists of rice and negro corn; but I am 
quite unable to state the quantities imported. Be- 
sides these articles, one of the chief products is 
vegetable butter, or mai-kadéna, which, besides being 
employed for lighting the dwellings, is used most 
extensively in cookery as a substitute for animal but- 
ter, at least by the poorer class of the inhabitants. 
Sinaller articles, such as pepper, ginger, which is 
consumed in very great quantities, and sundry other 
articles, are imported. A small quantity of cotton is 
also brought into the market, not from Sansdndi, I 
think, but rather from Jimbdalla and some of the 


* Caillié, Journey to Timbictoo, ii. p. 33. 
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neighbouring provinces, no cotton being cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of the town: but the natives 
do not seem to practise much weaving at home, even 
for their own private use. 

At the time of my visit, the caravan trade with 
Morocco, which is by far the most important, was 
almost interrupted by the feuds raging among 
the tribes along that road, especially between the 
E’rgebat and Tajakant on the one side, and the 
various sections of the Tajakant on the other. This 
is the reason why in that year there were no large 
caravans at all, which in general arrive about the 
beginning of November, and leave in December or 
January. 

These caravans from the north are designated, 
by the Arabs in this region, by the curious name 
akabar (in the plural, akwabir) ; the origin of which 
I have not been able to make out, but it is evi- 
dently to be ranked among that class of hybrid 
words used by the people hereabouts, which belong 
neither to the Arabic nor to the Berber language. 
The same term is even used in Morocco to denote 
a very large caravan or an aggregate of many small 
caravans; but in Timbuktu the term kafla is quite 
unusual for small parties, the name in use being 
eFeieea.” 

In former times these caravans, at least those 
from Morocco by way of Téfilélet, and from the 
wadi Dara by way of the territory of the ‘Arib, 
seem to have been numerous, although they never 
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amounted to the number mentioned in Mr. Jackson’s 
account of Morocco*, and in various other works. 

The small caravans of Tajakant which arrived 
during my stay in the town, the largest of which did 
not number more than seventy or eighty camels, are 
rather an exception to the rule, and can therefore 
furnish no data with regard to the average, although 
I am quite sure that they very rarely exceed 1000 
camels. The consequence of this state of things was, 
that, especially during the first part of my residence, 
the merchandise from the north fetched a very high 
price, and sugar was scarcely to be had at all. 

With regard to European manufactures, the road 
from Morocco is still the most important for some ar- 
ticles, such as red cloth, coarse coverings, sashes, look- 
ing-glasses, cutlery, tobacco; while calico especially, 
bleached as well as unbleached, is also imported by 
way of Ghadames, and in such quantities of late, 
that it has greatly excited the jealousy of the Morocco 
merchants. The inhabitants of Ghadames are certainly 
the chief agents in spreading this manufacture over 
the whole north-western part of Africa, and, in con- 
sequence, several of the wealthier Ghadamsi merchants 
employ agents here. The most respectable among the 
foreign merchants in Timbuktu is Taleb Mohammed, 


* P. 96. Here Jackson states the average size of such a caravan 
at 10,000 camels; and even the more cautious M. Graberg de Hemsé 
repeats these statements in his ‘‘ Specchio di Morocco,” p. 144. seq. 
“‘ Ciononostante (le caravane) conducono talvolta seco da 16 fino a 
20 mila cammell.” 
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who exercises at the same time a very considerable 
political influence ; and the wealthiest merchants from 
Morocco besides him, during the time of my stay, were 
El Méhedi, the astronomer, Mtla ‘Abd e’ Salam, the 
nobleman, and my friend the Swéri: while among the 
Ghaddamsi merchants, Mohammed ben Taleb, Sntsi 
ben Kydari, Mohammed Lebbe-Lebbe, Haj “Ali ben 
Shawa, and Mohammed Weled el Kadhi, were those 
most worth mentioning. 

But to apply even to these first-rate merchants a 
European standard of wealth would be quite errone- 
ous, the actual property of none of them exceeding 
probably 10,000 dollars, and even that being rather an 
exceptional case. Scarcely any of them transact busi- 
ness on a large scale, the greater part of them being 
merely agents for other merchants residing in Gha- 
dames, Swéra (Mogador), Merakesh (Morocco), and 
Fas. 

The greater part of the European merchandise comes 


by way of Swéra, where several European merchants _ 


reside, and from this quarter proceeds especially the 
common red cloth, which, together with calico, forms 
one of the chief articles of European trade brought 
into the market. All the calico which I saw bore 
the name of one and the same Manchester firm, 
printed upon it in Arabic letters. But I am quite 
unable, either with respect to this article or any other, 
to give an account of the quantity brought into market. 
All the cutlery in Timbtktu is of English workman- 
ship. Tea forms a standard article of consumption 
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with the Arabs settled in and around the town; for 
the natives it is rather too expensive a luxury. 

A feature which greatly distinguishes the market 
of Timbuktu from that of Kand, is the almost entire 
absence of that miserable kind of silk, or rather 
refuse, ‘“‘twani” and “ kundra,” which forms the staple 
article in the market of Kand. Other articles also 
of the delicate Niiremberg manufacture are entirely 
wanting in this market: such as the small round 
looking-glasses, called ‘“‘ lemma,” which some time 
ago had almost a general currency in Kand. The 
market of Timbuktu, therefore, though not so rich in 
quantity, surpasses the rival market of Kané in the 
quality of the merchandise. Berntses, or Arab 
cloaks, furnished with a hood, also seem to be dis- 
posed of here to a considerable extent, although they 
must form too costly a dress for most of the officers at 
the courts of the petty chiefs, in the reduced state of 
all the kingdoms hereabouts ; and at all events they 
are much more rarely seen here than in the eastern 
part of Negroland. These bernuses of course are 
prepared by the Arabs and Moors in the north, but 
the cloth is of European manufacture. The calico 
imported constitutes a very important article. It 
is carried from here up the country as far as 
Sansandi, although in the latter place it comes into 
competition with the same article which is brought 
from the western and south-western coasts. 

Among the Arab merchandise tobacco forms a con- 
siderable article of consumption, especially that pro- 
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duced in Wadi Nutn, and called, par excellence, 
‘el warga,” “the leaf,” as it is not only smoked by 
the Arabs and natives in the country, as far as they 
are not exposed to the censure of the ruling race 
of the Fulbe, but is even exported to Sansdndi. I 
have already observed that tobacco constitutes a 
contraband article in all the towns where the Fulbe 
of Hamda-Alléhi exercise dominion, and in Tim- 
buktu especially, where one can only indulge in this 
luxury in a clandestine manner. 

Tobacco, together with dates, forms also the chief ar- 
ticle of import from Tawat, the species from that place 
being called “el wargat,” the leaves indicating its 
inferior character to the first-rate article from Wadi 
Nun. Dates and tobacco form articles of trade among 
the people of Tawat, the poor tradesmen of that 
country possessing very little of themselves besides. 
But the quantity of these articles imported has also 
been greatly overrated by those who have spoken of 
the commercial relations of these regions from a dis- 
tance. At least Iam sure that the whole of the time [ 
was staying in the town only about. twenty camel- 
loads of these two articles together were imported. 

With regard to exports, they consisted, at the time 
of my stay in the place, of very little besides gold and 
a moderate quantity of gum and wax, while ivory 
and slaves, as far as I was able to ascertain, seemed 
not to be exported to any considerable amount. 
However, a tolerable proportion of the entire export 
from these regions proceeds by way of A’rawan, 
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without touching at Timbuktu. At any rate, those 
gentlemen who estimate the annual export of slaves 
from Negroland to Morocco at about 4000* are 
certainly mistaken, although in this, as well as in 
other respects, the exceptional and anarchical state of 
the whole country at the time of my residence, and 
my own most critical situation, did not allow me to 
arrive at any positive results. Thus much is certain, 
that an immense field is here opened to European 
energy, to revive the trade which, under a stable 
government, formerly animated this quarter of the 
globe, and which might again flourish to great ex- 
tent. or the situation of Timbuktu is of the 
highest commercial importance, lying as it does at 
the point where the great river of Western Africa, 
in a serpentlike winding, approaches most closely to 
that outlying and most extensive oasis of “the far 
West,” — Maghreb el Aksa, of the Mohammedan 
world,— I mean Tawat, which forms the natural me- 
dium between the commercial life of this fertile and 
populous region and the north; and whether it be 
_ Timbuktu, Waldta, or Ghanata, there will always be 
in this neighbourhood a great commercial entrepdt, 
as long as mankind retain their tendency to interna- 
tional intercourse and exchange of produce. 


* Graberg de Hems3, Specchio di Morocco, p. 146. Besides 
slaves, he enumerates as articles of export from Timbuktu to 
Morocco, ivory, rhinoceros horns, incense, gold dust, cotton 
strips (? verghe), jewels, ostrich feathers of the first quality, gum 
copal, cotton, pepper, cardamom, asafeetida, and indigo. 
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DIARY CONTINUED. 


Brine enabled to collect a good deal of information, 
as far as my situation allowed, I did not choose to 
accompany the Sheikh when he again went to the 
tents on the 24th of January. He promised that he 
would only stay a day or two, but he did not return 
until the 29th. On this occasion I took the liberty 
of reminding him that he was not over-scrupulous 
in keeping his word; but, in his amiable way, he 
evasively replied, “ that if a person had only one 
fault, or ‘aib,’ it was of no consequence.” Among my 
informants at this time, two Kanuri travellers, who 
had visited all the countries of the Wangardwa, or 
Eastern Mandingoes, and one of whom had penetrated 
even as far as the Gold Coast, were most distinguished. 
Besides a good deal of information, especially with 
regard to the topography of the country of Moési, 
they gave me an account of the petty struggle between 
the Swedish and the Tondawa or Asanti; and they 
also informed me that the Mési people had plundered 
the villages of Duna, Kubo, and Isay, all of them 
belonging to the province of Dalla, which we had 
passed on our road hither, and where, they said, 
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no inhabitants were now left. The sheikho A’hmedu, 
after having collected an expedition against the 
I’regenaten, had changed his plans, in order to 
march against the mountain stronghold of Konna ; 
but, as we afterwards heard, he was repulsed by the 
natives, the Saro, who, relying upon their strong post- 
tion, defended themselves with great valour. 

Meanwhile, the salt, the staple produce of Tim- 
biktu, gradually became dearer, the large “ras” 
fetching now 3800 shells; for, as I have stated, the 
price constantly increases, caravans not being enabled 
to visit the place during the following months, till the 
end of April, on account of the large blood-flies in- 
festing the river. A small caravan containing from 
forty to fifty camels, which arrived on the 28th, was 
one of the latest that came into the town. 

Thus ended the month of January, with utter 
disappointment at the failure of my expected de- 
parture, and with nothing but empty promises. After 
a sleepless night, I awoke on the Ist of February 
full of anxiety. I felt really afraid lest my host, 
notwithstanding his friendly disposition towards me, 
might keep me here the whole summer. At length 
I eased my mind in a slight degree by writing a letter 
to the Sheikh, wherein I made him a witness against 
himself, in having so repeatedly given me his word, 
that I should certainly leave this city and proceed on 
my home journey. But matters, indeed, now looked 
more serious, another Pullo officer of well-known 
energy, viz. A’tkar, the governor of Gundam and 
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Dire, having arrived with a considerable troop of 
armed men from Hamda-A/llahi, and another man of 
still more importance, A‘hmed el Férreji, was soon 
expected. The Fulbe seemed fully resolved to vindi- 
cate their power and authority over the town; and, 
in order to show that they were masters of the 
place, they exacted this year a tribute of 2000 shells 
on each slave with great severity. 

Uncertain as were my prospects, I contrived to 
pass my time usefully by applying myself to the study 
of the idiom of the Western Tawdarek, with Moham- 
med ben Khottar, the Sheikh’s nephew, and a Tarki 
of the name of Musa, for my teachers. Thus en- 
deavouring to master my impatience, I listened with 
composure to the several rumours which were repeat- 
edly spread with regard to the arrival of the various 
brothers of the Sheikh, an event which, according 
to his statement, formed now the only reason for 
delaying my departure. But in a long private con- 
versation which I had with him on the 4th, when I 
urged him more than usual, he began to appeal to my 
humane feelings, and, discarding all political motives, 
confessed that the chief reason which detained him 
was the pregnancy of his wife, and earnestly begged 
me to await the result of this event. | 

All this time, on account of the unusual height 
which the inundation had reached this year, a great 
deal of sickness prevailed in the town; and among 
the various people who fell a sacrifice to the disease 
was the son of Taleb Mohammed, the richest and 
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most influential Arab merchant in the place, whose 
life I should have liked very much to save; but, 
seeing that the cure was very uncertain, 1 thought 
it more prudent (as I always did in such cases) not 
to give him any medicine at all. 

Having staid several days in the town, we again 
went out to the tents in the afternoon of the 8th, 
in the company of Rumman and Mushtdba, two 
Tawarek chiefs who had come to pay the Sheikh a 
visit. On emerging from the A’beraz, I had with 
the latter a horse-race to some distance. As the Fulldn 
seemed to have some projects against the Tawarek, 
and had strengthened their military power in the 
town of Gundam, these Berber tribes were very much 
irritated against the former; they had even made 
an attack on a boat, and killed one of the Full4n and 
wounded another, while those of their tribe who were 
settled nearest to Gundam thought it more prudent 
to change their dwelling-place, and to migrate further 
eastward. 

According to the profession of the two chiefs who 
accompanied us, they did not wish to be at peace with 
that warlike tribe which is daily spreading in every 
direction ; but, notwithstanding their personal valour, 
the Tawarek are so wanting in unity that they can 
never follow any line of policy with very great 
results, while those who have a little property of their 
own are easily gained over by the other party. T hus, 
instead of sticking closely to the Sheikh, and enabling 
him to make a firm stand against the Fulldn, they 
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seriously affected his interest at this time, by plunder- 
ing, disarming, and slaying four Tawati, who be- 
longed to a small caravan that arrived on the 11th, 
and who, like all their countrymen, enjoyed the 
special protection of the Sheikh. 

My friendseemed at this moment to doubt the arrival 
of his brothers, not less than that of Alkuttabu, the 
great chief of the Awelimmiden, and endeavoured to 
console me for the long delay of my departure by 
saying that it was the custom with them to keep their 
guests at least a year in their company. He in- 
formed me, at the same time, that he wanted to make 
me a present of a horse, and that I might then, if I 
liked, give one of my own horses to Alkuttabu. He 
was this day more communicative than usual, and sat 
a long time with me and his pupils, delivering to us a 
lecture on the equal rank of the prophets, who, he 
said, had each of them one distinguishing quality, 
but that none of them ought to be preferred to the 
other. He dwelt particularly on the distinguished 
qualities of Moses, or Musa, who was a great favourite 
with him, although he was far from being friendly 
disposed towards the Jews, the spirit of Mohammed 
3en ‘Abd el Kerim el Maghili, who hated that nation 
from the bottom of his heart, and preached the Jihad 
against it, having communicated itself to the Moham- 
medan inhabitants of this part of Negroland. 

At another time my friend entered, without any 
prejudice, into the subject of wine and pork, and 
he had not much to say against the argument with 
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which I used to defend myself from attacks in 
this respect; viz. that while we believed religion to 
concern the soul and the dealings of men towards 
each other, we thought all that regarded food was left 
by the Creator to man himself; but, of course, he 
would have been greatly shocked if he had beheld 
the scenes exhibited every evening by gin palaces in 
the midst of the very acme of European civilisation. 

At other times again, taking out of his small 
library the Arabic version of Hippocrates, which he 
valued extremely, he was very anxious for informa- 
tion as to the identity of the plant smentioned by the 
Arab authors. This volume of Hippocrates had been 
a present from Captain Clapperton to Sultan Bello of 
Sékoto, from whom my friend had received it among 
other articles as an acknowledgment of his learning. 
I may assert, with full confidence, that those few 
books taken by the gallant Scotch captain into Cen- 
tral Africa have had a greater effect in reconciling 
the men of authority in Africa to the character of 
Europeans, than the most costly present ever made 
to them; and I hope, therefore, that gifts like these 
may not be looked upon grudgingly by people who 
would otherwise object to do anything which might 
seem to favour Mohammedanism. 

We staid at the tents till the 14th; the time, on 
this occasion, hanging less heavily upon my hands 
than formerly, in consequence of the more cheerful 
and communicative disposition of my host, and because 
I was able to gather some little information. The 
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weather, too, was more genial. We hada really warm 
day on the 13th, and I employed the fine morning in 
taking a long walk over the several small sandy ridges 
which intersect this district. There were just at the 
time very few people about here who might cause me 
any danger, and I only fell in with the goatherds, who 
were feeding their flocks by cutting down those 
branches of the thorny trees which contained young 
offshoots and leaves. But the Sheikh, having received 
some private information, suspected that our enemies 
might make another attempt against my safety; and 
having reyaested me to send my servant, “Abd-AIlahi, 
into the town, in the course of the day, to inform my 
people that we were about to return, he mounted with 
me, after the moon had risen, and we again entered 
our old quarters. | 
This morning one of my men, the Zaberma 
half-caste, Sambo, whom I had taken into 
my service at the residence of Galaijo, came to request 
to be dismissed my service. In the afternoon I went to 
pay my respects to the Sheikh, and was rather asto- 
nished to hear him announce my departure more se- 
riously and more firmly than usual: but the reason 
was, that he had authentic news that his elder brother, 
Sidi Mohammed, whose arrival he had been expecting 
so long, and whom he wanted to leave in his stead 
when obliged to escort me the first part of my journey, 
was close at hand. The big drum having really an- 
nounced his arrival at the tents, we mounted on horse- 
back, half an hour before midnight, and arrived at the 
encampment a little before two o’clock in the morning. 


February 16th. 
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Here everything, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, bore a festive character, and a large tent had 
been pitched for the noble visitor at the foot of the 
hilly slope, the top of which was occupied by the 
Sheikh’s own tents. 

The eldest member of this princely family was a 
man a little above the middle height and strongly 
built, with a fine commanding expression of counte- 
nance, and manners more stern and warlike than 
those of El Bakay, but not wanting in affability and 
natural cheerfulness. In the position in which I 
was placed, as a stranger, not only of a foreign 
country and nationality, but of an opposite creed, 
and as the cause of so many difficulties to these 
people in their political affairs, 1 could not expect 
that this man would receive me, at our first interview, 
with remarkable kindness and cordiality. It was there- 
fore not to be wondered at that, in the beginning, 
he asked me a great many questions which it was 
not agreeable for me to answer in the presence of 
strangers. 

Next day, Hammadi, the son of El Mukhtar, 
the near relative of El Bakday, and the latter's 
chief adversary, and therefore my enemy, arrived 
with several followers at the encampment. El 
Bakay constrained himself, for his elder brother’s 
sake, to remain in the same tent with Hammadi; 
but Sidi Alawate, the younger and more reckless 
brother, was not to be persuaded to enter the tent 
as long as his hated cousin was there. He spent the 
day in my tent till his enemy was gone. Sidi Mo- 
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hammed did not seem to be at all unfavourably dis- 
posed towards Hammadi, and wanted even to enter 
the town in his company ; but he was obliged to yield 
to the combined efforts of his two younger brothers, 
who refused the company of their cousin. 

This was the first opportunity I had of seeing 
Hammadi, with whom I had wished from the begin- 
ning to be on friendly terms, but was forced by the 
policy of my host to avoid all intercourse with him, and 
thus to make him my adversary, as he was that of the 
Sheikh. I had received a favourable account of his 
learning from different quarters; but his personal 
appearance was certainly not very prepossessing. He 
was of a stout figure, with broad coarse features, 
strongly marked with the small-pox, and of a very 
dark complexion, his descent from a female slave being 
his chief disadvantage. 

Sidi Mohammed was very anxious to get into the 
town, but El Bakay, with his usual slowness, and 
perhaps this time longer detained by the interesting 
situation of his wife, made his appearance at a very 
late hour in the afternoon, and endeavoured to defer 
our departure till the next day; but his elder brother 
was too energetic to be thus put off, and having given 
sufficient vent to his dissatisfaction on account of the 
too great influence which Mrs. Bak (that was the 
name of El Bakay’s wife) exercised over his brother, 
and asking me with an ingenious turn whether I knew 
who was more influential than sheikho A’hmedu ben 
A’hmedu and lorded it over his brother, he mounted 
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his horse and sent his young nephew to tell his father 
that he was ready and was expecting him. Thus 
forced against his own inclination, the Sheikh at 
length disengaged himself from his family, and we 
went into the town in the company of a few horsemen 
who had come out to pay their respects to Sidi Moham- 
med, firing a few shots as we entered the place. 

Of course, in a town where no strong government 
is established, and where every great man exercised 
all the influence and power of which he was capable, 
due homage and tribute were to be rendered to this 
potentate of the desert who came to honour 1t with 
a visit. A musical performance took place in front 
of the house of the Sheikh, where he took up his 
quarters; and each foreign merchant prepared a gift, 
according to his wealth, by which to obtain the pro- 
tection of this man, or rather to forestall his intrigues. 
These gifts were by no means small; and I felt a 
great deal of compassion for my friend “Ali ben 
Taleb, whose present, although by no means trifling, 
was sent back by Sidi Mohammed as neither adequate 
to the dignity of the receiver nor to that of the giver. 
I myself also found it necessary to make to this digni- 
tary a respectable present. I gave him the finest ber- 
nus or Arab mantle which I had still left, besides a 
black tobe, and sundry smaller articles. 

In other respects the town at this time became 
rather quieter, and trade was more dull. The 
small caravan of the Tajakdnt, some members of 
which had only spent a few days in the town, left on 
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the 20th ; and the only articles which they took with 
them were salt and a little calico. Even directly 
from the north, along the most frequented route, the 
trade became insignificant ; and a party of merchants 
who arrived from Tawat on the following day was 
exceedingly small. Among them were two respect- 
able Ghaddmsiye merchants, but having resided three 
or four months in Tawat, they brought neither recent 
news nor letters for me. However, they came just 
in time, as on the 22nd a countryman of theirs, of 
some importance, died, and I learned on this occasion 
something about the property of merchants in this 
place. The deceased was a tolerably wealthy man ; 
among the property which he left there being found 
about 2000 mithkal in gold, a considerable sum of 
money for this place, although it did not belong to 
himself, but to the Tiniyan, or the well-known Gha- 
damsi family of the Tini, whose agent he was. The 
house where he lived was worth 200 mithkal. 
Having, while in the town, much time at my 
disposal, and only little intercourse with the people, 
I had made ready another parcel containing the 
information which J had been able to collect for 
sending to Europe; and it was well that I had 
done so, as early on the 26th a small troop of poor 
Tawati traders left for their native home. But, un- 
fortunately, this parcel did not find Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s agent to whom it was addressed at Ghadames, 
as he had left his post for the Crimea; and thus my 
family was thrown into the deepest grief in conse- 
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quence of the rumour of my death; all my effects 
were buried; and when I arrived at length in Hausa, 
where I had reckoned to find every thing that I 
wanted, I found even the supplies which I had left 
drawn away from me, as from a dead man. 

Almost the whole of January and the beginning of 
February had been in general cold, with a thick and 
foggy atmosphere, well representing that season which 
the Tawarek call with the emphatic and expressive 
name “the black nights,” éhaden esattafnén ; and all 
this time the river was continually rising or preserv- 
ing the highest level which it had reached. But on 
the 17th the river, after having puzzled us several 
times as to its actual state, had really begun to de- 
crease, and almost immediately afterwards the weather 
became clearer and finer, thus testifying to the asser- 
tion of the Tawarek — who have exchanged their 
abodes in the desert for this border district along the 
river, as well as the Arabs, who give to this season 
the name of the forty nights—that the river never 
begins really to decrease before the end of this period. 
The greatest danger from the inundation is just at 
this time, when the waters recede, as the rising 
ground on which the hamlets along the shore are 
situated has been undermined and frequently gives 
way; and we received intelligence on the 22nd that 
the hamlet of Bétagungu, which is situated between 
Kabara and Gundam, had been destroyed in this 
manner. 

Although IJ had enjoyed a greater degree of security 
VOL. V. E 
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for some time, my situation, after a short respite, soon 
assumed again a serious character, and hostile ele- 
ments were gathering from different quarters; for, 
while a very important mission was just approaching 
from Hamda-Allahi, on the 25th we received the news 
that “Abidin, that member of the family of Mukhtar 
who followed a policy entirely opposite to that of El 
Bakay, was reported to be near, and he was conducted 
into the town by Hammadi with considerable display. 
In the morning of the following day, just as the at- 
mosphere changed from bright to gloomy, a powerful 
Pullo officer, and a prince of the blood, Hamedu, a son 
of Mohammed Lebbo, entered the town with a nu- 
merous troop on horseback and on foot, among whom 
were ten musketeers. ‘They marched past my house 
on purpose, although the direct road from Kabara 
did not lead that way, in order to frighten me, while 
I, with the intention of showing them that they had 
entirely failed in their object, opened the door of my 
house, displaying in the hall all my firearms, and my 
people close at hand ready to use them. 
~~“ But my little band became more and more reduced, 
for when the chief of my followers, the Méjebri, ‘Ali el 
A’geren, saw a fresh storm gathering against me, he 
disclaimed any further obligation towards me, not- 
withstanding the salary which he continued to re- 
ceive. But, as I had given him up long before, this 
further manifestation of his faithlessness did not make 
a great impression upon me. On the other hand, I 
had attached to myself, by the present which I had 
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bestowed upon him, the eldest brother of the family 
upon whose good-will, under the present circum- 
stances, a great deal depended. 

Thus approached the 27th of February, when the 
real character of the mission from Hamda-Allahi, 
of which Hamedu had only been the forerunner, 
was disclosed. Having been in a lazy and rather 
melancholy mood the whole day, I was reclining on 
my simple couch in the evening, when I was surprised 
by the Sheikh’s nephew entering abruptly, and, al- 
though betraying by his sad and serious countenance 
that something very grave oppressed his mind, yet 
squatting silently down without being able or feeling 
inclined to say a word. Scarcely had he left me, 
when my Tawati friend, Mohammed el ‘Aish, who 
continued to show me a great deal of kindness and 
sympathy, called me into the Sheikh’s presence. 
I was ushered in with great precaution through the 
hall and up the narrow winding staircase, and found 
the three brothers in the terrace-room engaged in 
serious consultation. 

After I had taken my seat, they informed me that 
the Fullan were making a last attempt against my 
safety, and that, together with Kauri, the former 
emir, a distinguished nobleman of the name of Mo- 
hammed el Feérreji, had arrived in Kabara accom- 
panied by a troop of about one hundred men, and 
that the latter messenger had addressed to my host 
two letters of very different character and tenour, 
one being full of manifestations of friendship, and the 
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other couched in most threatening terms, to the effect 
that something serious would happen if he did not send 
me off before he (Férreji) entered the town. But, no 
active course of proceedings was resolved upon, al- 
though Mohammed, who was the most energetic of the 
three, proposed that we should mount on horseback 
and pass the night on the road to Kdbara, partly in 
order to prevent the inhabitants of the town from 
joining the Fulldn in that place, in conformity with 
the order which they had received, partly in order to 
intercept anything that might come from the hostile 
camp. While proposing this energetic measure, the 
chief of A’zawad was playing with his four-barreled 
musket, which, even under these momentous cir- 
cumstances, excited my curiosity almost more than 
anything else, as I had never seen anything like 
it in Europe. It was of excellent workmanship, 
but I could not say of what peculiar character, as it 
did not bear any distinct mark of nationality. Of 
course I suspected, when I first beheld it, that it had 
belonged to the late unfortunate Major Laing, but I 
was distinctly assured by all the people, though I 
would scarcely believe it, that this was not the case, 
and that it had been purchased from American traders 
at Portendik. At present it was rather short, the 
uppermost part having been taken off in consequence 
of an accident ; but it was nevertheless a very useful 
weapon and not at all heavy. It was made for flints, 
there being only two cocks, but a cannon to each 
barrel. 
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Having discussed various proposals with regard to 
my safety, with characteristic slowness, and coupling 
serious observations with various amusing stories, 
Sidi Mohammed sat down and wrote a formal pro- 
test in my favour, and sent it to the emir Kauri. 
However, I doubt whether, on a serious inquiry, 
this paper would have been regarded by Christians 
as very flattering to their position in the world; the 
principal argument brought forward by my noble 
friend and protector for not dealing with me in so 
cruel a manner being, that I was not “ akdafir” than 
the “rais,” meaning that I was not a greater “ kafir,” 
or unbeliever, than Major Laing; for, besides not being 
very complimentary, it left it open to our adver- 
saries to reply, that they did not intend to treat me 
worse than the Major had been treated, who, as is 
well known, having been forced to leave the town, 
was barbarously murdered in the desert. 

A messenger from the emir having arrived, the 
Sheikh himself made a long speech, telling him under 
what circumstances [ had reached this place, and that 
now I had once placed myself under his protection, 
there was nothing but honourable peace, both for him- 


self and his guest, or war. Upon this the messenger 


observed in an ironical manner, that, El Férreji (who 

had been sent to compromise with the Sheikh) being 

a learned man like himself, everything would end 

well; meaning, that they would know, if not able to 

succeed by force, how to vanquish him with argu- 

ments taken from their creed. Another protest having 
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been sent to Taleb Mohammed, who, as I stated 
before, although nothing but a merchant, exercised a 
great political influence in this anarchical place, I went 
home to refresh myself with a cup of tea, and then 
made preparations for the eventual defence of my 
house, and for hiding the more valuable of my effects : 
after which I returned to the residence of El Bakay, 
about midnight, and found the holy man himself, 
armed with a double-barreled gun, about to enter the 
great segifa, or parlour, which he had allotted to his 
faithful and discreet storekeeper, Taleb el Wafi. Here 
we sat down; and soon about forty men gathered 
round us, armed partly with spears and partly with 
muskets, when, after a great deal of useless talk as 
to what was to be done, it was agreed upon to send 
one messenger to the Tawarek chiefs, Rumman and 
Mushtaba, whose acquaintance I had made on a for- 
mer occasion, and who at present were encamped in 
Mushérrek, a locality rich in pasture-grounds and well 
protected by three branches of the river, to the south- 
west of the town,—and another messenger to our 
friends the Kel-ulli, in order to summon these people 
to our assistance. 

Meanwhile the Sheikh, seated on the raised plat- 
form of clay which occupied the left corner of the 
parlour, entertained the sleepy assembly with stories 
of the prophets, especially Musa and Mohammed, and 
the victories achieved by the latter, in the begin- 
ning of his career, over his numerous adversaries. 
The quiet of the listless assembly was only disturbed 
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for a time by a shriek issuing from the northern part 
of the town, and everybody snatched his gun and ran 
out; but it was soon found that the alarm was caused 
by our own messengers, who, on leaving the place, 
had disturbed the repose of the inhabitants of the 
suburb, or “ A’beraz,” the latter supposing them to 
belong to a foray of the predatory and enterprising 
Welad “Alush, who were then infesting A’zawad. 

Having thus sat up the whole night, full of curious 
reflections on these tragi-comic scenes, I returned 
to my quarters about five o’clock in the morning, 
and endeavoured to raise my exhausted spirits by 
means of some coffee. However, our precautions, 
insufficient as they might seem to a European, had 
had their full effect, and the Pullo messenger did not 
dare to enter the town before noon, and even then, 
although joined by about sixty horsemen from the 
townspeople, was afraid to traverse our warlike 
quarter. 

Meanwhile Sidi Mohammed and A’lawate had left 
the town with a troop of armed men, under the pretext 
of observing the movements of the enemy, but perhaps 
in order to show them that they themselves did not 
coincide with all the views of the Sheikh. Going then 
to the residence, I found nearly two hundred people 
assembled there, most of them armed, and including 
among their number even the Pullo, Mohammed ben 
‘Abd-Alléhi, who did not conceal the greater friend- 
ship he felt for the Sheikh than for his own country- 


men, the Fulbe of Hamda-Allahi. While I was there, 
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Mohammed Said, the officer who had been sent to 
capture me on a previous occasion, was despatched as 
a messenger by Férreji, the new officer; and, under 
the present circumstances, disguising all hostile in- 
tentions, he was desirous to know what was the reason 
of this show of arms; such not being in accordance 
with the Sheikh’s former character, and it being 
rather his duty to bestow hospitable treatment upon 
his old friend, El Férreji. 

Although this was rather a curious distortion of 
facts, I was still more astonished at the answer of 
the Sheikh, who replied, that he had only followed 
the example of his two brothers. But the business 
was not settled in this manner. Late in the evening 
there was another serious consultation in the terrace- 
room of the Sheikh, and Sidi A’lawate was despatched 
to Férreji to elicit from him an indication of his real 
intentions. Sidi Mohammed, meanwhile, in order to 
pass away the time, opened a cheerful and jocose con- 
versation, by questioning me respecting the social 
position and the various relations of the other sex in 
my own country,—a subject which always possesses a 
creat deal of attraction, even amongst the most serious 
of the Mohammedans. 

Having then been obliged to withdraw, as A’lawate 
had pretended that he could only communicate his 
message from the officer sent from Hamda-Alléhi to El 
Bakay himself, I returned home ; but, long after mid- 
night, I received a visit from the latter, who came to 
inform me that Feérreji. had brought nothing but 
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favourable letters from Hamda-Allahi, having written, 
as he said, the threatening letter from Kabara merely 
at the instigation of the Saheliye, or merchants from 
Morocco; and that he himself, on his part, had as- 
sured Férreji that, if Sheikho A’hmedu left me alone, 
I should be forwarded on my home journey after a 
short delay; but adding, that the Fulbe ought to 
assist him from the public revenue, in order to hasten 
my departure. 

The same day I witnessed an interesting episode in 
the private life of these people. The Sheikh’s mother- 
in-law having died, he went to pray for her soul at the 
“rédha,” or sepulchre, of Sidi Mukhtar, a sacred lo- 
cality a few hundred yards on the east side of the 
town, which in my career in this place was to become 
of greater importance to me. Such is the reverence 
which these Arabs have for the female portion of their 
tribe. There are, moreover, several women famed for 
the holiness of their life, and even authoresses of well- 
digested religious tracts, among the tribe of the Kunta. 

Political circumstances were not quite so favour- 
able as my host wanted to represent them to me; 
as, like many other people, he was not very par- 
ticular, when endeavouring to obtain a good object, 
about saying things that were not quite true: and 
the following day, when Feérreji paid a visit to the 
Sheikh, he designated me as a war-chief and a “ me- 
harebi,” or freebooter, who ought not to be allowed 
to remain any longer inthe town. Altogether it was 
fortunate that El Bakay had provided for the worst 
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by sending for the Kel-ulli, who arrived in the 
course of the afternoon, about sixty strong, with 
great military demonstrations and beating of shields. 
It was on this occasion that I first made the acquaint- 
ance of this warlike tribe, who, notwithstanding their 
degraded position as Imghad, have made themselves 
conspicuous by totally annihilating the formerly 
powerful tribe of the I’gela4d and I’medidderen, who 
in former times ruled over Timbuktu and were 
hostile to the Kunta. The Keél-illi are distinguished 
among all the tribes of the neighbourhood by three 
qualities which, to the European, would scarcely 
seem possible to be united in the same person, but 
which are not unfrequently found combined in the 
Arab tribes, viz. “réjela,” or valour; “sirge,” or 
thievishness ; and “ dhiyafa,” or generous hospitality. 
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GREAT CRISIS. ——-OBLIGED TO LEAVE THE TOWN. — MILITARY 
DEMONSTRATION. 


THERE was now a fair opportunity offered me of 
leaving the town in an honourable way, under the 
protection of the friendly Kél-ulli, who for this very 
purpose had brought with them from the encamp- 
ment my four camels; but the Sheikh missed this 
favourable occasion, by relying too much upon the 
promised arrival of the great Tawarek chief Alkut- 
tabu. As for our friends the T'ademékket, to whom 
A’hmed Wadawi, the learned follower of the Sheikh, 
had been sent as a messenger, they did not come along 
with him, but sent word that they would follow 
him as soon as their presence was required; their 
chief A’wab having gone to raise tribute from the 
degraded tribe of the Idélebd. 

Uncertain as my situation was under these cir- 
cumstances, I felt cheered by the not very impro- 
bable chance of my departure; for at length the 
last cause which had delayed me so long seemed 
to be removed, by El Bakay’s wife giving birth to 
a child on the 4th of March. All political as well as 
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domestic circumstances therefore seemed to conspire 
in rendering it possible for him to accompany me for 
the distance of some days; and he had really assured 
me the night before, when I was engaged in a consul- 
tation with him till near morning, that I should leave 
on the following Tuesday; but, having had too much 
insight into his dilatory character, I told him very 
plainly that I did not believe a word of it, as he had 
disappointed me so often. And I had reason to be 
satisfied with my scepticism, as the phantom of the 
“tabu,” or the great army of the Tawarek, with whose 
assistance he hoped to triumph over his enemies, did 
not allow him to adhere to any fixed plan. Now the 
“tabu” was really approaching; and it was merely 
some unforeseen circumstance, probably owing in 
part to the machinations of the party publicly or 
secretly opposed to the authority of the Sheikh, which 
prevented the great chief of all those westerly Ta- 
warek from reaching Timbuktu, and crowning all the 
hopes and wishes of my protector. 

It was in the afternoon of the 5th that we received 
undoubted news of the approach of the tabu, the 
shepherds seeking to secure their flocks by flight, 
and all those who had reason to fear the wrath or 
anger of their mighty liege lord endeavouring to 
reach the islands and creeks of the river as a place of 
safety. A messenger who arrived from Bamba, stated 
that the tabu had really reached the town of E’gedesh, 
afew miles beyond Bamba; nay, even the state of 
the atmosphere seemed to confirm the news of the 
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approach of a numerous host, as it was entirely en- 
veloped in thick clouds of dust. But the Sheikh was 
a little too rash in sending, on the 6th, a message 
to El Férreji, giving him official information of the 
arrival of Alkuttabu. That officer answered, in a 
manly way, that he must not think of frightening 
him, and that he himself, if necessary, was fully 
able to summon an army from Fermagha and from 
Dar e’ Salam, the capital of the province of Jim- 
balla on the other side of the river; that he had 
come to drive me out of the town, and that he would 
at any cost achieve his purpose; and although the 
Sheikh’s rival, Hammadi, seemed to be frightened, 
and came to sue for peace, yet Sidi Mohammed was 
wearied with his brother’s continual procrastination, 
and from that day forward did all in his power to 
make me leave the town under any condition, and 
banish me to the tents. 

There is no doubt that, in the event of the “tabu” 
not arriving, the Sheikh’s situation became more dan- 
gerous in consequence of the arrival of his brother 
‘Abidin, who entered the town amidst a demonstra- 
tion of firing and music on the afternoon of the 
7th. All the three brothers went out on horse- 
back to meet him; but this man, who was bent 
upon following a policy entirely opposed to that 
of El Bakay, took up his quarters with Hammadi, 
the adversary of the latter. Even the eldest bro- 
ther was so little satisfied with the Sheikh’s present 
policy, that, when I called upon him about midnight 
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of that same day, a very serious conversation arose 
between the two brothers, Sidi Mohammed asking 
El] Bakay whether they were to fight the Fullan on 
account of a single individual, and one too of a foreign 
religion ; and reproaching him at the same time with 
the fact, that his preparations did not advance, while 
on his part he did not think any preparations were 
necessary at all, as he was sure that not even the 
- tribe of the Igwadaren, who are settled near Bamba, 
would do meany harm. But the Sheikh endeavoured 
to gain time, by telling his brother that he would send 
the following day for the horses from Kabara, and 
that he would write a letter to some chiefs on the road 
through whose territory I had to pass. 

Having been a quiet spectator of this dispute I 
returned to my quarters, and in order to provide 
against any accident I packed up the remainder of 


my luggage, and made everything ready for start- 


ing. Meanwhile, Sidi Mohammed and A’lawate, in 
order to further their plans, had the same after- 
noon an appointment with “Abidin and Hammadi, 
where they probably determined as to the course 
to be pursued with regard to me: and El Bakay, 
who went the same evening to pay a visit to “Abidin, 
seemed to have given a kind of half promise that 
I should leave in the afternoon of the 10th. But 
having obtained a short respite, in the course of the 
following day, he delayed my departure from day to 
day, expecting all the time the arrival of Alkittabu. 
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Meanwhile, Sidi Mohammed had made a serious 
attack upon my religion, and called me always a kafir. 
But I told him that I was a real Moslim, the pure Islam, 
the true worship of the one God, dating from the time 
of Adam, and not from the time of Mohammed; 
and that thus, while adhering to the principle of 
the unity, and the most spiritual and sublime nature, 
of the Divine Being, I was a Moslim, professing the 
real Islam, although not adopting the worldly statutes 
of Mohammed, who, in everything that contained a 
general truth, only followed the principles established 
long before his time. I likewise added, that even 
they themselves regarded Plato and Aristotle as Mos- 
lemin, and that thus I myself was to be regarded as 
a Moslim, in a much stricter sense than these two 
pagan philosophers. I concluded by stating that 
the greater part of those who called themselves Mos- 
lemin did not deserve that name at all, but ought 
rather to be called Mohammedan, such as we named 
them, because they had raised their prophet above 
the Deity itself 

Being rather irritated and exasperated by the fre- 
quent attacks of Sidi Mohammed and A/‘lawate, I de- 
livered my speech with great fervour and animation ; 
and when I had concluded, Sidi Mohammed, who could 
not deny that the Kuran itself states that Isl4m dates 
from the creation of mankind, was not able to say a 
word in his defence. As for El Bakay, he was 
greatly delighted at this clear exposition of my re- 
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ligious principles, but his younger brother, who cer- 
tainly possessed a considerable degree of knowledge 
in religious matters, stated, in opposition to my argu- 
ment, that the Caliphs, El Hartin and Mamiun, who 
had the books of Plato and Aristotle translated into 
Arabic, were Metazila, that is to say, heretics, and not 
true Moslemin; but this assertion of course I did not 
admit, although much might be said in favour of my 
opponent. At all events, I had obtained some re- 
spite from the attacks of my friends; and having thus 
the support of them all, in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, the 10th of March, we went quietly to the 
tents in order to celebrate the “Sebtiwa” (corre- 
sponding to the baptism of the Christians) of the new- 
born child. On this occasion I noticed that the water 
in the outlying creeks which we passed had only 
fallen about three feet since the 17th of February, 
which is less than two inches per day ; but it is pro- 
bable that the water of the principal branch decreases 
more rapidly than that of these winding backwaters. 
The camp was full of animation, the Gwanin el 
Kohol, a section of the Bérabish, having taken re- 
fuge in the encampment of the Sheikh from fear of 
the Kél-hekikan, with whom they were on hostile 
terms. It was highly interesting for me to be thus 
brought into close contact with these people, who owe 
allegiance to the chief that had murdered Major 
Laing; and well aware that I could not fail to en- 
tertain a strong prejudice against them, they all 
thronged round me on my arrival, and hastened to 
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assure me of their friendly disposition. They were 
armed with double-barreled guns, a weapon which, 
owing to the trade with the French, is now commen 
through the whole of this part of the desert, the long 
single-barreled gun, the only favourite weapon with 
the Arabs to the north, being here regarded with 
contempt as befitting only the slave. In general, the 
people were of middle stature, although some of them 
were fine tall men and of a warlike and energetic 
appearance, having their shirts, mostly of a light blue 
colour, tied up over their shoulder and girt round 
the waist with a belt, the powderhorn hanging 
over the shoulder, quite in the same style as is the 
custom of their brethren nearer the shores of the 
Atlantic. Their head was uncovered, with the ex- 
ception of their own rich black hair, or guffa, which, 
I am sorry to add, was full of vermin. 

The same evening, although it was late, my 
host, who was certainly not wanting in hospitality, 
slaughtered five oxen, and in consequence we par- 
took of supper about an hour after midnight. But 
that was not at all unusual here; and nothing du- 
ring my stay in Timbuktu was more annoying to 
me, and more injurious to my health, than this un- 
natural mode of living, which surpasses in absurdity 
the late hours of London and Paris. 

Karly the next morning two more head of cattle 
were slaughtered, and enormous quantities of rice and 
meat were cooked for the great numbers of guests, 
who had flocked here together from the town and 
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from all parts of the neighbouring district. Amidst 
such feasting the name of Mohammed was given to 
the new-born infant. The way in which the guests 
dealt with the enormous dishes, some of which were 
from four to five feet in diameter, and could only be 
carried by six persons, bore testimony to the voracity 
of their appetites; one of these immense dishes was 
upset, and the whole of the contents spilt in the 
sand. 

But the people were not long left to enjoy their 
festivity, for just while they were glutting themselves 
a troop of Kél-hekikan, the tribe who waged the 
bloody feud with the Gwanin, passed by, throwing 
the whole encampment into the utmost confusion. 
When at length it had again settled down, the fes- 
tivities proceeded, and Mohammed el “Aish, with some 
of his countrymen from Tawat, rode a race up the 
slope of the downs towards the tents, firing their 
guns at the same time; but altogether the exhibi- 
tion was rather shabby, and some of the men were 
very poor riders, having probably never been on horse- 
back before, as they were natives of the desert where 
the camel prevails. The inhabitants of Timbuktu, 
who possess horses, are continually pestered with the 
request to lend them to strangers; and, with regard 
to these animals, a sort of communism prevails in the 
town ; but they are of a very poor description, only the 
Sheikh himself possessing some good horses, brought 
from the Gibleh, or Western quarter of the desert. 

The Kél-hekikan formed also a subject of anxiety 
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to us in the evening, and, after a long and tedious 
consultation, it was decided to send some people to 
watch the movements of those freebooters. Having 
been met with, they declared they should feel satistied 
if the Sheikh would consent to deliver up to them the 
person who had first slain one of their companions, 
for this had been the beginning of the feud with the 
Gwanin, although the murderer belonged to the Tur- 
mus, and not to that other tribe which had taken up 
the quarrel. In consequence of these feudal relations 
[had an interesting conversation with the Sheikh, and 
Fandaghumme, one of the chiefs of the Tademékket 
who had likewise come to join this festival, about the 
‘“feda,” or the price of blood, many of the Tawarek 
tribes refusing to accept any feda, but peremptorily 
requiring bloodshed. I have already mentioned these 
freebooters, the Keél-hekikan, on a former occasion ; 
and it is remarkable, that this very tribe, which at 
present is most distinguished by its lawless and san- 
guinary habits, and which in consequence of the almost 
uninterrupted state of warfare in which they are en- 
gaged, was at the time reduced to about forty full- 
grown men, exhibits the finest specimens of manly 
vigour and stately appearance which are to be found 
in this whole region. 

Notwithstanding the importance which the day 
possessed for my protector, the stay in the camp, 
deprived as I was of books or any other source of 
amusement, and of even the smallest European com- 
fort, became more and more tedious to me. My 
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material privations also were not few, especially as 
I had not even taken coffee with me this time, so that I 
had nothing to refresh myself with in the early part of 
the morning. However, I tried to pass my time as 
cheerfully as possible, and took some interest in the 
appearance of a man who had likewise come out to 
enjoy the hospitality of the Sheikh. This was the 
sherif Mulay Isay, who, on account of his white skin, 
was almost suspected by the natives to be of Euro- 
pean origin. In the course of the day the Sheikh 
showed me some rich gold trinkets belonging to his 
wife, manufactured in Walata; and this was almost 
the only time that I had an opportunity of inspecting 
these gold ornaments. They formed a sort of diadem : 
and I understood my host to say that he wanted to 
have a similar one made for Queen Victoria, which, 
however poor in itself, I assured him would be valued 
by the English as a specimen of their native industry. 

The stay in this place became the more disagree- 
able, as a high wind raised thick clouds of dust, and 
the leathern tent, in which Fandaghimme was stay- 
ing, was blown down, and I was therefore rather 
glad when, in the evening of the 13th, we returned 
into the town. Here, again, the news of the ar- 
rival of the “‘ tabu” was a second time reported, and 
everybody again thrown into.a state of excitement; 
the Ergageda, a tribe of Arabs or Moors, moving to 
and fro, while all the poor degraded tribes in the 
neighbourhood, together with their herds of cattle and 
their flocks of sheep, fled again for refuge to the en- 
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campment of the Sheikh, such as the Kél e’ Sheria, 
the Kél-antsdr, the I’denan, and the Kél-uli. My 
protector himself was again to return to the tents 
on the morning of the 15th, when a serious business 
arose, the Fullan insisting with great pertinacity that 
I should leave the town this day, or else they would 
certainly kill me; for they would rather, they said, 
that the “tabu” should annihilate them all, than 
that I should remain a day longer in the town. 

Next morning the Fullan and the merchants from 
the north assembled in the house of Mohammed el 
Férreji, and discussed with great energy what means 
they should adopt to drive me out, binding themselves 
by an oath that I should not see the sun set over the 
town. The officer Hamedu, the son of Mohammed 
Lebbo, even went so far as to rise in the assembly 
and swear that he himself would certainly slay me if 
I should stay any longer. The alarm which this 
affair caused in the town was very great, although 
matters of this kind in Negroland are never so serious 
asin Kurope. A‘lawate, therefore, being informed of 
what was going on, entered the assembly and made 
a formal protest that [ should see both sunset and 
sunrise in the town, but he pledged his word that I 
should leave it before the sun reached that height called 
dahhar (about nine o’clock in the morning) by the 
Arabs, and if I remained after that time they might 
do what they pleased with me. 

I had lain down rather late, and was 
still asleep, when Sidi Mohammed, before 
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sunrise, sent word to me to mount in order to follow 
him out of the town; and he behaved very unpolitely 
when objections were raised to the effect that it 
would be better to wait for El Bakay. Soon after 
he came up himself on horseback before my door, 
sending one of his brother’s principal and confidential 
pupils, whom I could scarcely expect to do anything 
contrary to the wishes of his master, to bid me 
mount without further delay, and to follow him to 
the “ rédha,” or the sepulchre of Sidi Mukhtar, 
where El] Bakay would join us. Seeing that I had 
nothing to say, while as a stranger I could neither 
expect nor desire these people to fight on my ac- 
count, I mounted, fully armed, and with two servants 
on horseback followed Sidi Mohammed on his white 
mare. 

All the people, in the streets through which we 
passed, cautiously opened their doors to have a peep 
at me. ‘The ruling tribe also were not inactive ; 
and they had mounted several horsemen, who fol- 
lowed close upon our heels, and would probably have 
made a demonstration if we had halted at the “ rddha.” 
But my conductor, instead of staying there, as I had 
been made to believe, led on straight to the tents. 
Numbers of Tawarek families, carrying their little 
property on half-starved asses, met us on the road, 
flying westward, and confirming the fact that the 
approach of the tabu was not merely an idle rumour. 
The encampment also, which had been chosen at 
another spot, presented a very animated scene, a 
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large hamlet, consisting of matting dwellings, or 
seniha, inhabited by the Kél-ulli and the I’gelad, 
protégés of the Sheikh, being closely attached to 
it. The consequence was, that although the whole 
locality, formed by a sandy ridge with a slight de- 
pression full of trees, presented a more cheerful 
aspect than the former encampment, by degrees it 
became rather narrow and confined. Having re- 
ceived the compliments of my new friends, I en- 
deavoured to make myself as comfortable as possible ; 
_ but not much repose was granted me, for, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, Mohammed ben Khottar, the 
Sheikh’s nephew, arrived with a verbal and peremp- 
tory message from the former to his elder brother, 
Sidi Mohammed, to the effect that the Fulla4n were 
about to storm my house in the town, in order to seize 
my luggage which [ had left there; and desiring him 
instantly, and without the slightest delay, to bring 
me back, as all these proceedings were the con- 
sequence of his (Sidi Mohammed’s) indiscretion. 

Roused by this angry message, the noble son of 
the desert repented what he had done to the detri- 
ment of his brother’s interest, and calling together 
by strokes of the tobl, or great drum, which hung 
ready on the top of the sandy slope, all the people 
capable of carrying arms, he mounted his mare, with 
his four-barreled gun before him, while I, ue my 
two servants, followed behind. 

Thus it appeared as if 1 was destined once more 
to enter Timbuktu, and this time under very war- 
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like circumstances. We went at the beginning at 
such a rate, that it seemed as if we were about to 
storm the place directly; but on reaching the first 
creek of the river we made a short halt, while my 
Mohammedan friends said their prayers, and at last 
came toa stand on an eminence, whence we sent a 
messenger in advance. Sidi A’lawdte came out of 
the town to meet us. Meanwhile darkness set in, 
and we again halted on another eminence in sight of 
the town, and sent a second messenger to the Sheikh. 
We were joined after a while by the people from 
Tawat, who informed us that El Bakay had left the 
town with a numerous host of followers, but that 
they themselves did not know whither he was gone. 
Messengers were therefore despatched to endeavour 
to find him. 

In the meanwhile the Tawdrek whom we had with | 
us, beat their shields in their usual furious manner, 
and raised the war-cry; the night was very dark, and 
I at length fired a shot, which informed our friends 
of our whereabouts. We found the Sheikh close to 
the town south of the “rédha,” with a large host of 
people, Tawdrek as well as Arabs, Songhay, and 
even Fulla4n. The Futawi, Ismail, who from his 
knowledge of colonial life in St. Louis or Ndér, 
afforded me a constant source of entertainment as 
well as vexation, welcomed us with a song, and 
all the people gathered around us in motley con- 
fusion. The spectacle formed by this multifarious 
host, thronging among the sand-hills in the pale 
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moonlight, was highly interesting, and would have 
been more so to me, if I could have been a tranquil 
observer of the scene ; but, as I was the chief cause of 
this disturbance, several of my friends, especially 
the Imam, Haj el Mukhtar, whom I had known in 
Bornt, made their way to me, and begged me to 
beware of treachery. The Sheikh himself despatched 
his most trustworthy servant to inform me that I 
had better keep in the midst of the Tawarek, whom 
he himself thought much more trustworthy than the 
Arabs. The Kél-tlli forthwith formed a square 
round me, but at the same time made a joke of it, 
trying an experiment as to the warlike disposition 
of my horse, by pushing against me with one side of 
the square, while beating their shields, till, being 
thrown back upon the other side, I spurred my horse 
and drove them to their former position. Excited by 
this animated scene, my noble charger, to the great 
amusement of this turbulent host, began to neigh 
from sheer delight. 

Meanwhile the brothers had dismounted, together 
with their trusty councillors, and were wasting the 
time in useless consultation, while some Fullan horse- 
men were roving about and kept me on my guard; 
but one of them was dismounted against his inclina- 
tion. His horse received a wound either from the 
stump of a tree or from a spear, and thus he re- 
mained the sole victim of this glorious and memorable 
night’s campaign. 

At length, having moved to and fro for some time, 
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we approached the outskirts of the A’beraz, and 
there took up our position. But the Full4n and 
Songhay, who had likewise assembled at the beating of 
the alarm drum, being arranged in front of us, notwith- 
standing their cowardly disposition, it did not seem 
likely that we should be allowed to get inside the 
town without bloodshed, and I protested repeatedly to 
the Sheikh, that nothing was more repugnant to my 
feelings, than that blood should be shed on my ac- 
count, and perhaps his own life be endangered. 

Meanwhile numerous messengers were sent back- 
wards and forwards, till my protector and _ host, 
whose feelings had been deeply wounded, declared 
that he would allow me to remain outside the town, 
if the Fullan would withdraw their force so as to put 
every thing in his own hands, and would promise to 
leave my house untouched. And he strictly kept his 
word; for, while he himself entered the place with 
A‘lawate, he allowed me to return to the tents in the 
company of his elder brother. We did not arrive at 
the encampment before three o’clock in the morning, 
for we lost our road in the pale moonlight, and be- 
came entangled among the numerous creeks of Bose- 
bango, while we suffered at the same time greatly 
from hunger, and the coolness of the night. Such was 
the sole result of this night’s campaign. 

The following day we received the news from an 
Urdghen, who arrived from the east, of the tabu 
having returned eastward, in consequence of a serious 
quarrel having broken out between the tribes of the 
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Tarabandsa and the Tin-ger-égedesh, who composed 
part of the army; and in consequence of the obstinacy 
of A’khbi, the chief of the Igwadaren, who had 
refused to acknowledge the authority of his lege 
lord, and to come forth from his place of retreat, the 
island of Kurkozdy, in order to do homage to 
Alkuttabu. The ruling tribe of the Awelimmeden 
gave vent to their anger by plundering the poor inha- 
bitants of Bamba, or Kasbah, a place situated about 
half-way between here and Gégo. That dreaded host 
having retraced its steps, and thus disappointed the 
hopes of my protector, all the poor people who had 
put themselves under the protection of the Sheikh felt 
reassured, and again brought out their little pro- 
perty, which they had secreted in the various tents of 
the encampment. The I’gelad lagged a little longer 
behind, and in the evening assembled in considerable 
numbers before my tent in order to have a talk with 
me. On the whole they behaved very decently. 
Seeing that I was now restricted to a stay in the 
encampment, I had sent my servant, the Gatréni, 
into the town in order to bring out my luggage. He 
returned in the evening without having accomplished 
his errand, but in the company of the Sheikh himself, 
who informed me that he did not wish the luggage 
to be brought out of the town before he was ready to 
accompany me himself on my journey, as he was 
afraid that his two brothers still wanted to get some- 
thing more out of me than they had done. But as 
he had sworn in the first paroxysm of anger that he 
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would at all hazards bring me back into the town, 
I told him, in order to console him, that I would 
once more re-enter the place in the dark, quite by 
myself, stay a short time in my house, and then return 
to the camp, in order that his oath might be fulfilled. 
But he would not allow me to expose myself to any 
danger on his account, as the rules of his creed made 
it easy for him to get rid of the obligation thus con- 
tracted against his conscience, by subjecting himself to 
the penance of a three days’ fast. He informed me now 
that the Fullan officer, Férreji, had accompanied him 
on leaving the town as far as the “rdéddha,” giving 
him every assurance of his friendship, and that thus 
everything would end well; and he hoped to obtain 
for me favourable conditions from the Fullan for any 
future European or Englishman visiting this place. 
Together with the Sheikh, Sidi A’lawate also had come 
out, and he behaved in a rather friendly manner to 
ine, offering his services towards hastening my depar- 
ture, which I gladly accepted, without however putting 
any confidence in him; for I was well aware that he 
liked my property better than myself. 

Seeing that I was obliged to resign myself in pa- 
tience, and had still to wait here some time, I sent 
one servant and two of my horses into the town. 
Since the waters had retired, the flies had become 
such a terrible plague, that they threatened the life of 
man and beast, and it was chiefly this nuisance that 
rendered my stay here so uncomfortable. It was 
likewise almost the ruin of the horse, which I was 
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obliged to keep with me in case of any emergency. 
It is on account of this pest that none of the people of 
the desert, whose chief property consists in camels, 
are enabled to visit the town at this period of the 
year. | 

Not only flies, but other species of insects also, 
became now exceedingly abundant in this desert tract, 
after it had been inundated and fertilised by the 
waters of the river; and a countless number of cater- 
pillars especially became very troublesome, creeping 
about the ground, and getting upon the carpets and 
mats and every other article. While thus the incon- 
venience of the open camp was manifold, my amuse- 
ments were rather limited, and even my food was 
poorer than it had been before. The famous “rejire” 
had been supplanted, from want of cheese, by the less 
tasteful ‘“‘dakno,” seasoned, in the absence of honey, 
with the fruit of the baobab or monkey-bread tree. In 
the morning, however, it afforded me some amusement 
to observe the daughters of the I’gelad driving out 
to the pasture grounds their parents’ asses, and to 
witness the various incidents in the daily life of these 
people. But they were soon to leave, as well as the 
Kél-ulli, both tribes returning to their quarters fur- 
ther eastward. 

All my friends, with whom I had had only so 
short an acquaintance, thus taking leave of me, 
I was extremely glad when a brother of Mohammed 
ben ‘Abd-All4hi came out of the town and paid me a 
visit. It was from this man, whose name was Daud, 
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that I obtained a great deal of important inform- 
ation with respect to the quarter north of the river, 
between Hamda-Allahi and Baghena. I also met 
here another person, who gave me a curious. piece 
of information with regard to the Ras el Ma, the 
ereat north-westerly creek of the river, which I have 
already mentioned repeatedly, and of which I shall 
say more in the Appendix*, although I was not en- 
abled to understand its whole purport. In reference 
to that basin, he said, that, when the waters had 
decreased very considerably, a bubbling was observed 
at the bottom of the basin; but whether this referred 
to sources of living water, or to some other pheno- 
menon, I could not make out distinctly, although I 
imagine the former to be the case. 

This was a very important day in various 
respects. First, it was highly remarkable 
for its atmospheric character, as beginning the “‘nisan,” 
that is to say, the short rainy season of spring. This 
peculiar season I had not observed in the other more 
southerly parts of Negroland which I had visited, but 
it is also observed in other tropical regions, especially 
in Bengal, although that country is certainly placed 
under different conditions, and reaches farther north- 
ward. We had two regular falls of rain this day, 
although of no great abundance, this phenomenon 
being repeated for about seven days, though not in 
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* Appendix I., which contains all that I know about the western 
half of the desert between Timbiktu and the Atlantic. 
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succession. Meanwhile the flies became quite insup- 
portable, and almost drove me to despair. 

But the day was also important in another respect, 
as the sons of Sidi Mohammed, El Bakay, and his 
brothers, attempted to bring about a friendly under- 
standing among themselves; and I was not a little 
surprised in the morning of this day, on being in- 
formed by Sidi Mohammed, who acted as my guard 
here, that I was to accompany him back to the 
‘“rédha,” the venerated cemetery a few hundred 
yards east of the town, where Sidi Mukhtar lies 
buried ; for it thus seemed as if there was still some 
prospect of my again coming into collision with the 
townspeople. Galloping on the road with Daud, the 
brother of ‘Abd-Allahi, who accompanied us, and 
beating him easily on my fine ‘“ Blast of the Desert,” 
as I styled my horse, which was still in tolerable 
condition, | followed my companion, and we took 
our post at the southern side of the tomb of the 
ancestor of the holy family. Although I had passed 
it repeatedly on former occasions, I never until now 
inspected it closely. JI found it a spacious clay 
apartment, surrounded by several smaller tombs of 
people who were desirous of placing themselves under 
the protection of the spirit of this holy man, even in 
the other world. 

Gradually we were joined by the relations and 
friends of the Sheikh, A’lawate appearing first and 
saluting me in his usual smiling manner; then the 
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almost as a member of the family; next followed 
Hammadi, who greeted me and received my com- 
pliments in return; then the Sheikh el Bakay; and, 
lastly, “Abidin, whom I had not seen before. He 
looked rather older than the Sheikh, with expressive 
sharply cut and manly features, besides a rather 
fair complexion, fairer than my host. He was clad 
in a bernus of violet colour, and it appeared re- 
markable to me that, although I had placed myself 
exclusively under the protection of his brother, to 
whom he as well as Hammadi was vehemently opposed, 
yet he behaved very friendly towards me. 

All the parties having assembled, we were regaled 
with a luncheon, at which I was the first to be helped. 
The people then having said their prayers of “ aser,” 
while I retired behind the sepulchre, in order not to 
give any offence, we went to a greater distance 
from the town, in an easterly direction, in order to 
get out of the way of the people who had come from 
the town on this occasion, when the various members of 
the family of Mukhtar sat down upon the ground in 
a circle, and began a serious private consultation, in 
order to settle their political affairs; but, although it 
lasted for more than an hour, it did not seem to lead 
to the desired end, and broke up abruptly. The 
Sheikh had endeavoured to persuade me to pass this 
night in the A’beraz, or the suburb of the town; 
but this I had refused to do, being afraid of causing 
another disturbance, and, as he promised that he would 
come out of the town with my luggage on the Friday 
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following, I returned with Sidi-Mohammed to the 
tents. 

Honourably as I was treated on these different oc- 
casions in consequence of the great exertions of my 
protector, yet the Fulldn had obtained, through- 
out the whole affair, a slight advantage in po- 
litical superiority, and they followed it up without 
hesitation and delay, by levying a tax of 2000 
shells upon each full-grown person, under the pre- 
text that they did not say their Friday prayers 
in the great mosque as they were ordered to do. 
This is one of the means by which the conquering 
tribe was endeavouring to subdue the national spirit 
of the native population, by making them celebrate 
the great weekly prayer in the mosque which had 
originally been built by the Mandingo conqueror 
_Mansa Musa, and which they themselves had made 
the centre of their establishment in the town. Even 
in previous times it had always been the centre of 
the Mohammedan quarter. They were supported 
in this endeavour by the precepts of Islam, ac- 
cording to which a Moslim, even if he says his 
ordinary prayers at home, is obliged, when staying 
in the town and not prevented by disease, to say his 
Friday prayers in the Jama. 

When the Fullin conquered the place, they 
purposely increased the ruin of the old native 
mosque of San-koré, which is situated in the north- 
ern quarter, and afterwards prevented its being 
repaired, till by the exertions of the Sheikh El 
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Bakay, especially on his visit to Hamda-Allahi some 
years previously, the inhabitants of the town had 
been allowed to repair that mosque at their own ex- 
pense. This had been accomplished at the cost of 
600 blocks or rus of salt, equal to about 2007. 

Besides levying this tax upon the inhabitants in 
general, they also devised means to subject to a par- 
ticular punishment the Arab part of the population 
who had especially countenanced the Sheikh in his 
opposition against their order to drive me out, by 
making a domiciliary search through their huts, and 
taking away some sixty or eighty bales or sunniye of 
tobacco, an article which, as I have stated on a former 
occasion, forms a religious and political contraband 
under the severe and austere rule of the Fulbe in 
this quarter. 

This was the day on which the Sheikh 
had promised to bring out my luggage, but, 
to my great disappointment, he came empty-handed ; 
and again he had much to say about the expected 
arrival of Alkuttabu, the chief Somki, it was stated, 
having been called from A’ribinda to meet his liege 
lord at Ghérgo (pronounced Rérgo) with fifteen 
boats. But, as the sequel showed, this was a mere 
stratagem of that crafty chief, who intended to make 
an unexpected foray upon his foes the Kél-hekikan, in 
which enterprise he was perfectly successful, killing 
about a dozen of that already greatly reduced tribe. 
While the Sheikh boasted of the innumerable host 
which his friend the Tarki chief carried with him, 
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I was greatly amused at learning from an Uraghen, 
who had come to pay us a visit, that Alkuttabu had 
only 300 fighting men with him at the time. I also 
observed with a certain degree of satisfaction that 
my kindly host became aware of what I was subjected 
to day by day; for, while on a visit to my tent, one of 
the flies that tormented me stung him so severely as 
to draw blood; and I then showed him my poor 
horse which was suffering dreadfully, although at 
times we lighted a small fire in order to afford him 
some relief. 

During my stay here, I had become better ac- 
quainted with Sidi Mohammed, and I had convinced 
myself that he was a straightforward man, although 
certainly not very friendly disposed towards Christians 
in general, Next morning, therefore, when he and 
the Sheikh were consulting together, I complained 
bitterly of their breaking their word so repeatedly, 
and putting off my departure so continually. They 
then endeavoured to soothe my disappointment, and, 
as they were going into the town, wanted me to 
go along with them, but I declined. In conse- 
quence of this remonstrance, they sent me from 
the town the Sheikh’s nephew, who had been ill 
for several days, to bear me company and to take 
care of me, and this was a great treat in my soli- 
tary situation, as I had nobody to speak to. How- 
ever, new difficulties appeared to arise with regard 
to my departure, and, during the next few days, I 
received several curious messages, the real purport 
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of which I was quite at a loss to understand. But 
El] Bakay at length promised that I should only have 
to wait two days longer, when he would go with me 
himself; but it was not till the very last day in 
March that he returned from the town to the camp, 
and, although he at length brought my luggage 
with him, my real departure was even then still far 
remote. | 

During this time [ had especially to contend against 
the intrigues of my head man ‘Ali el A’geren, who 
seemed to find the stay in Timbuktu at my expense 
(where he himself was quite safe and well off, and could 
do what he liked,) quite pleasant and comfortable. 
He was therefore in no hurry to leave, but rather 
tried every means in his power to counteract my en- 
deavours for a speedy departure. An extraordinary 
degree of patience was therefore necessary on my part, 
and I was obliged to seek relief from the tediousness 
of my stay here in every little circumstance that 
broke the uniform tenor of my monotonous life. 

A great source of entertainment to me were the 
young sons of my protector, Baba A’hmed and Zén el 
‘Abidin, who were continually wrangling about all 
sorts of articles, whether they belonged to the one or 
the other; my tent and my horse forming the chief 
objects of their childish dispute. And I was greatly 
amused, at times, at the younger boy placing himself 
at the entrance of my tent, and protesting that it was 
Zén el ‘Abidin’s tent, and preventing his elder brother 
from approaching it. .The plate opposite gives a fair 
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idea of the whole life of this desert camp, with its 
liberty, its cheerfulness, and its tediousness. 

Our camp also afforded me at times some other 
amusement ; for although the Tawdarek had returned 
to their usual seats, the Gwanin were still kept back 
here by their fear of the Kél-hekikan, and they oc- 
casionally got up a national play, which caused a little 
diversion. But I did not like these people nearly 
so well as the wild I’mdshagh; for, having become de- 
graded by being subjected to the caprices of stronger 
tribes, they have almost entirely lost that independent 
spirit which is so prepossessing in the son of the desert, 
even though he be the greatest ruffian. 

One afternoon they collected round my tent and 
began boasting of what they had done for me. They 
told me that the Full4n had written to their 
Sheikh, Weled “Abéda, accusing the Gwanin that, in 
the night when El Bakay was bringing me back to 
Timbuktu, they had been fighting against them, and, 
among other mischief, had killed a horse belonging 
to them; and that their chief had answered, that 
his people had done well in defending me, and that 
nobody should hurt me after I had once succeeded in 
placing myself under the Sheikh’s protection. And 
this, be it remembered, was the self-same chief who 
had murdered Major Laing; and one or the other of 
these very Gwanin, with whom I had dealings every 
day, were perhaps implicated in that very murder. 
I was thus led to inquire of these people whether 
there were no papers remaining of that unfortu- 
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nate traveller, and was told that they were all 
scattered or made away with; but I learned, to my 
great surprise, that there were letters for myself in 
A’zawad, which had arrived from the east; and 
although these people were not able, or did not feel 
inclined, to give me full information about this matter, 
which was of so much interest to myself, the fact 
proved afterwards to be quite true; but it was a long 
time before I got possession of those letters. 

Nature now looked more cheerful; and, after the 
little rain that had fallen, spring seemed to have 
set in a second time, and the trees were putting forth 
young leaves. The river having now laid bare a con- 
siderable tract of grassy ground, the cattle again found 
their wonted pasture of rich nourishing “ byrgu” on 
its banks, and were thus able to furnish their masters 
with a richer supply of milk. This was a great point 
towards hastening my departure, as the télamid (or 
pupils of the Sheikh) had reason to expect that they 
would not be starved on the road. The fact that the 
tribes which we had to pass on our road eastward 
were entirely without milk, which forms their chief 
support, had exercised some influence upon them. 

Meanwhile the turbulent state of the country grew 
worse and worse, since the Awelimmiden had shown 
such signs of weakness; and the Tin-ger-égedesh were 
said to have fallen upon the tribe of the Takétakayen 
settled in A’ribinda, and to have killed six of their num- 
ber. The chief, Somki, also made at the same time a 
sanguinary attack upon the Kél-hekikan; and the state 
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of feud and hostility among the Igwadaren had reached 
an extraordinary height, for besides the common 
animosity which this tribe had displayed against their 
former liege lord, Alkuttabu, two different factions 
were opposed to each other in the most bloody feud, 
one of them being led by A’khbi and Wéghdugu, and 
the other by Téni, to whom were attached the greater 
part of the Tarabandsa and the Kél-hekikan. 

This chief, Téni, rendered himself particularly odious 
to the Sheikh’s party by keeping back a consider- 
able amount of property belonging to the Gwanin, 
among which were a dozen slaves, more than fifty 
asses, and three hundred and sixty sheep. A very 
noisy assembly was held, in the evening of the 1st of 
April, inside my “‘zeriba,” or fence of thorny bushes 
with which I had fortified my little encampment, 
in front of my tent. All the Gwanin assembled 
round my fire, and proposed various measures for 
arranging their affairs and for subduing the obstinate 
old Téni. One speaker was particularly distinguished 
by the cleverness of his address and his droll ex- 
pressions, although I thought the latter rather too 
funny for a serious consultation. However, this man 
was not a Berbushi, but an I’do ‘Ali, and therefore 
could not present a fair specimen of the capabilities 
of this tribe. 

This same chief, ITéni, was also the cause of some 
anxiety to myself, as it was he who, as I have stated 
on a former occasion, when a young man, was wounded 
in the leg by Mungo Park; and I was therefore rather 
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afraid that he might take an opportunity of revenging 
himself upon me. There is no doubt that, in the 
murderous assault upon Major Laing in Wadi Ahén- 
net, the Tawarek were partly instigated by a feeling 
of revenge for the heavy loss inflicted upen them by 
Mungo Park in his voyage down the Niger. At 
this very moment the dreaded chief, with part of 
his people, was here in the neighbourhood, and caused 
great anxiety to Mini, a younger brother of Wédgh- 
dugu, one of the chiefs of the Tarabanasa, who had come 
on a visit to the Sheikh. Our frightened friend, in © 
consequence, was rambling about the whole day on the 
fine black horse which my host had made me a present 
of, in order to spy out the movements of his enemy. 
He even wanted me to exchange my horse for two 
camels, in order that he might make his escape. 

This man, who was an amiable and intelligent sort of 
person, gave me a fair specimen of what trouble I 
should have in making my way through those nume- 
rous tribes of Tawarek along the river; for, when he 
begged a present from me, I thought a common blue 
shirt, or ‘“‘rishaba,” of which kind I had prepared about 
a dozen, quite sufficient for him, as I had had no deal- 
ings whatever with him, and was under no obligation 
to him; but he returned it to me with the greatest 
contempt, as unworthy of his dignity. 

My supplies at this time were greatly reduced, and 
in order to obtain a small amount of shells I was 
obliged to sell a broken musket belonging to me. 

Under all these circumstances I was extremely glad 
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when, in the evening of the 3rd of April, the provision 
bags of the Sheikh, of which I was assured the half 
was destined for my own use, were brought out of the 
town. But, nevertheless, the final arrangements for 
my departure were by no means settled, and the fol- 
lowing day everything seemed again more uncertain 
than ever, the kadhi, Weled Faamme, having arrived 
with another body of sixty armed men, and with 
fresh orders to levy contributions of money upon the 
inhabitants, in order to make them feel the superiority 
of the ruler of Hamda-Allahi. At the same time the 
people from Tawat set all sorts of intrigues afoot, in 
order to prevent the Sheikh from leaving the town, 
being afraid that in his absence they should be ex- 
posed to continual vexation on the part of the ruling 
tribe; for although the Sheikho A’hmedu, in sending 
presents to Timbuktu, had not neglected El Bakay, 
yet he had shown his preference for Hammédi, the 
rival of the latter, in so decided a manner, that my 
friend could not expect that in leaving the town his 
interests would be respected*; and I had to employ 
the whole of my influence with the Sheikh in order 
to prevent him from changing his plan. 

But, gradually, everything that my host was to take 
with him on such a journey, consisting of books and 
provisions, was brought from the town, so that it 
really looked as if El Bakay was to go himself. 


* The present sent by the Sheikho A’hmedu consisted of 800 
measures of corn to El Bakay, and as much to Hammadi, besides 
ten slaves to the latter. 
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His horses had been brought from Kabara on the 
9th, and several people, who were to accompany us 
on our journey eastward, having joined us the follow- 
ing day, the Sheikh himself arrived on the 11th, 
and our encampment became full of bustle. My 
own little camping-ground also was now enlivened 
with all my people, who had come to join me; and 
my small store of books, which had been brought from 
the town, enabled me to give more variety to my en- 
tertainment. 

A rather disagreeable incident now occurred. 
The Zoghoran officer, the companion of Férreji, had 
come out on some errand, while I was staying with 
the three brothers in the large tent, which had 
been erected for Sidi Mohammed. I wanted to leave, 
but Bakay begged me to stay. I therefore remained 
a short time, but became so disgusted with the in- 
sulting language of the Zoghoran, that I soon left 
abruptly, although his remarks had more direct 
reference to the French, or, rather, the French and 
half-caste traders on the Senegal, than to the English 
or any other European nation. He spoke of the 
Christians in the most contemptuous manner, de- 
scribing them as sitting like women in the bottom 
of their steamboats, and doing nothing but eating 
raw egos: concluding with the paradoxical state- 
ment, which is not very flattering to Europeans, 
that the idolatrous Bambara were far better people, and 
much farther advanced in civilisation than the Chris- 
tians. It is singular how the idea that the Europeans 
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are fond of raw eggs (a most disgusting article to a 
Mahommedan), as already proved by the experience of 
Mungo Park, has spread over the whole of Negro- 
land, and it can only be partially explained by the 
great predilection which the French have for boiled 
egos. 

Altogether my situation required an extraordinary 
amount of forbearance, for A’lawate also troubled 
me again with his begging propensities. But when he 
came himself to take leave of me, I told him that the 
time for presents was now past; whereupon he said, 
that he was aware that if I wanted to give I gave, 
meaning that it was only the want of goodwill that 
made me not comply with his wish. I assured him 
that I had given him a great many presents against 
my own inclination, He owned that he had driven a 
rather hard bargain with me, but, when he wanted me 
to acknowledge at least that he had done me no per- 
sonal harm, I told him that the reason was rather his 
want of power than his want of inclination, and that, — 
although I had nothing to object to him in other 
respects, I should not like to trust myself in his hands 
alone in the wilderness. 

The difficulties which a place like Timbuktu pre- 
sents to a free commercial intercourse with Euro- 
peans are very great. For while the remarkable 
situation of the town, at the edge of the desert and 
on the border of various races, in the present de- 
generated condition of the native kingdoms makes a 
strong government very difficult, nay almost im- 
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possible, its distance from either the west coast or 
the mouth of the Niger is very considerable. But, 
on the other hand, the great importance of its situa- 
tion at the northern curve or elbow of that majestic 
river, which, in an immense sweep encompasses the 
whole southern half of North-Central Africa, in- 
cluding countries densely populated and of the 
greatest productive capabilities, renders it most de- 
sirable to open it to European commerce, while the 
river itself affords immense facilities for such a pur- 
pose. For, although the town is nearer to the French 
settlements in Algeria on the one side, and those on 
the Senegal on the other, yet it is separated from the 
former by a tract of frightful desert, while between 
it and the Senegal lies an elevated tract of country, 
nay, along the nearest road, a mountain chain extends 
of tolerable height. Further, we have here a family 
which, long before the French commenced their 
conquest of Algeria, exhibited their friendly feelings 
toward the English in an unquestionable manner, and 
at the present moment the most distinguished member 
of this family is most anxious to open free intercourse 
with the English. Even in the event of the greatest 
success of the French policy in Africa, they will never 
effect the conquest of this region. On the other hand, 
if a liberal government were secured to Timbuktu, 
by establishing a ruler independent of the Fulbe of 
Hamda-Allahi, who are strongly opposed to all inter- 
course with Europeans, whether French or English, 
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an immense field might be opened to European com- 
merce, and thus the whole of this part of the world 
might again be subjected to a wholesome organiza- 
tion. The sequel of my narrative will show how, 
under the protection of the Sheikh El Bakay, I en- 
deavoured to open the track along the Niger. 
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ABORTIVE ATTEMPT AT DEPARTURE FROM TIMBUKTU. 


I wap been obliged to leave the town on the 17th of 
March, in consequence of the brothers of the Sheikh 
having deemed such a step essential for the security 
of the town, and advantageous to their own personal 
interest. Since that time my departure had been 
earnestly discussed almost daily, but nevertheless, 
amidst infinite delays and procrastinations, the 19th 
of April had arrived before we at length set out from 
our encampment, situated at the head of the re- 
markable and highly indented creek of Bése-bango. 
Notwithstanding the importance of the day, my 
excellent friend the Sheikh El Bakday could not 
even then overcome his habitual custom of taking 
matters easy. Heslept till a late hour in the morning, 
while his pupils were disputing with the owners of 
the camels which had been hired for the journey, and 
who would not stir. At length my friend got up, 
and our sluggish caravan left the encampment. There 
were, besides our own camels, a good many asses 
belonging to the Gwanin, and laden with cotton 
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strips. It was past eleven o’clock, and the sun 
had already become very troublesome, when we 
left the camp. The chief was so extremely fond 
of his wife and children, that it was an affair of 
some importance to take leave of them. I myself 
had become sincerely attached to his little boys, es- 
pecially the youngest one, Zén el ‘Abidin, who, I 
am led to hope, will remember his friend ‘Abd el 
Kerim. But, notwithstanding my discontent at my 
protector’s want of energy, I could not be angry 
with him; and when he asked me whether he had 
now deceived me, or kept his word, I could not but 
praise his conduct, although I told him that I must 
first see the end of it. He smiled, and turning to 
his companion the old Haiballah (Habib Allah), who 
had come from A’zawad to spend some time in his 
company, asked him whether I was not too mistrustful ; 
but the event unluckily proved that I was not. 

The vegetation in the neighbourhood of Bése- 
bango is extremely rich; but as we advanced gradually 
the trees ceased, with the exception of the kdlgo, the 
bush so often mentioned by me in Hausa, and which 
here begins to be very common. I was greatly dis- 
appointed in my expectation of making a good day’s 
march, for, after proceeding a little more than three 
miles, I saw my tent, which had gone in advance, 
pitched in the neighbourhood of an encampment of 
Arabs belonging to the tribe of the Ergageda. Here 
we stayed the remainder of the day, enjoying the 
hospitality of these people, who had to pay dearly 
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for the honour of such a visit; for the pupils of my 
friend, who had capital appetites, required a great deal 
of substantial nourishment to satisfy their cravings; 
and besides a dozen dishes of rice, and a great quantity 
of milk, two oxen had to be slaughtered by our 
hosts. These Arabs, who formed here an encampment 
of about twenty-five spacious tents, made of sheep- 
skins or farrwel, have no camels, and possess only a 
few cows, their principal herds being sheep and goats, 
besides a large number of asses. They have been 
settled in this district, near the river, since the time 
when Sidi Mukhtar, the elder brother of El Bakay, 
established himself in Timbuktu, that is to say, in the 
year 1832. | | 

Although I should have liked much better to have 
made at once a fair start on our journey, I was glad 
that we had at least set out at all, and, lying down in 
the shade of a small kalgo tree, I indulged in the 
hope that in a period of from forty to fifty days I 
might reach Sékoto; but I had no idea of the unfa- 
vourable circumstances which were gathering to 
frustrate my hopes. — 

The whole of this district is richly clothed with 
siwak, or ‘irak (Capparis sodata), and is greatly in- 
fested with lions, for which reason we were obliged 
to surround our camping-ground with a thick fence, 
or zeriba; and the encampment of the Sheikh, for 
whom an immense leathern tent had been pitched, 
with his companions, horses, and camels, together 
with the large fires, presented a very imposing appear- 
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ance. I was told that the lion hereabouts has no 
mane, or at least a very small one, like the lon of 
A’sben. 

The first part of this day’s march led through qnursaay, 
a flat country, which some time before had 4???" 
been entirely inundated. Even at present, not only 
on the south side of the path, towards the river, 
were extensive inundations to be seen, but on the 
left, or north side, a large open sheet spread out. 
Having passed numbers of Tawarek, who were shifting 
their tents, as well as two miserable-looking encamp- 
ments of the Shémman-A’mmas, whose movements af- 
forded some proofs of the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, we ascended the higher sandy bank, where I first 
observed the poisonous euphorbia, called here “ abari 
e’ sebuwa,” or “taboru,” which generally grows in 
the shade of the trees, especially in that of acacias, 
and is said frequently to cause the death of the lion, 
from which circumstance its name is derived. Pursu- 
ing our easterly course, and keeping along the sandy 
bank, with a deep marshy ground on our right, we 
then reached a group of two encampments, one be- 
longing to the I’denan, and the other to the Shémman- 
A’mmas, and here halted during the hot hours of 
the day. Both the above-mentioned tribes are of a 
degraded character; and the women were anything but 
decent and respectable in their behaviour. 

Having here decided that it was better to go our- 
selves and fetch the rest of our party whom we had 
sent in advance from Bése-bango, instead of despatch- 
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ing a messenger for them, although the place lay 
entirely out of our route, we started late in the 
afternoon, leaving our camels and baggage behind. 
Returning for the first mile and a half, almost along 
the same road we had come, then passing the site of 
a former encampment of the two chiefs named Mush- 
taba and Rumman, whom I have mentioned before, 
we entered the swampy ground to the south along a 
narrow neck of land thickly overgrown with dim- 
palms and brushwood, and thus affording a secure 
retreat to the lion. In the clear light of the evening, 
encompassed as the scenery was on either side, by 
high sandy downs towards the south on the side of 
the river, and by a green grassy ground with a 
channel-like sheet of water on the other it exhibited 
a very interesting spectacle highly characteristic of 
this peculiar watery region. 

Having kept along this neck of land, which is called 
Temaharét, for about two miles, and reached its ter- 
minating point, we had to cross a part of the swamp 
itself which separates this rising ground from the 
downs on the bank of the river, and which less than 
a month previously had been impassable, while at 
present the sheet of water was interrupted, and was 
only from three to three and a half feet in depth at 
the deepest part. We then reached the downs, and 
here again turned westward, having the low swampy 
ground on our right, and an open branch of the river 
on our left. 

This whole tract of country is of a very peculiar 
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character, and presents a very different spectacle 
at various seasons of the year. During the highest 
state of the inundation, only the loftiest downs rise 
above the surface of the water like separate islands, 
and are only accessible by boats during the summer ; 
while the low swampy grounds, laid bare and fertilised 
by the retiring waters, afford excellent pastures 
to innumerable herds of cattle. Even at present, while 
the sun was setting, the whole tract through which 
we were proceeding along the downs was enveloped 
in dense clouds of dust, raised by the numerous herds 
of the Kél-n-Nokunder, who were returning to their 
encampment. Here we were most joyfully received 
by the followers of the Sheikh, who had been waiting 
already several days for us, and I received especially 
a most cordial welcome from my young friend 
Mohammed ben Khottar, the Sheikh’s nephew, whom 
I esteemed greatly on account of his intelligent and 
chivalrous character. He informed me how anxious 
they had been on my account, owing to our continued 
delay. Having brought no tent with me, a large 
leathern one was pitched, and I was hospitably treated 
with milk and rice. 

The Kél-n-Nokunder are a division of the nume- 
rous tribe of the I’dendn, and although in a political 
respect they do not enjoy the privileges of full liberty 
and nobility, yet, protected by the Kunta, and the 
Sheikh El Bakay in particular, they have succeeded 
in retaining possession of a considerable number of 


cattle. All of them are tolba, that is to say, students ; 
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and they are all able to read. Some of them can even 
write, although the I’denan cannot now boast of men 
distinguished for great learning as they could in 
former times. 

All these people who come under the category of 
tolba, are distinguished by their fair complexion, 
and do not possess the muscular frame common 
among the free I’mdéshagh. Their fair complexion 
is the more conspicuous, as the men, with scarcely 
an exception, wear white shirts and white turbans. 
All of them took a great interest in me, and looked 
with extreme curiosity upon the few European ar- 
ticles which I had with me at the time. After some 
little delay the next morning we left the place, and 
at that time I little fancied that I was soon to visit 
this spot again. It is called Ernésse, or Nukkaba el 
kebira, the great (sandy) down. 

Having this time excellent guides with us who knew 
the difficult ground thoroughly, after leaving the 
sandy downs, we struck right across the swampy 
meadow grounds, so that we reached our encamp- 
ment on the other side of Amalélle in a much shorter 
time than on our out journey, while by continual 
windings we almost entirely avoided the swamps; 
but, without a good guide, no one can enter these low 
lands, which constitute a very remarkable feature in 
the character of the river. One of the Kél-n-No- 
kunder, of the name of Ayéba, whom I had occasion- 
ally seen in the town, and who was not less distin- 
guished by his loquacity than by his activity, here 
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received a small present from me, as well as some of 
the I’dendn, who, during my absence, had treated my 
people hospitably. 

Starting in the afternoon, after a march of about 
eight miles, at first through a low swampy country, 
afterwards through a sandy wilderness with an un- 
dulating surface and with high sandy downs towards 
the river, we reached an encampment of Kél-ulli, the 
same people who had repeatedly protected me during 
my stay in the town, and, on firing a few shots, we 
were received by our friends with the warlike de- 
monstration of a loud beating of their shields. The 
hospitable treatment which they exhibited towards 
us in the course of the evening really filled me with 
pity on their account, for, having no rice or milk, 
they slaughtered not less than three oxen and 
twenty goats, in order to feast our numerous and 
hungry party, and make a holiday for themselves. 
Thus, having arrived after sunset, great part of the 
night was spent in revelling, and the encampment 
with the many fires, the numbers of people, horses, 
and beasts of burden, in the midst of the trees, formed 
a highly interesting scene. 

In the course of the evening I received a visit from 
my protector. I had promised him another handsome 
present as soon as he should have fairly entered with 
me upon my home journey, and he now wanted to 
know what it was. I informed him that it consisted 
of a pair of richly ornamented pistols, which I had 


kept expressly for the occasion: but instead of at once 
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taking possession of them, he requested me to keep 
them for him till another time; for he himself was no 
doubt fully aware that our journey was not yet fairly 
begun; and its abortive character became fully ap- 
parent the following day, when, after a march of 
less than seven miles, we encamped near the tents 
of Téni, or E’ Téni, the first chief of the Tarabanasa. 

The locality, which is called Téns-aréri, was of so 
swampy a character that we looked for some time in 
vain for a tolerably dry spot to pitch our tents, and it 
had a most unfavourable effect upon my health. Here 
we remained this and the two following days: and it 
became evident that as this chief persisted in his dis- 
obedience to his liege lord Alkuittabu, the other more 
powerful chief, A’khbi, whose mutinous behaviour had 
been the chief reason of the former not coming to 
Timbuktu, would certainly follow his example. The 
fact was, that, irritated against their superior chief, 
or more probably treating him with contempt on ac- 
count of his youth and want of energy, after the death 
of his predecessor, E’ Nabegha, they had fallen upon 
his mercenaries, especially the Shémman-A’mmas, and 
deprived them of their whole stock of cattle. 

This was the first time that I saw these more 
easterly Tawarek in their own territory; and I was 
greatly astonished at their superior bearing in com- 
parison with the Tademékket and I’regendten, both 
in their countenance and in their dress. They were 
also richly ornamented with small metal boxes, made 
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very neatly, and consisting of tin and copper: but it 
was in vain that I endeavoured to obtain some of 
them as a curiosity. They wore also a rich profu- 
sion of white rings, which are made of the bones of 
that very remarkable animal the “ayu,” or Manatus, 
which seems to be not less frequent in the western 
than in the eastern branch of the Niger. As a token 
of their nobility and liberty, all of them carried 
iron spears and swords, the degraded tribes not being 
allowed to make use of these manly weapons. 

The encampment consisted of about thirty leathern 
tents, of great size; and, besides the Tarabanasa, a 
party of the Kél-hekikan of Zillikay were encamped. 
This was a less favourable circumstance ; for, while as 
yet I had been always on the best footing with these 
Tawarek, the latter proved rather troublesome: and 
I got involved in a religious dispute with one of their 
chiefs named Ayub, or Sinnefel, against my inclina- 
tion, which might have done me some harm. On 
his asking me why we did not pray in the same 
manner as themselves, I replied that our God did not 
live in the east, but was everywhere, and that there- 
fore we had no occasion to offer up our prayers in 
that direction. This answer appeared to satisfy 
him: but he affected to be horrified when he heard 
that we did not practise circumcision, and endea- 
voured to excite the fanatical zeal of the whole camp 
against me. I, however, succeeded in partly effacing 
the bad impression thus caused, by making use of a 
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Biblical expression, and observing that we circum- 
cised our hearts, and not any other part of our body, 
having expressly abolished that rite, as it appeared 
to us to be an emblem of the Jewish creed. 

I also told them that if they thought that circum- 
cision was a privilege and an emblem of Isld4m, they 
were greatly mistaken, as many of the pagan tribes 
around them, whom they treated with so much con- 
tempt, practised this rite. This latter observation es- 
pecially made a great impression upon them; and they 
did not fail to remark that I always knew how to parry 
any attack made against my creed. But, in other 
respects, I was very cautious in avoiding any dispute, 
and I was extremely lucky in not having anything 
to do with an arrogant relative of the Sheikh, of the 
name of ‘Abd e’ Rahman Weled Sid, who had lately 
come from A’zawad to stay some time with his uncle, 
and obtain from him some present. 

With the small presents which I made to each of 
the Tarabanasa, I got on very well with them; but 
as for their women, who, as was always the case at 
these encampments, came in the evening to have a 
look at me, and, if possible, to obtain a small pre- 
sent, I left them without the least’ acknowledgment. 
Among the whole tribe I did not observe one distin- 
guished in any manner by her beauty or becoming 
manners. 

The chief behaved so inhospitably that my com- 
panions were almost starved to death, and I had to 
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treat several of them; but, in acknowledgment, I re- 
ceived some useful information.” 

At length we left this uncomfortable and 
unhealthy camping-ground, and had some 
difficulty in turning round the swamp which is here 
formed, and further on in traversing a dense forest 
which almost precluded any progress. Having then 
passed along a rising sandy ground, we had again to 
cross a most difficult swampy tract, overgrown with 
dense forest, which at times obliged us to ascend the 
high sandy downs that bordered the great river on 
our right, and afforded a splendid view over the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Gradually we emerged from the dense forest upon 


Tuesday, 
April 25th. 


* A complete list of all the tribes and sections of the I’méshagh 
or Tawarek will be given in Appendix II. Here I will commu- 
nicate the family relations of these chiefs of the Igwadaren, which 
are of importance for understanding clearly the political state of 
things in this part of the Niger, and which may be of some use to 
any future expedition. First, A’khbi, the principal chief of this 
tribe, is a son of Salem, son of Hemme, son of Akhéum. His rival 
is Sadaktu, the nephew of Simsim, who is a son of El A’mmer (the 
name of Sadaktu’s father I do not know), son of Walaswarislar, son 
of Akhéum. Associated with A’khbi is El Woghdugu, a chief of a 
section of the Tarabanasa, a very chivalrous man, and a great friend 
of the Sheikh El Bakay, and son of E’g el Henne, son of Manstr ; 
El Woghdugu’s brothers are Mini, Mohammed, Aniti, and Lubéd. 
Another chief of the Tarabanasa, and a deadly enemy of El Wogh- 
dugu, although allied with A’khbi, is E’ Téni son of Agante, son of 
Kbawi, son of Manstr, son of Ag e’ Saade, son of Awédha. EF’ 
Téni’s sons are: Umbinge, Imbékke or Baba, Asatil, and Inndsara; 
sons ofa brother of E’ Téniare: Babaye and Bubakkeri. Another 
great man related to E’ Téni is U’gast, son of Shét, son of Khawi. 
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the green border of a backwater which stretched out 
behind the sandy downs, which were enlivened by 
cattle. Marching along this low verdant ground, we 
reached a place called Tauitilt at eleven o’clock. Here 
Woghda, the father-in-law of Wdéghdugu, had just 
pitched his tents, and part of his luggage was, at the 
moment of our arrival, being carried over from the 
island of Kéra, where the chief Saul had encamped, 
and the shores of which were enlivened by numerous 
herds of horned cattle. 

Such is the remarkable mode of life adopted by 
these southern sections of the mysterious veiled 
rovers of the desert. ‘Totally metamorphosed as they 
are by the character of the new region of which they 
have taken possession, they wander about and re- 
move their encampments from one island to the 
other, and from one shore to the other, swimming 
their cattle across the river. They have almost re- 
nounced the use of the camel, that hardy animal, 
which afforded their only means of existence in those 
desert regions which had formerly been their home. 

It was a highly interesting camping-ground. This 
branch of the river, which was about two hundred 
yards broad, and at present from six to eight feet 
deep, was enlivened by several boats, together with a 
good number of cattle, apparently rather averse to 
entering the water, which in summer usually dries 
up; the Tawarek busily arranging their little property 
and pitching their tents, or erecting their little booth- 
like huts of matting; then behind us the dense forest, 
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closely enveloped by climbing plants. The principal 
branch of the river is from two to three miles distant. 

We had scarcely arrived, when the cheerful little 
Woghda started from his tent with a sudden bound, 
worthy of a public exhibition, in order to receive his 
friend the Sheikh El Bakéy. We encamped in the 
shade of the large trees, close to the border of the 
water, where we were soon visited by several Son- 
ghay people, who inhabit a small hamlet on the island 
of Kora, where they cultivate tobacco. This article 
‘constituted in former times the chief branch of culti- 
vation all along the river, but at present, since the 
conquest of the country by the Fulbe, it has become a 
contraband article, so that the people from Timbuktu 
come stealthily hither, in order to buy from these 
people their produce with cotton strips or tari. 

This chief, Wéghda, had been present, when quite 
a boy, at the attack which the Igwaédaren at E’gedesh 
made upon Mungo Park, whom all the old men along 
the river know very well, from his large strange- 
looking boat, with his white sail, his long coat, his 
straw hat, and large gloves. He had stopped at 
Bamba in order to buy fowls, of which he appears to 
have endeavoured to obtain a supply at every large 
place along the river. W06ghda further asserted that 
it was on this occasion that the Tawdrek killed two of 
the Christians in the boat; but this seems to be a 
mistake, as it appears evident that two of the four 
valiant men, who, solitary and abandoned, in their 
boat, like a little fortress, navigated this river for so 
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many hundred miles in the midst of these hostile 
tribes, were killed much lower down. 

The people have plenty of asses, and a sword-blade 
of the commonest German or Solingen manufacture 
fetches every where two of these animals, which are 
sold for at least 6000 shells each in the town. But 
the more conscientious Arabs do not: trade with the 
Tawarek, whose property they well know, for the 
greatest part, to be “‘ haram,” or forbidden, because 
taken by violent means. 


It had been announced that we were to start in the’ 


afternoon, but there was no reason for hurrying our 
departure, and we quietly encamped here for the 
night, when we were visited by a great number of the 
Welad Moluk, whose encampment was at no great 
distance from ours. ‘They were short, thick-set men, 
with fair complexions, and expressive prepossessing 
features, but some of them were suffering dread- 
fully from a disgusting disease, which they attributed 
to the bad quality of the water. One or two of 
them, at least, had their nose and part of their face 
entirely eaten away by cancers, and formed altogether 
a horrible spectacle. 

Much more agreeable was a visit which I received 
from the Tawarek chief, Saul, the leader of the Kél- 
Tamulait, a very stately personage, who remained the 
greater part of the night with us, engaged in ani- 
mated conversation with the Sheikh. The following 
morning, while we were arranging our luggage, he, 
and another chief of the name of Khasib, came to 
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vay me their compliments, and sat for a long time 
near me, in order to observe my habits. 

At length we were again on our march, following 
the windings of the river, which at times spread out 
to a fine sheet of water, but at others became hid 
behind sandy downs. On our left we had a well- 
wooded country, now and then changing into a low 
swampy ground, and enlivened by guinea-fowls. In 
this place we met a fine tall Tarki, mounted upon one 
of the highest “‘ mehara” I had ever seen. It was 
Woehdugu, the most valiant of all the southern 
Tawarek, Awelimmiden, Igwadaren, and Tademékket 
taken together, and a sincere and faithful friend of 
the Sheikh El Bakay. He was a fine, tall, broad- 
shouldered man, of six feet four or five inches, and 
evidently possessing immense muscular strength, al- 
though he was by no means fat at the time, and 
even pretended not to be in the enjoyment of good 
health. 

Numerous deeds of valour are related of this 
man, which remind one of the best age of European 
or Arab chivalry. He is said, at the time when 
the Tawarek conquered the town of Gundam from 
the Fulbe, to have jumped from his horse upon the 
wall of that place, and catching upon his shield the 
spears of all the enemy who were posted there, to 
have opened a way for his comrades. A few days 
before, he had been surprised, when quite alone, by a 
party of from ten to twelve of his private enemies, 
the followers of E’ Téni, but he succeeded in defend- 
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ing himself against them, and catching upon his shield 
all their iron spears, he reached the river, and made 
good his retreat in a boat. 

Led on by this interesting man, and by a brother 
of his of the name of Mohammed, we soon reached a 
place named Izéberen, so called from two sandy 
downs rising from a flat shore, and at times entirely 
insulated. Inland, a large swampy backwater leaves 
only a narrow neck of land dry. 
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RETROGRADE MOVEMENT TOWARDS TIMBUKTU. 


THE locality of Izéberen, where we had encamped, 
was not at all inviting, as it was but scantily pro- 
vided with trees. Here we gave up our journey east- 
ward, and again commenced our retrograde move- 
ment towards Timbuktu. I was now filled with the 
saddest forebodings ; for after three or four days spent 
in vain dispute between the Sheikh and A’khbi, the 
chief of the Igwadaren, who was encamped here, the 
latter persisted in his rebellious conduct against his 
liege lord Alkuttabu ; and, instead of restoring what 
he had taken from the tribes placed under the pro- 
tection of the latter, he made up his mind to follow 
the instigations of the Sheikh’s enemy and _ rival, 
Hammadi, and to throw himself into the arms of the 
Fulbe and of the chief of Hamda-Allahi. He thus 
caused an immense disturbance in this whole region ; 
and in fact a bloody war broke out soon after my 
safe departure. 

The encampment at Izéberen, to which this sad 
remembrance attaches, was tolerably enlivened with 
some interesting people, including as well some kins- 
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men of A’khbi, as more especially the sons of E’g el 
Henne, Woéghdugu, and his brethren, Mohammed, 
Aniti, and Mini, all of whom are of a very cheerful 
disposition, and (as far as it is possible for a Tarki 
to be so) even amiable men. Among the former 
there was a boy named Kungu, whose arrogance at 
first was a little troublesome, but eventually he be- 
came one of my best friends, and even now occupies 
a foremost place in my remembrance. He was a 
nephew of A’khbi’s, and his father had been distin- 
guished for his valour and warlike enterprise, but had 
been killed in battle at an early age, like most of the 
kinsfolk of this chief, so that the boy was brought up 
and educated by his mother, Tatinata, who was a 
daughter of A’wab, the chief of the Tademékket 
whom I have repeatedly mentioned on former occa- 
sions. 

A’‘khbi himself was a man of about forty years of 
age, good-looking, but of an overbearing character. 
His father, Salem, who had died a few months before 
at a very advanced age, had been distinguished by his 
intelligence, while A’khbi, as soon as he acceded to 
power, had broken his allegiance to his liege lord, 
and entered into open hostilities with him. He had 
allowed his own small tribe, which scarcely numbered 
more than two hundred fighting men, to be divided 
into two hostile encampments, and in consequence of 
that feud had sustained a very heavy loss amongst 
his own followers. His quarrel with Alkuttabu was 
evidently a consequence of the intrigues of the Fulbe 
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and Hammadi, who, seeing that the political power 
of the Sheikh El Bakay was based upon his friend- 
‘ship with the chief of the Awelimmiden, used all his 
endeavours to raise up an adversary to the latter; 
and the progress of this struggle, of which I did not 
see the end, may have been productive of great changes 
in the political relations of Timbuktu. 

The endeavour to preserve the unity of the whole 
tribe of the Awelimmiden, which my protector had sin- 
cerely at heart, and thus to keep up the friendly rela- 
tion of this tribe with that of the Igwadaren, induced 
him to postpone my interests, and to return once 
more westward, in order to exert his utmost to settle 
this serious affair. For the very tribe of the Igwa- 
daren, from the first, when they were settled in A’za- 
wad, had been the protectors of the Kunta, the tribe 
to which the family of Mukhtar belonged, and had 
especially defended them against the hostilities of the 
I’gelad, by whose subjection the former had founded 
their power. El Bakay could not but see with the 
most heartfelt sorrow his former supporters likely to 
become the auxiliaries of his enemies; and his brother, 
Sidi Mohammed, whom he had left to fill his place in 
Timbuktu during his absence, had sent an express 
messenger from the town, requesting him to come, in 
order that he might consult with him upon the state 
of affairs. 

As for myself, being anxious about my own interest, 
and fearing even for my life, which I was convinced 
was seriously threatened by another return towards 
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Timbuktu, I employed every means in my power to 
persuade my friend to allow me to pursue my journey 
eastward, in the company of those pupils and followers 
of his whom he had promised to send along with 
me. But he would not consent to this, and I felt 
extremely dejected at the time, and could not but 
regard this retrograde journey to Timbuktu as a most 
unfortunate event. 

Just at this time the news was brought, by way 

of Ghadames, of the French having completely van- 
guished the Shaamba, and made an expedition to War- 
gela and Metlili. In consequence of this report, the 
fear of the progress of these foreign and hated in- 
truders into the interior of these regions became very 
general, and caused suspicion to attach to me, as these 
people could not but think that my journey to their 
country had some connection with the expedition of 
the French. But, taking all the circumstances into 
account, I found afterwards that my friend was alto- 
altogether right in postponing for the time my si 
eastward. 
This was the sad day when, with the 
most gloomy forebodings, I began my 
return journey towards the west. There had been 
the most evident signs of the approach of the rainy 
season, which in the zone further to the south had 
already set in, when, after so many reiterated delays, 
I was obliged once more to return towards that very 
place which I had felt so happy in having at length 
left behind me. 


Sunday, 
April 30th, 
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- My protector was well aware of the state of my 
feelings, and while the people were loading the camels 
he came to me, and once more excused himself on 
account of this retrograde movement. There were, 
besides myself, some Arabs of the tribe of Gwanin, 
who wanted to go on to Ghérgo, in order to buy 
tobacco, and who now likewise were obliged to re- 
turn once more to the westward, as they had no 
guarantee for their security in making the journey 
alone. 

The splendid river along the banks of which lay 
eur road, and which here was about half a mile 
across, afforded the only consolation in my cheerless 
mood. The junction of the two branches, as seen 
from this spot, presented a very fine spectacle. The 
gerredh trees also, which were in full blossom, at- 
tracted my attention. 

Keeping a little nearer to he sandy downs, we soon 
reached the place of our former encampment in Tat- 
tilt. Having then passed along the small back- 
water of Barkange, the volume of which had greatly 
decreased in these few days, we encamped about 
four miles beyond, in the open swampy ground which 
we had had such difficulty in crossing on our out- 
ward journey. It is called Erdsar. In this low 
ground, between two swamps and about 800 yards 
from the bank of the river, without the shade of the 
smallest tree, the Igwadaren had encamped. It was 
owing to these swampy sites that I was afflicted with 
those severe rheumatic pains, from which I afterwards 
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suffered so much in Bérnu, and which I occasionally 
feel even now. 

_ The place was the more disagreeable, as we re- 
mained here the three following days, El Bakay 
endeavouring all the time to persuade the chief 
A’khbi to restore the property which he had taken 
from the subjects of his liege lord. IJ was in the 
mean time, anxious to keep up a friendly intercourse 
with the people with whom I was thus brought into 
contact, although most of the Igwadaren had already 
gone on in advance to their new retreat, and at that 
time were collected at Ernésse; while the straight- 
forward and fearless chief Wéghdugu, and his friend 
Shamuwél, were still behind. I took a great interest 
in the name of the latter; for I thought that the 
names of Shamuwél, Saul, and Daniél —all being of 
frequent occurrence among this tribe, while, as far 
as I am aware, none of them is found among the 
Arabs,—tend to confirm the closer relation which 
these Berbers keep up with the Canaanitic tribes than 
with the Arabs. ‘There was, in particular, a man of 
the name of Sama, who was very friendly with me. 
On reading with him some writing in “ Tefinaghen,” or 
the native Berber character, I became aware that this 
word signifies nothing more than tokens or alphabet. 
For as soon as the people beheld my books, and ob- 
served that they all consisted of letters, they exclaimed 
repeatedly, “ Tefinaghen—ay—Tefinaghen !” and my 
little friend Kuingu, who had just learned the Arabic 
alphabet, was very anxious to know something about — 
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the value of the letters. I here also had proof of the 
great dislike which the Tawarek have to the name 
of their father being mentioned, for when the little 
Haiballa, the companion of the son of the Sheikh, 
mentioned the death of Kungu’s father, the little 
fellow flew into a great rage, and was ready to kill 
him on the spot. 

I received, besides, a great deal of information from 
a young man who had lately come from the north, 
in order to study under the Sheikh. He belonged to 
the Welad Yoaza, a section of the tribe of the Mé- 
sheduf, which originally appears to have been of pure 
Berber extraction, being identical with the celebrated 
tribe of the Mastifa, but who, at present, have become 
Arabicised. He was evidently a man of a good family ; 
but being now rather scantily supplied with food, he 
took refuge with me, in order to enjoy my hospitality. 
On this occasion [ learned from him a great deal with 
regard to some districts of the desert, with which I 
had been unacquainted. 

In the same encampment, we received full con- 
firmation of the news with regard to the progress of 
the French towards the south, and of their having 
taken possession of Wargel’. The excitement pro- 
duced in consequence was very great, and made my 
situation extremely difficult and dangerous. The 
Sheikh El] Bakay came twice in the same afternoon 
to me, expressing his intention of uniting the strength 
of the Tawatiye and the Awelimmiden in a common 
attack upon the French.' But I endeavoured to show 
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him the absurdity of such a proceeding, telling him 
that they themselves would gain nothing by such in- 
considerate conduct, and would only furnish a fresh 
pretext to the French for penetrating farther into the 
interior. Moreover, I gave it as my opinion, that the 
latter, unless instigated, would not undertake such a 
thing as a military expedition to these distant regions, 
but would endeavour to open commercial intercourse 
with them in a peaceful manner. There the matter 
stopped for the moment. | 
All the exertions of the Sheikh to per- 
suade A’khbi to return the property 
which he had taken by force from the tribes placed 
under the protection of the Awelimmiden being in 
vain, the latter broke up his encampment, in order 
to pursue his journey westward in search of new 
protectors and allies. ‘To prevent the mischief which 
might result from this course, my friend followed, 
and I was obliged reluctantly to accompany him. 
The river had fallen considerably since I had last 
visited this district, and the scanty foliage of the 
lower part of the trees in the swampy tract which we 
traversed in the beginning of our march, bore evident 
testimony to the higher state of the water some time 
before. 

Leaving then our former camping-ground in Tens- 
arori on one side, we encamped after a march of a 
little more than six miles, on ground which was 
still so extremely damp that almost all my luggage 
was spoiled, while it likewise exercised a most unfa- 
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vourable effect upon my health. We had previously 
had evident signs of the approach of the rainy season ; 
but, to-day, we had the first regular shower accom- 
panied by a thunderstorm, and rain fell round about 
us in a much more considerable quantity. The Ta- 
warek were well aware that this was the real begin- 
ning of the rainy season, giving vent to their feelings 
in the words ‘“‘akase yuse’’—“ the rainy season has 
set in;” but my Arab companions, who repeatedly 
assured me that long before the setting in of the rainy 
season I should certainly reach Sdékoto, would not 
acknowledge this as a regular rain, but qualified 
it as quite an exceptional phenomenon connected 
with the setting of the “ Pleiads,” and calling it in 
sequence, ““maghreb el thraya.” 

There was a great dread of lions in our encamp- 
ment. I especially was warned to be on my guard, 
as my camping-ground, which I had surrounded 
with a fence, closely approached a jungle of rank 
grass; but we passed the night unmolested. 

Although I had been promised that we should  pyiaay, 
certainly not pass this place on our return My >th. 
westward, nevertheless, in the morning the order was 
suddenly given to decamp; and on we went, A’khbi 
in the van and we in the rear, passing many small 
temporary encampments of the Igwddaren, who were 
exiling themselves from their own country. Having 
thus made a short march of about four miles, through 
a country now rising in sandy downs, covered with 
siwak and dum-bush, at other times spreading out in 
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low swampy meadow-grounds, and leaving I’ndikuway 
on our left, we encamped again in the midst of a 
swamp, at a short distance from the bank of the river. 
Fortunately, there was some rising ground, opening 
a fine view over the river, which here formed an arm 
of about 600 yards in breadth, while the opposite 
shore of A’ribinda exhibited a very pleasant back- 
ground. Cautiously I pitched my tent as high as 
possible, with the door looking towards the river, in 
order to console myself with the aspect of the stream. 
A beautiful jéja or caoutchouc tree, here called énderen, 
which I scarcely remember to have seen anywhere else 
in the whole of this district, gave life and animation 
to the encampment. A few miles towards the west, 
the high sandy downs of U’le Teharge formed also 
an object of great interest. 

It was extremely fortunate that the ground of this 
encampment did not present such a uniform level 
as in our last day’s amazagh, for in the afternoon we 
were visited by a violent tempest, which threw back 
the fence that we had erected around our camping- 
ground, upon ourselves and our horses, and threatened 
to tear the tent to pieces: then, having made the 
round of the whole horizon, it returned once more 
from the north and discharged itself in a terrific 
shower, which lasted more than two hours, and 
changed the whole of the lower part of the plain into 
a large lake. 

This thunderstorm afforded evident proofs of the 
full power of the rainy season; and as I had not 
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yet even begun my long journey eastward, through 
districts so full of large rivers and of swampy val- 
leys, my feelings may be more easily imagined than 
described. I felt very dissatisfied with the Sheikh 
El Bakay, and he, on his part, was well aware of it. 
His own trustworthy and amiable character inspired 
me with the confidence that I should at length get 
safely out of all my trouble; but an immense amount 
of Job-like patience was required, for we staid in this 
encampment the five following days. 

But we had a little intercourse with some re- 
markable persons which gave me some occupation. 
The most interesting of the passers by were three 
noble ladies of the tribe of the Kél-hekikan, well 
mounted on camels in an open cage, or jakhfa, of 
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rather simple structure, with the exception of the 
rich ornament on the head of the animal, as is repre- 
sented in the accompanying woodcut. But the ladies 
themselves afforded an interesting sight, being well 
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formed, of rather full proportions, though very plainly 
dressed. Then the whole of the Igwddaren, male and 
female, passed by close to my tent. There were, be- 
sides, the Kél-terdrart and the Kél-tamuldit, or, as 
the Arabs call them, A’hel e’ Saul; and I had a long 
conversation with a troop of eight horsemen of the 
latter, who, in the evening, came to my tent in order 
to pay their respectstome. I reciprocated fully their 
protestations of friendship, and requested one of the 
two kinsmen of the chief Saul, who were among this 
troop, to accompany me on my journey eastward, 
promising to see him safe to Mekka. But, although he 
greatly valued my offer, he was afraid of the Aréwan 
or Kél-gerés, and of the inhabitants of A’ir. 

There was a great congregation of different chiefs 
with the Sheikh El Bakay, and he flattered himself 
that he had made peace between inveterate enemies, 
such as E’ Téni and Wédéghdugu; but the sequel 
showed that he was greatly mistaken, for these petty 
tribes cannot remain quiet fora moment. Great num- 
bers of the Shémman-A’mmas were hovering round 
us, all of them begging for food. But my spirits were 
too much embittered to exercise great hospitality from 
the small stock of my provisions, which were fast 
dwindling away. Indeed, the stores which I had laid 
in, in the hope that they would last me until I reached 
Say, were almost consumed, and I was very glad to — 
obtain a small supply of milk, which I usually bought 
with looking-glasses, or rather rewarded the gifts of 
the people by the acknowledgment of such a present. 
But these people were really very miserably off, 
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and almost in a starving condition, all their property 
having been taken from them. ‘They informed me 
that the Igwddaren had plundered twelve villages 
along the Eghirréu, among others, those of Bamba, 
E’gedesh, Asliman, and Zémgoy. 

The river was enlivened the whole day long with 
boats going up and down, and some of the people 
asserted that these boats belonged to the Fulbe, who 
were looking out for an opportunity of striking a blow. 
The whole world seemed to be in a state of revolution. 
The news from the north of the advance of the French, 
the particulars of which, of course, could not but 
become greatly exaggerated, as the report was carried 
from tribe to tribe, excited my friend greatly, and the 
several letters, written by the people of Tawat, who 
were resident in Timbuktu, having reference to the 
same event, with which the messenger whom he had 
sent to that place returned, did not fail to increase 
his anxiety. 

All these people seemed to be inspired with the 
same fear, that the French might without any fur- 
ther delay march from el Goléa, which they were 
said to have occupied, upon Timbuktu, or at least 
upon Tawat. On the whole it was very fortunate 
indeed that I was not in the town at this con- 
juncture, as in the first excitement these very 
people from Tawat, who previously had taken me 
under their especial protection, and defended me 
repeatedly, would have contributed to my ruin, as, 
from their general prejudice against a Christian, 
they lost all distinction between English and French, 
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and represented me as a spy whose proceedings were 
connected with that expedition from the north. 

They now urgently requested the Sheikh to write a 
letter to the whole community of Tawat, and to sti- 
mulate them to make an attack upon Wargeld 
conjointly with the Hoeér and A’zgar; but I did all 
in my power to prevent him from acceding to such 
a proposal, although he thought that I was greatly 
underrating the military strength of the people of 
Tawat. However, although I succeeded in preventing 
such a bold stroke of policy, I could not prevent his 
writing a letter to the French, in which he interdicted 
them from penetrating further into the interior, or 
entering the desert, under any pretext whatever, 
except as single travellers. He also wanted me to 
write immediately to Tripoli, to request that an 
Englishman should go as consul to Tawat; but I 
told him that this was not so easily done, and that he 
must first be able to offer full guarantee that the agent 
should be respected. 

In my opinion it would be better if the French 
would leave the inhabitants of Tawat to themselves, 
merely obliging them to respect Europeans, and keep 
open the road to the interior; but although at that 
time I was not fully aware of the intimate alliance 


which had been entered into between the French — 


and the English, I was persuaded that the latter 
neither could nor would protect the people of Tawat 
against any aggressive policy of the French, except by 
peaceable means, as Tawat is pre-eminently situated 
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within the range of their own commerce. If both 
the English and French could agree on a certain 
line of policy with regard to the tribes of the interior, 
those extensive regions might, I think, be easily opened 
to peaceful intercourse. Be this as it may, under 
the pressure of circumstances, I found myself obliged 
to affix my name to the letter written by the Sheikh, 
as having been present at the time, and candour im- 
posed upon me the duty of not signing a wrong name. 

All this excitement, which was disagreeable enough, 
had, however, one great advantage for me, as I was 
now informed that letters had reached my address, and 
that I should have them; but I was astonished to hear 
that these letters had arrived in A’zawad some months 
previously. I expostulated very strongly with my 
friend upon this circumstance, telling him that if they 
wanted friendship and ‘‘imana,” or security of inter- 
course with us, they ought to be far more strict in 
observing the conditions consequent upon such a rela- 
tion. I then received the promise that I should have 
the letters in a few days. 

Our hosts the Kél-gégi removed their en- wednesday, 
campment, and we followed them, although ™” loth. 
my protector had repeatedly assured me that in our 
retrograde movement we should certainly not have to 
pass the fine caoutchouc-tree that adorned our en- 
eampment. Leaving the high sandy downs of U'le- 
Teharge, on the banks of the river, we kept around 


‘the extensive swampy meadow-ground which spreads 


out behind them, several small encampments of the 
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wandering Tawdrek enlivening the green border of 
the swamp. Crossing, then, some rising ground be- 
yond the reach of the wide expanse of.shallow back- 
waters connected with the river, we came to the well- 
known creek of Amalélle, and followed its northerly 
shore till we reached its source or head, where our 


friend A’khbi had taken up his encampment in the © 


midst of a swampy meadow-ground, which afforded 
rich pasture to his numerous herds of cattle; for, as 
I have had occasion repeatedly to state, the Tawarek 
think nothing of encamping in the midst of a swamp. 

As for ourselves, we were obliged to look out 
for some better-protected and drier spot, and therefore 
ascended the sandy downs, which rise to a consider- 
able elevation, and are well adorned with talha-trees 
and siwak, or Capparis sodata. Having pitched my 
tent in the midst of an old fence, or zeriba, I 
stretched myself out in the cool shade, and forgetting 
for a moment the unpleasant character of my situa- 
tion, enjoyed the interesting scenery of the landscape, 
which was highly characteristic of the labyrinth of 
backwaters and creeks which are connected with this 
large river of Western Central Africa. 

At the foot of the downs was the encampment 


of our friends the Tawarek, with its larger and 


smaller leathern tents, some of them open and pre- 
senting the interior of these simple movable dwell- 
ings; beyond, the swampy creek, enlivened by a 
numerous herd of cattle half-immersed in the water ; 
then a dense border of vegetation, and beyond in the 
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distance, the white sandy downs of Ernésse, with a 
snall strip of the river. I made a sketch of this plea- 
sant and animated locality, which is represented in 
the plate opposite. The scenery was particularly beau- 
tiful in the moonlight when I ascended the ridge of 
the downs, which rise to about 150 feet in height. 
In the evening I received a little milk from the wife 
of one of the chiefs of the Kél-gdégi of the name of 
Lammege, who was a good-looking woman, and to 
whom I made a present of a looking-glass and a few 
needles in return. ‘The Tawarek, while they are fond 
of their wives, and almost entirely abstain from poly- 
gamy, are not at all jealous ; and the degree of liberty 
which the women enjoy is astonishing; but, according 
- toall that I have heard, instances of faithlessness are 
very rare among the nobler tribes. Among the de- 
graded sections, however, and especially among the 
Kél e’ Suk, female chastity appears to be less highly 
esteemed, as we find to be the case also among many 
Berber tribes at the time when El Bekri wrote his i in- 
teresting account of Africa.* 

Meanwhile my good and benevolent protector was 
in a most unpleasant dilemma, between his regard 
for his own interest and his respect for myself. He 
severely rebuked the Tarki chief for having disturbed 
the friendly relation which had formerly existed 
between himself and me; for since our retrograde 
movement, in order to incite my friend to a greater 


* El Bekri, ed. de Slane, p. Hee: che aroac US 4 
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degree of energy, I never went to his tent, although 
he repeatedly paid me a visit. At length, after ma- 
ture consideration, the Sheikh had decided that I, toge- 
ther with the greater part of his followers, should go 
to Ernésse, there to await his return, while he himself 
intended to approach still nearer to Timbuktu, al- 
though he affirmed that he would not enter the town 
under any condition. 

Thus we separated the next morning, and I took 
leave of the friends whom I] had made among the 
tribe of the Igwddaren. These people were leaving 
their former homes and their former allies, in order 
to seek new dwelling-places and new friends. There 
was especially, the little Kungu, who, early in the 
morning, came on his white horse to bid me farewell. 
We had become very good friends, and he used to 
call daily to talk with me about distant countries, and 
the different varieties of nations as far as he had any 
idea of such things. He was an intelligent and chi- 
valrous lad, and with his long black hair, his large 
expressive eyes, and his melancholy turn of mind, I 
liked him much. When I told him that he would yet 
become one of the great chiefs of the Tawarek, and a 
celebrated warrior, he expressed his fear that it would - 
be his destiny to die young like his brothers, who had 
all fallen in battle at an early age; but I consoled him, 
and promised that if any friend of mine should visit 
these regions after me, I would not fail to send him a 
present for himself. He regretted having left the 
neighbourhood of Bamba, which he extolled very 
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highly on account of its fine trees and rich pasture- 
grounds; but he spoke enthusiastically of the Rafar-n- 
aman, or, as the Arabs call it, the Ras el ma, with the 
rich grassy backwaters and creeks which surround it, 


especially the valley called Tisérmaten, the reminis- 


cences of which filled his boyish mind with the 
highest delight. 

Thus I took leave of this young Tarki lad, after 
having given him such little presents as I could spare. 
Swinging himself upon his horse by means of his iron 
spear, he rode off with a martial air, probably never to 
hear of meagain. I took the opposite direction, along 
the shore of the creek Amaleélle, accompanied by a 
guide whom A’hmed el Wadawi had brought from Er- 
nésse, and followed by Mohammed ben Khottar the 
Sheikh’s nephew, Sidi-Mohammed the Sheikh’s son, 
and almost the whole of his followers.. However, 
the company of all these people did not inspire me 
with so much confidence that my friend and protector 
would not tarry long behind, as the fact of the pre- 
sence of his favourite female cook Diko who accom- 
panied us, and whose services my friend could 
scarcely dispense with; and I thus agreed in the 
opinion of his confidential pupil Mohammed el] A’min, 
who, knowing well the character of his teacher, dis- 
puted with energy with those amongst my companions 
who thought that the Sheikh would send us word to 
join him in the town. 

I therefore cheerfully enjoyed once more the very 
peculiar character of this river district, with its many 
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creeks, small necks of land, and extensive swamps. 
Since we had last visited this place the waters 
had retired considerably, and the extensive swampy 
lowlands between Temahardt and Ernésse had become 


quite dry, so that we had to cross only a narrow 


channel-like strip of water. Following then the 
sandy downs, we soon reached the well known en- 
campment of the Kél-n-nokunder, where I was hos- 
pitably entertained with a bowl of ghussub water. 
I was disposed to enjoy in privacy the view over the 
river, while lying in the shade of a siwak, but the 


number of Tawarek who were passing by did not 


allow me much leisure, for the tents of Saul, as well 
as those of El] Wéghdugu, were at a short distance. 
But these people, conscious of their having deserved 
punishment at the hand of their liege lord, were 
frightened away by the rising of a simum, as it is 
popularly believed in the country that this wind is 
the sign of the approach of the great army, or tabu, 
of the Awelimmiden, and they all started off the next 
morning. 

The river, which is here very broad, forms a large 
low island called Banga-giingu, the “ hippopotamus 
island,” while a smaller one, distinguished by a fine 
tamarind tree, is called Bure. JI endeavoured in the 
afternoon to reach the bank of the river itself; but 
it is beset with a peculiar kind of grass of great height, 
armed with such offensive bristles that it is almost 
impossible to penetrate through it. In the latter part 
of the cold and during the hot season, a path leads 
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along this low grassy shore, but, during some months 
of the year, the water reaches the very downs. It is a 
fine spot for an encampment, the air being good. But 
the whole site consists only of a narrow sandy ridge, 
backed towards the north by an extensive swamp, the 
border of which is girt with the richest profusion 
of vegetation, interwoven with creeping plants, and 
interspersed with dum-bush. This place is called 
“tiooada,” and forms a haunt for numbers of wild 
beasts, especially lions, and the inhabitants gave an 
animated description of a nocturnal combat which, 
two days previously, had raged between two lions on 
account of a lioness. 

It had been decided that we should await here the 
return of the Sheikh; but, after we had passed the fol- 
lowing day in this place, our friends the Keél-n-no- 
kinder, already satisfied with the honour of enter- 
taining so many guests for one day, endeavoured to 
escape from our hands, and, without having given us 
the slightest warning, on the morning of Saturday 
suddenly removed their encampment. Fortunately 
they went eastward, in which direction I would have 
followed them to the end of the world. Thus my 
companions, the télamid, rushed after them like 
hungry vultures after their prey. I had my things 
packed in a moment, and we followed them along 
the same narrow neck of downs on which our route 
had lain in coming from Amalélle; but, instead 
of traversing the swamp by the ford northward, we 
kept along it towards the east, where the downs gra- 
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dually decrease in height, being overgrown with colo- 
cynths, and, further on, with tursha, or Asclepias 
gigantea, and the blue Crucifera or daman-kadda. 
Further on they cease entirely, and give way to 
a low shore, which, during the highest state of the 
inundation, forms a connection between the river and 
the swampy background stretching out behind the 
downs. 


Here, where the river takes a fine sweep to the 


south-east, and forms several islands, was situated in 
former times a town of the name of Belesdro, but, 
at present, nothing but groups of a beautiful species 
of wild fig-tree, called here duwé, mark this spot as 
the former scene of human industry. 

Crossing then a low swampy ground, overgrown 
with rich byrgu and rank reed grass, we reached the 
high sandy downs of U’le-Teharge, which had already 
attracted my attention from our encampment in Te- 
harge. On the highest part of these downs the Kél- 
n-noktinder chose the place for their new encampment, 
and I fixed upon a former fence, wherein I pitched 
my tent, which from this elevated position was visi- 
ble over a great part of the river. But my young 
friend, the Sheikh’s nephew, imbued with the super- 
stitious prejudices of his mother, always greatly ob- 
jected to my using the former dwelling-places of other 
people, as if they were haunted by spirits. 

It was a beautiful camping-ground, elevated Liste 
150 feet above the surface of the river, over which it 
afforded a magnificent prospect, the river here form- 
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ing a very noble sheet of water. It is asserted, however, 
that in summer it is fordable at the place called E’n- 
sowéd. A little beyond the end of the downs, where 
it formed another reach towards the south, the 
river presented the appearance of an extensive lake. 
Nearer the opposite shore a low grassy island called 
Rabara stretched out, and another narrow strip of 
ground called Waraka was separated from the shore, 
on our side, by a narrow channel, and overgrown 
with the finest byrgu. Towards the south, the steep 
sandy downs were bordered by a strip of rich vegeta- 
tion, behind which a green swampy plain stretched 
out, intersected by an open channel, which separated 
us from the main, where another village of the Kél- 
n-nokunder was lying, the barking of whose dogs was 
distinctly heard. 

The small creek which separated the island of 
Waraka from our shore was full of crocodiles, some 
of which measured as much as eighteen feet, the 
greatest length which I have ever seen this animal 
attain in Central Africa; and swimming just below 
the surface of the water, with the head occasionally 
peeping forth, they greatly threatened the security 
of the cattle, who were grazing on the fine rank grass 
growing on the border of the creek. In the course of 
the day these voracious and most dangerous animals 
succeeded in seizing two cows belonging to our hosts, 
and inflicted a very severe wound upon a man who 
was busy cutting grass for my horses. 

This man had attached himself to my party in order 
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to return to Hausa, which was originally his home. 
But there was a great difference of opinion as to 
whether he was at liberty to go, although he was 
a liberated slave, and I was given to understand 
that his company might involve me in disputes with 
his former masters; for, in general, even liberated 
slaves are supposed to observe some sort of duty to 
their former employers. Nevertheless, I had allowed 
him to stay, but was now obliged to send him back 
to Timbuktu, as almost the whole of his foot had been 
carried away by the monster, so that he was entirely 
unfit for the journey, and required immediate relief. 

The view of the river was the more interesting, as 
a strong north-east wind, or, as the Tawarek say, 
“erife,” ruffled its surface so considerably, that it 
crested the waves with white foam, and presented a 
very animated appearance, the magnificent sheet of 
water, the green island and shore, and the high ridge 
of the wide sandy downs, forming a most pleasing 
contrast. 

There was, also, no lack of intercourse. Sometimes 
it was some fishermen of the Songhay who solicited 
my hospitality in the evening; at others, it was a 
troop of Tawarek horsemen, who came to see the 
Christian stranger of whom they had heard so much. 
The most remarkable among them were the horsemen 
of the Kél-tabérit, and the Kél-tamuldit *, with whom I 


* Two of the Kel-tabdérit gave me the following list of places 
from hence along the river as far as A’nsong6, and, as it contains a 
few names with which I did not become acquainted in the right 
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had a long conversation, in the course of which I endea- 
voured to make them understand that the whole of this 
extensive region, of which they knew only a small part, 
was “nothing but a large island, or gingu” (“ guingu 
ghas”’), in the great salt sea, just as the island of Ra- 
bara, opposite to us, was with regard to the Niger, or 
the Eghirréu, the only name by which this river is 
known to all the Berber tribes. They thus became 
aware that the dominion of the sea was of some im- 
portance, as it gave access to all these countries, 
whereas before they had only looked with a sort of 
contempt upon people living only, as they thought, 
in vessels on the sea; and they were not a little sur- 
prised when I told them that we were able to come 
up this river from the sea. They likewise had heard, 
and some of them perhaps had even seen, some- 
thing of that adventurous Christian who, fifty years 
ago, had navigated this river, and who, even after 


place, and moreover presents various forms, I will here insert it:— 
Hjyi, YO Kaina, Karre, Géwa, Kama, Kokishi, Boganne, Serére, 
Aribis, Anrabéra, Ajima, Terarwist, Kérsejay, Tédafé, Ajata, Attel- 
mikkoren, Tekankant, Insammen, E’m-n-tabérak, Astya, Samgoy, 
Taghemart, Kéyaga, Tatsa, Burrum, Tén-ézede, Ha, Gdgd, Borno, 
Bara, Enejéti, Tufadafor, Ebélbelen, A’nsongéd. At the same 
time I learned the localities along the road from A’nsong6, or pro- 
bably from Bure to Dore, the chief place of Libtako, which is a track 
not unfrequently followed by the inhabitants of the districts on the 
left bank of the Niger: —Inbam, Ejérar, Tambelght, Akhabélbel, 
E’nkulba, Wendu (Dore). Akhabélbel, or Khalébleb, is the name 
of a large lake or backwater, which is also touched at in going 
from Gég6 to Dore, and which seems to deserve the full attention 
of European explorers. 
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this lapse of time, remains a mysterious and insoluble 
enigma to them, as to the place from whence he 
so suddenly appeared, and whither he was going. 
The influence of conversation is great among 
these simple dwellers of the desert, and the more 
we talked the more friendly became the behaviour 
of my visitors, till at last they asked me why I 
did not marry one of their daughters and settle 
among them. On the other side of the river there 
were encampments of the Imediddiren and Ter- 
féntik, and some of the latter paid our hosts a rather 
abrupt visit, taking away from them a head of 
cattle, so that the Sheikh’s nephew, Mohammed ben 
Khottar, was obliged to cross the river in order to 
obtain damages from them. The Kél-n-nokunder, 
who in former times had been greatly ill-used by the 
free _Iméshagh, have been imbued by their protectors 
the Kunta with such a feeling of independence, that 
they are now not inclined to bear even the slightest 
injustice, and they had certainly some right to demand 
that, at the very moment while they were treating 
so large a party belonging to their protector, they 
should not themselves suffer any violence. How- 


ever, I heard to my great surprise, that they like-- 


wise pay zeka to the Fulbe, or Fullan. My friend, 
who had some trouble in persuading the freebooters 
from beyond the river to restore the property, re- 
presented them to me as fine tall men, kinsfolk of 
the Tarabanasa, but very poor. It is really sur- 
prising that a family of peaceable men should exercise 
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such an influence over these wild hordes, who are 
continually waging war against each other, merely 
from their supposed sanctity and their purity of 
manners. | | | 

The interesting character of the locality did not 
suffice, however, for our material welfare, and my 
companions made serious complaints on account of 
the scanty supply of food which they received from 
our hosts; and for this reason they were almost as 
eager to hear some news of the Sheikh as I myself. 

From our former encampment in Ernésse, I had 
sent my servant, Mohammed el Gatréni, into the 
town in order to procure me a supply of the most 
necessary provisions, as my former stock was en- 
tirely consumed; and it was fortunate, on this ac- 
count, that I had saved 5000 shells, which I was 
able to give him for this purpose. He now joined us 
again in this place on the 14th, and, of course, every 
one hastened to learn what news he had brought 
from the town and from the camp of the Sheikh. He 
had arrived in Timbuktu a little before sunset, and, 
having finished, without delay, his purchases of the 
articles wanted by me, immediately hurried away to 
the camp of my protector; for, as soon as the news 
of the arrival of my servant had got abroad in the 
town in conjunction with the return of the Sheikh to 
his camp, the utmost excitement prevailed amongst 
the townspeople, who fancied that I myself was re- 
turning, and, in consequence, the alarm drum was 
beaten. My servant also informed me that the Ta- 
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watiye themselves were greatly excited against me, 
as if I had had anything to do with the proceedings 
of the French against Wargela; and he assured me, 
that, if I had still been in the town, they would have 
been the first to have threatened my life. He had 
only slept one night in the camp, and then left early 
the following morning, and therefore knew nothing 
about our protector’s coming, but he confirmed the 
fact that there were letters for me. Fortunately, 
on returning, he had been informed that we had 
changed our camping-ground, and finding a guide, 
he had been able to join us without delay. The 
suniye of negro-millet fetched at the time, in the 
market of Timbuktu, 4500; a large block of salt of 
about 60lb. weight, 5000; and kola nuts, from 80 
to 100 shells each. With my limited supply of 
means, it was fortunate that I never became ac- 
customed to the latter luxury. 
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CHAP. LXXV. 


FINAL AND REAL START. — CREEKS ON THE NORTHERN BANKS 
OF THE NIGER. — GHERGHO. — BAMBA. 


Axsout noon the whole encampment was wednesday, 

thrown into a state of the greatest excite. ey" 

ment, by the arrival of two of the Sheikh’s followers, 
who informed us that our friend had not only left 
the camp, but had even passed us, keeping along 
the northern border of the swamp which stretched 
behind our camping-ground. All was joy and ex- 
citement, and in an instant my tent was struck, and 
my luggage arranged on the backs of the camels. 
But we had to take a very roundabout way to get 
out of this place, surrounded and insulated as it 
was by deep swamps, for with our horses and camels, 
together with our heavy luggage, we could not 
think of crossing the creek which entirely cuts off the 
downs of U’le-Teharge. We were thus obliged to 
return all the way to Belesaro, almost as far as our 
previous fording-place between Amalélle and Ernésse. 
Here, cutting through the swampy plain (which at 
present at this spot was for the greater part dry), 
along the localities called Tin-¢ggedad, and further on 
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Ordken, we at length, having gained firm ground, 
were able to change our direction to the east along 
Eliggeduf and Ewabe. We had just marched three 
hours, when we found ourselves opposite our encamp- 
ment on the downs, separated from them by the 
swampy ground of about half a mile in extent. 
Uncertain as to the direction which our friend had 
taken, we now began to rove about, here and there, 
in search of him; but there was no inducement to 
tarry long, as, by the breaking up of a great number 
of encampments of the Tawarek, an innumerable host 
of small flies had been left in this district without 
occupation and sustenance, and thus left destitute of 
their usual food greedily attacked ourselves. Leaving 
then behind us the low downs, which were thickly 
covered with dum-bush, the resort of a numerous 
host of guinea fowl, we entered again low swampy 
ground, and at length, after having traversed a thickly 
wooded district, ascertained the spot whither the Sheikh 
had betaken himself, which was at a place called 
A’kale, the eminence on the bank of the river being 
called E’m-alawen. But, when we at length reached 
it, we found the holy man sleeping in the shade of a 
siwdk, or Capparis, and the noise of our horses, as we 
came galloping along, was not sufficient to awaken 
him from his deep slumber. Such was the mild and 
inoffensive character of this man, in the midst of these 
warlike and lawless hordes. | 
Waiting till my protector should rise from his 
peaceful slumber, I sat down in the shade of a rich 
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siwak, enjoying the faint prospect of my journey 
home, now opening before me. 

At length my friend awoke, and I went to him. 
He received me with a gentle smile, telling me that 
he was now ready to conduct me on my journey 
without any further delay or obstruction, and handing 
me at the same time a parcel of letters and papers. 
There were copies of two letters from Lord John 
Russell, of the 19th February 1853; one from Lord 
Clarendon, of the 24th of the same month; a letter 
from Chevalier Bunsen; another from Colonel Her- 
mann ; and two from Her Majesty’s agent in Fezzan. 
There were no other letters, either from home or 
from any of my friends; but there were, besides, ten 
Galignanis, and a number of the Athenzeum, of the 
19th March 1853. 

I can scarcely describe the intense delight I felt 
at hearing again from Europe, but still more sa- 
tisfactory to me was the general letter of Lord John 
Russell, which expressed the warmest interest in my 
proceedings. The other letters chiefly concerned the 
sending out of Dr. Vogel and his companions, which 
opened to me the prospect of finding some European 
society in Bornu, if I should succeed in reaching my 
African head-quarters in safety. But of the expe- 
dition to the Tsadda or Bénuwé, which had started 
for its destination some time previously to the date 
of my receiving these letters, I obtained no intimation 
by this opportunity ; and, indeed, did not obtain the 
slightest hint of that undertaking, of which I myself 
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was to form a part, till December, when it had al- 
ready returned to England. 

I thanked the Sheikh for having at length put me in 
possession of these despatches, but I repeated at the 
same time my previous remark, that if he and his friends 
wanted to have ‘‘imana,” or well established peaceable 
intercourse with us, security ought first of all to pre- 
vail as to our letters, and I was assured that this parcel 
had been lying in A’zawad for at least two months. 
But the Sheikh excused himself, stating that one of 
the chief men in that district, probably the chief of 
the Bérabish, had kept them back under the im- 
pression that they might contain something pre- 
judicial to his country ; an opinion which, of course, 
could not fail to be confirmed by the proceedings of the 
French in the south-western districts bordering upon 
Algeria. But, altogether, the history of this parcel 
was marvellous. It had evidently come by way of 
Bérnu; yet there was not a single line from the 
vizier, who, if all had been right, I felt sure would 
have written to me; moreover, the outer cover had 
been taken off, although the seal of the inner parcel 
had not been injured. But the reason, of which J, 
however, did not become aware till a much later 
period, was this, that, before the parcel left Sdékoto, 
the news of the execution of the vizier had already 
reached that place, when the letter addressed by that 
person to myself was taken away, and probably also 
something else which he had sent for me. But, it 
moreover happened that the man who was com- 
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missioned to convey the parcel to Timbuktu was 
slain by the Gdberdwa, or Mariadawa, on the road 
between Gando and Say, at a moment when the 
packet was by accident left in the hands of a com- 
panion of his, who, pursuing his route in safety, took 
it to A’zawdd. But the death of the principal bearer 
of the letters addressed to me, in all- probability, 
contributed not a little to confirm the rumour of my- 
self having been slain near Maradi. However, at 
that time, and even much later, I had no idea that 
such rumours were current in the quarter which | 
had left. 

It was with a very pleasant feeling that I pyurcaay, 
at length found myself in the company of my ™*y 18” 
noble host, again pursuing my journey eastward; and 
I enjoyed the peculiar features of the country with 
tolerable ease and comfort. The varied composition 
of our troop, among whom there were several well 
disposed friends, afforded also much relief. 

The country was the same that I had already tra- 
versed ; but it presented some new features, as we 
followed another path. I was principally struck with 
the enormous size of the “retem,” or broom, which 
here assumed the proportions of considerable trees of 
more than twenty feet in height, while the siwak, or 
Capparis sodata, was in great abundance. 

Having rested, after a march of about ten miles, 
in a dense part of the forest, which is said to be fre- 
quented by lions, we pursued our march in the 
afternoon; when, proceeding along the swampy creek 
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of Barkange, which was now almost dried up, and 
passing Tautilt, we pitched our tents a little beyond 
the former amazagh of the chief Wdéghda, near a 
camp of the Welad-Molik. The branch of the river 
at this spot was at present so shallow, that a flock of 
sheep was seen fording it towards the island ; water- 
fowl, also, and especially such birds as live upon fish, 
were In immense numbers. Crocodiles were seen in 
abundance, and caused us some anxiety for the horses, 
which were pasturing on the fine rank grass at the 
border of the river. 

The Tawarek having now left the banks of the 
river, the black natives seemed to be more at their 
ease, and several boats belonging to the Songhay 
crossed over to us from the island of Kéra. I had 
seen the male portion of the Arab tribe of the Welad- 
Moluik on a former occasion, but I here, for the first 
time, saw their wives and daughters, who, attracted 
by curiosity, came in the evening to catch a glimpse 
of the Christian stranger, and were roving about 
my tent, but I did not observe a single attractive 
person among them, and, feeling rather sleepy, paid 
but little attention to them. 

Friday, While the other members of our troop kept 
‘May 19th. more inland, I followed the bank of the river, 
which here, with its fine open sheet of water, pre- 
sents a highly interesting aspect, till I reached our 
old camping-ground at Izéberen, from whence I had 
some difficulty in rejoining my friends, for the whole 
of this part of the river is full of backwaters and 
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creeks, which renders the communication rather diffi- 
cult to people who are not well acquainted with 
the character of the country, but on this very ac- 
count they afford rich pasture-grounds after the river 
has begun to decrease. Unfortunately, even now, 
when we had finally entered upon our journey, the 
dilatory character of my host remained unaltered, 
and, after a march of seven miles, we halted near a 
small encampment of the Kél-n-nokunder, professedly 
as if we were to start again in the afternoon, but in 
reality in order to pass the night there. However, I 
was glad that we had at least gone beyond the place 
which we had reached on our former abortive start. 

The locality was adorned with some luxuriant spe- 
cimens of duwé, and the tagelalet, or agdto. Under 
one of these fine trees, the dense foliage of which 
almost reached the ground, I passed the heat of 
the day in friendly conversation with some of the 
peaceable Tolba, who came to have a chat with me 
on religious topics. When the cool of the evening 
set in, 1 pitched my tent near the bank of the open 
branch of the river, which was girt by a fine border 
of rank grass; but the river was here broken, and 
did not present that noble character which I was 
wont to admire in it. 

We were to start ata very early hour, but saturday, 
the difficulty of making out the right path "20 
among these numerous swamps and creeks, kept us 
back till all our companions were ready. We then 
had to turn round a very difficult swamp, which had 
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now begun to dry up, and where we observed the 
first traces of the wild hog that I had hitherto seen 
along this part of the Niger. After we had left 
this swamp behind us, the river exhibited its truly 
magnificent character, and we proceeded close along 
the border of its limpid waters, on a beautiful sandy 
beach, our left being shut in by high sandy downs, 
richly clad with dum-palms and tagelalet. 

It was here, for the first time, that I observed the 
traces of the zangway. This animal appears to be 
quite distinct from the crocodile, and perhaps resem- 
bles the American igwana. It is much smaller than 
the crocodile; and its footprint indicated a much 
broader foot, the toes being apparently connected by a 
continuous membrane. Unfortunately I never ob- 
tained a sight of the animal itself, but only observed 
its footprints in the sand: it attains, as it seems, only 
to the length of from six to eight feet. 

The well-defined character of the river, however, did 
not last long, and again there succeeded the low 
swampy shore, which occasionally obliged us to keep 
at a greater distance from the main trunk, while the 
vegetation in general was abundant. The predomi- 
nant tree in this district, also, was the siwak, or 
Capparis, which, with its small berries, which were 
just ripening, afforded us occasionally a slight refresh- 
ment. They can, however, only be taken in small 
quantities, as they have a very strong taste, like 


pepper, and on this account are much pleasanter — 


when they are dried, in which state they afford a not 
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inconsiderable portion of the food of the nomadic 
inhabitants of these regions. Besides the siwak, or 
“tésak,” there was also a great quantity of ‘ retem,” 
which is here called atarkit or dsabay; further on, 
dum-palms became very prevalent. 

Leaving, then, the locality called Tahont on our left, 
we reached a very large grassy creek, which was en- 
livened by herds of cattle, and encamped on its bor- 
der, in the shade of a dense belt of fine trees, woven 
together by an immense number of climbing plants. 
The whole bottom of the valley was at least seven 
hundred yards wide, and behind a smaller strip of 
water a larger open branch was observed, intersecting 
the rich grassy valley. It is very remarkable, that 
neither the Imdshagh, or Tawarek, nor the Arabs, 
have, as far as l am aware, a name sufficiently ex- 
pressive for these shallow vales; the Arabs in gene- 
ral calling an open creek of water “rejl” or “kra,” 
and a less open one “ bot-ha;’ while the Tawarek 
call them in general an arm, properly a leg, of the 
river, or “adar-n-eghirréu ;” but the native Hausa 
name “ faddama” is far more significant. It was on 
this account that Caillié called the whole of these 
shallow creeks by the corrupted Jolof name, “ma- 
rigot.” 

Close behind our encampment the ground formed 
a slight slope, and presented the site or tazambut of 
a former Songhay place called Hendi-kiri, a place 
which is perhaps identical with Kambakiri, mentioned 
in the history of Songhay as the spot where a dread- 
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ful battle was fought between two rival pretend- 
ers.* It is difficult to imagine the different aspect 
which this country must have presented in former 
times, when all the favourable sites formed the seats 
of flourishing dwelling-places, and animated inter- 
course was thronging along the track on the side of 
the river. It was a fine halting-place, characteristic 
of the whole nature of this region; but the ants were 
very numerous, and disturbed us greatly during our 
short halt. 

After resting for about four hours, we pursued our 
march eastward, keeping for the first mile close along 
the bot-ha, which soon changed its character to a con- 
siderable open sheet of water. Leaving then this water, 
and crossing several smaller grassy creeks, and tra- 
versing a low sandy ridge, we reached another large 
backwater; and winding along it in a south-easterly 
direction, through bushes and dim-palms, we reached, 
after a march of about six miles, an interesting sandy 
headland called E’m-n-kuris, situated at the point 
where the creek joins the river, which here forms a 
fine sweep, changing its course from a west- ee 
to a south-northerly direction. 

On this open sandy promontory we chose the spot 
for our night’s quarters, opposite an encampment 
of the Kél-antsAér which was situated on the other 
side of the creek, and enlivened by dum-palms. 


* A'hmed Baba, in Journal of Leipsic Oriental Society, vol. ix. 
p- 547. 
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The river itself formed a fine open sheet, broken only 
by a small island, and, being animated by several 
boats, exhibited a grand spectacle. There was a 
good deal of consultation in the evening between the 
eldermen, or amaghar, of the Kél-antsar and my pro- 
tector, with regard to the course to be pursued under 
the present political circumstances of the country, 
these poor people scarcely knowing which party to 
follow amidst the general confusion which prevailed. 
I learned on this occasion that the I’gelad, to whom 
the tribe of the Kél-antsar belongs, have three learned 
chiefs or judges, the most respected of whom, El 
Taher, lives at Ras el ma. The night which we 
passed here on a rising ground just over the stream 
was beautifully fresh, while the elevation caused us 
to be exempt from the plague usual in these swampy 
lowlands. 

While we were breaking up our encamp- 
ment and loading our animals, the op- 
posite camp of our friends was enlivened by nu- 
merous herds of sheep and goats, and we should 
have made a very interesting day’s march, as we 
were now approaching a better-inhabited district, if 
it had not been for the hospitable treatment of our 
hosts, who, in order to satisfy their numerous visitors, 
had probably, the preceding night, mixed together 
all sorts of milk, so that almost all the people were 
seriously ill; and the first part of our march pre- 
sented so distressing a spectacle that most of my 
companions thought the milk had been poisoned. 
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Thus we passed a remarkable locality on a rising 
sandy bank behind a considerable creek, which, 
by its name Tamizgida, evidently indicates the site 
of a former dwelling-place, and is probably iden- 
tical with the Tirka (or rather Tirekka) of Arab geo- 
eraphers *, if that identity does not apply to Ghérgo. 
Having passed this place, we followed the shallow 
water, which gradually widened, being intersected 
by fences and dykes for the purpose of cultivating 
rice and catching fish. Larger trees became gra- 
dually more scanty, indicating our approach to a 
still existing dwelling-place, as is generally the case 
in Negroland, the trees being consumed for firewood ; 
but just as we came in sight of this place, which is 
Ghérgo (pronounced Rérgo), in order to avoid the 
heat during the midday hours, on an almost unpro- 
tected shore, we thought it better to halt in the 
shade of the last trees. I myself found shelter under 
the densely woven foliage of a fine group formed 
by the union of a géza with an aghelal, where 
I had nothing better to do than to treat all my 
people with tea and coffee, in order to restore their 
wasted spirits and strength, as they had suffered 
greatly from their last night’s diet. z 


* See the highly interesting account of this place, the great 
commercial entrepét between Ghana in the west and Tademékka 
in the east, in El Bekri, “ Déscription de l’ Afrique,” p. 180. The 
express mention of the ants which he here makes is very impor- 
tant, as, in coming from Timbuktu, the first ants were observed 
by us near Hendi-kiri. 
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Our road from this point to the town led along the 
border of the swampy lowlands, following a great 
many windings round the indented shore of the 
creek. Thus we reached, after a march of a little 


“more than two miles, the bank opposite the village of 


Ghérgo, and began looking about for some time for a 
fit place to encamp, for the village itself, situated as 
it is behind a large backwater, could not be reached. 
The opposite shore is extremely bleak and unbroken, 
being destitute even of bush, while only three iso- 
lated trees dotted the ground for a great distance, 
and these were unfortunately too far off from the 
ford, where we chose our camping-ground, to be of 
any use to us during our stay. 

Ghérgo is a place not without interest, and seems 
to be of considerable antiquity. According to tradi- 
tion, it is stated to be seven years older than Tumbu- 
tu, or Timbuktu, and seems therefore well deserving 
of a right to be identified with one of the cele- 
brated centres of life in these regions in the first 
dawn of historical record. It was originally situated 
on the main, occupying an eminence a little to the east 
of our encampment, till, in more recent times, the 
weakened and unprotected inhabitants were obliged 
to retire behind the backwater from fear of the 
Tawarek. Certainly, the insular nature of their 
dwelling-place is of a rather indistinct character ; 
for in general, with the exception of those years 
when the inundations of the river reach an extraor- 
dinary height, as had been the case this year, the 
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smaller branch dries up to such an extent, that a 
person may enter the place without wetting his feet; 
but this happens at a season when their tormentors 
the Tawarek leave the banks of the river and retire 
inland, so that they suffer but little from them. This 
year the high state of the inundation had inspired 
them with so much confidence, that they had refused 
their boats to the tabu, or the army of their great 
liege lord himself. The river had risen to such an 
elevation, that it had reached their very huts, which, 
separated into three distinct groups, are situated on a 
slightly rising ground. 

The inhabitants, even in the present reduced state 
of the country, raise a good deal of rice and tobacco, 
though the cultivation ought to be much more ex- 
tensive, if we consider the wide expanse of the low 
swampy ground which is reached by the inunda- 
tion. The river, indeed, is at such a distance, that 
it is not seen at all, being hidden behind the sandy 
downs which form its inner bank. But it is re- 
markable that the nutritious grass, the byrgu, which 
I have so repeatedly mentioned, was almost wanting 
here, and the cattle of the village were obliged to 
be driven to a great distance, so that, notwithstand- 
ing the richness of the pasture-grounds in general, I 
was in want of milk. 

We remained here the following day, and after a 
very cold morning, which seemed rather remarkable 
in the month of May, I took a walk up the gradually 
rising downs, which partly consisted of sand and 
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gravel, partly exhibited a more stony character, and, 
contrasted with the wide green valley of the river, 
presented a bleak desert scenery with undulating 
ground towards the north, clad with nothing but 
isolated tufts of dry herbage. From the higher ground 
I had an interesting view over the whole village, 
situated in the midst of swampy creeks and bordered 
on each side by a solitary tree. I counted from this 
point about 350 huts. 

On returning from my walk to our encampment, I 
found a great number of the inhabitants of the place 
assembled, and, after they had paid their compliments 
to the Sheikh, anxiously looking out for the stranger 
in order to obtain his blessing also. But I did not 
find them sufficiently interesting to have much inter- 
course with them, for they have very little of that 
noble independent carriage which distinguishes, in 
such an eminent degree, their south-eastern country- 
men; and their stature, as well as their features, 
seemed to indicate plainly a very strong intermixture 
with Mosi slaves. It is not improbable, that the 
whole indigenous population of this northern bank of 
the Niger originally belonged: to the race of the 
Tombo. Most of these people wore closely fitting 
white shirts and trowsers, both made of a broad kind 
of cotton strip, or tari, of very coarse texture, while 
their head is generally encircled with a very rugged 
and poor turban, if we may so call it, of the same 
material; only a few of them being dressed in a more 


decent style. They had a good deal of butter, but 
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dared not sell it, through fear of the Tawarek. I 
was not a little surprised at the large species of geese 
which they were breeding. 
Tuesday, We started in the cool of the morning, 
May 28" keeping close to the border of the swampy 
creek, which gradually becomes narrower, while the 
principal trunk of the river approaches. After a 
march of about a mile and a half, we receded a little 
into the desert, which exhibited an immense number 
of footprints of the giraffe, generally three or four 
together. Here the vegetation was rather scanty, 
the ground in general being covered with nothing 
but low bushes; but, after we had approached a 
small ridge of sandy downs, we crossed a hollow, 
which, being the dried up ground of a pond, or dhaye, 
was surrounded with dim-bush and tobacco-grounds. 
We had been joined some time previously by a 
chief of the Kél-antsar, who invited us to spend the 
hot hours of the day with him. We therefore halted 
at an early hour by the side of his encampment, 
which was situated on a promontory close beyond 
the rich vale whence the district was called “erdshar;” 


Kirtebe and Tarashit we had left on one side. The- 


people slaughtered a whole ox, and sent us a great 
many dishes of rice and sour milk. The whole tribe 
of the Kél-ants4r is rather numerous, numbering 
upwards of 1000 full-grown men, but they are scat- 
tered over a wide extent of country, reaching from 
Gég6 to Ras el ma, and even into the interior of Ta- 
gdnet, the district between Timbuktu and A’zawad. 
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We had intended to pitch our tent here, but we found 
the ground so extremely dry and hard that it would 
not hold the pegs. | 

Soon after starting in the afternoon, on descending 
from the eminence we had a fine view of the river, 
two branches of which united behind an island. But 
the scenery soon changed, and, leaving the river at 
some distance, proceeding first cver sandy ground, 
and then crossing a large backwater which was at 
present tolerably dry, and following a large herd 
of cattle that were returning from their pasture 
grounds, we reached another considerable 4mazagh of 
the Kél-antsar, and encamped between them and the 
green swampy shore of the river. The place is called 
Zar-ho ; but in the river lies the island of Kurkozay, 
which has obtained a kind of celebrity on account of 
a sanguinary battle which was fought there thirty-five 
years previous to the time of my visit, between the 
Tawarek on the one side, and the Songhay and Erma 
or Ruma on the other. The people here seemed to 
be very rich in cattle, and supplied us with an enor- 
mous quantity of fresh milk. 

While we were loading our camels, the sky — weanesday, 
was overcast with thick clouds, and heayy ™*y 24. 
rain evidently fell in A’ribinda, while with us the 
strong wind prevented the clouds from discharging 
their contents. I have repeatedly remarked upon the 
quantity of rain that falls on the southern side of 
the river compared with the northern. Dry as the 
country here appeared to be, we this day became 
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more than ever entangled among the numerous back- 
waters which make the passage along the river so 
difficult, although they afford the richest pasturage 
to the cattle. The fault was that of our guide, who 
directed our course too far south from east, till, 
on becoming aware of our error, we had to cross 
two very considerable grassy creeks, the first having 
three and a half feet of water, and the last being still 
deeper. The tall rank grass of the byrgu entangled 
the feet of the horses, and caused them to fall, to the 
great discomfiture of their riders. 

Having at length succeeded in crossing this double 
creek, we had still to traverse another grassy inlet, 
joining it from the north side, after which, all these 
swampy low lands uniting together, formed a very 
extensive faddama, at the broadest part about two or 
three miles wide, the whole surface of the water 
being covered with water-lilies (Nymphaea Lotus). 
Beyond this extensive backwater, on a grassy island 
of the river, lies the hamlet Tabalit, and at a short 
distance from it another adabay, of the name of 
A’baten. Here the extensive backwaters after a little 
while cease, and allow the river itself to approach the 
sandy downs, which in this spot rise to a considerable 
height. They thus afforded myself and the Sheikh’s 
nephew a fine view over the river, which here forms 
a “large island,” designated by this very name, 
‘“autel-makkéren,” or “imakkéren;” it often forms 
the camping-ground for Tawarek tribes. The sandy 
downs, however, soon gave way to swampy back- 
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waters, the indented outline of which gave to our 
march a very indistinct direction, and formed a re- 
markable contrast to the dreary rising-ground on 
our left. The difficulties, however, after a while 
became more serious than ever, for we suddenly 
found ourselves on a narrow dyke, destined to keep 
back the water for the cultivation of rice, situated 
in the midst of a swamp. For the people of Tim- 
buiktu, who were brought up in the swampy grounds, 
were not aware of any difficulty until we ap- 
proached the opposite shore, when we found that 
the dyke was intersected by a narrow channel, over 
which it was dangerous to leap our horses; and al- 
though my own horse accomplished the feat with suc- 
cess, many of the others refused to do so, so that most 
of the people preferred making their way through the 
swamp. As for myself, it was highly interesting to 
me, thus to become aware of all the various features 
of this whole formation, although for the sake of 
comfort we ought to have kept further inland. 

When we at length left this swampy ground be- 
hind us, everything bore testimony to the fact, that 
we were approaching another little centre of life in 
this neglected tract, which, from a certain degree of 
civilisation, has almost relapsed into a state of total 
barbarism. Dykes made for the cultivation of rice, 
and places where the byrgu, the rank grass of the 
river, was passed through a slight fire in order to ob- 
tain honey from the stalks thus deprived of the small 
leaves, were succeeded by small fields of tobacco 
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and wheat. Nay, even barley was seen, an almost un- 
heard of article in the whole of these regions. Mean- 
while, the deep channels made for irrigating these 
grounds showed a degree of industry which I had 
not seen for a long time. At present, of course, 
they were dry, the stubble of the wheat and barley 
alone remaining in the fields, irrigation being em- 
ployed only during the highest state of the river, 
when the water closely approaches these grounds. 
Here, where an open branch of the river was seen 
dividing into two smaller arms, we obtained a view 
of the town of Bamba, or rather of its date-palms, 
which waved their feathery foliage over a sandy pro- 
montory. However, the sky was by no means clear. 
Soon we reached this spot, and I was highly delighted 
at seeing again some fine specimens of the date-palm, 
having scarcely beheld a single one since leaving 
Kand. The trees on the western side of the village 
are formed into groups, and in their neglected state, 
with the old dry leaves hanging down from under the 
fresh ones, formed a very picturesque spectacle. On 
the east side, also, where we were encamped, close 


to a magnificent tamarind, were two tall slender spe~ 


cimens of this majestic tree; but altogether there were 
scarcely more than forty full-grown date-palms. They 
are said to furnish a good kind of fruit, but, not 
having tasted them myself, I cannot give an opinion 
as to their quality. 

The village, at present, consists of about two 
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hundred huts, built of mattings, and oval-shaped ; for, 
besides a small mosque, there are only two or three 
clay buildings, or rather magazines, one of which 
belongs to Baba A’hmed, a younger brother of the 
Sheikh El Bakay, who generally resides here; at 
present, however, he was absent. 

Such is the condition of this place at present ; 
but there cannot be any doubt that it was of much 
more importance three centuries ago, as it 1s re- 
peatedly mentioned in the history of Songhay; and 
its situation —at a point where the river, from hav- 
ing been spread at least during a great part of the 
year over a surface of several miles, is shut in by 
steep banks and compressed at the narrowest point 
to from 600 to 700 yards— must have been of the 
highest -importance, at a time when the whole of 
the region along this large navigable river was com- 
prised under the rule of a mighty kingdom of great 
extent, and even afterwards, when it had become a 
province of Morocco. 

This was evidently the reason why the place was 
fortified at that time, and probably it had formerly a 
strong fortress, constantly occupied by a garrison, 
which accounts for the Tawarek, even at the present 
day, calling the whole place by the name of Kasba. 
It also serves to explain the fact, that. the whole po- 
pulation of the village, even at the present time, 
consists of Ruma, the progeny of the musketeers 
who conquered this province for the Emperor of 
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Morocco. But, while in former times they were the 
ruling race, at present they drag on a rather miserable 
existence, the protection of the Kunta being scarcely 
sufficient to defend them against the daily contribu- 
tions levied upon them by the overbearing rulers 
of the desert. A short time previously the chief Sa- 
daktu had driven away almost all their cattle. 

While awaiting the camels, I sat down on a cliff 
overhanging the steep bank, which here was about 
twenty-five feet in height, and enjoyed the splendid 
view over that great watery highroad of West-Cen- 
tral Africa. ‘The waves of the river were raised by 
a strong wind, and offered considerable resistance to 
some light boats endeavouring to reach the opposite 
shore. My companions soon observed the interest 
which I took in the scene, and my amiable friend, the 
Sheikh’s nephew, joined me here to enjoy the pleasant 
prospect. He was glad to find that, since we were 
fairly proceeding on our journey, my mind had be- 
come far easier and more cheerful. He often spoke 
with me about my happy return to my native coun- 
try ; and I expressed to him the wish that he might 
accompany me, and witness for himself some of the 
achievements of Europeans. He had been to this 
place several times before, and had always taken 
great interest in the difference in the nature of the 
river, which, from spreading out over flat swampy 
shores with numerous backwaters, with a few ex- 
ceptions, here becomes compressed between high 
banks; and he again repeated to me his account of 
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the great narrowing of the river at Tésaye, where a 
stone might easily be thrown from one bank to the 
other, while at the same time the river was so deep, 
that a line made from the narrow strips of a whole 
bullock’s skin was not sufficient to reach the bottom. 

While thus cheerfully enjoying the interesting 
scenery, we were joined by several Ruma inhabitants 
of the village, who rather disturbed our silent con- 
templation. But their own character was not wholly 
uninteresting ; for several of them were distinguished 
from the common Songhay people by the glossy 
lustre and the lighter hue of their skin; their fea- 
tures also were more regular, and their eyes more 
expressive. All of them wore, as an outward token 
of their descent, a red bandage about two inches 
wide over the shawl which covered the upper part 
of their face, and a leathern belt hanging loose 
over the right shoulder, ready to be fastened round 
the waist at the first signal of danger. Several of 
them were also distinguished by their better style of 
dress, which betokened a greater degree of cleanliness 
and comfort. As for smoking, all the inhabitants 
along the shores of this great river seemed to be 
equally fond of it. The pipe is scarcely ever out of 
their mouth. While smoking, they keep their mouth 
covered, after the fashion which they have learnt 
from the Tawarek. The head of the pipe sticks out 
from below the shawl. 

At length the camels arrived. They had been 
called back by mistake from the upper road which 
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they were pursuing, into the difficult swampy ground 
which we ourselves had traversed. A large comfor- 
table dwelling of matting, or “ buge,” as it is called, 
was erected on the sandhills, for the Sheikh and his 
companions ; but I had my tent pitched near the fine 
group of date palms, and from this point I made 
the subjoined sketch, which will impart to the reader 
a tolerably correct idea of the place. 

Here we remained the following day, when I was 
roused at a very early hour by the crowing of the 
cocks in Bamba, which could not but recall to my 
mind the fate of the enterprising but unfortunate 
Mungo Park, whois said by the natives to have stayed 
here a couple of hours in order to provide himself 
with fowls, and thus to have given leisure to the Ta- 
warek, lower down the river, to collect together and 
impede his passage; a story which is also related with 
regard to Gégé and some other places along the river ; 
though it is more probable that his chief reason for 
making a halt near the principal places along the 
river, was to open communication with the natives, 
and more particularly in order to make astronomical 
observations. 

Rising at an early hour, while the sky was beauti- 
fully clear, I enjoyed an hour’s pleasing reverie on 
my favourite rock of the previous day, overhanging 
the river. Although in full agitation the day before, 
this morning its surface was unruffled, and several 
boats were crossing over towards the island. 

I afterwards called upon my protector. One of his 
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younger brothers, Sidi I’lemin, had the preceding day 
come to pay him a visit as he was passing through 
this country, and when I was ascending the sandy 
hill, on the slope of which their matting dwelling 
had been erected, he came out to meet me, and com- 
plimented me in a very cheerful manner. He was a 
respectable man, with a very pleasing countenance, 
and had with him his son, a most beautiful boy of 
seven years. 

I could not help thinking what a noble family this 
was. They were all sons of Sidi Mohammed el 
Kunti, the chief who received Major Laing in A’za- 
wad. First, Mukhtar, Bakay’s elder brother, who 
succeeded to his father when that chief had succumbed 
to an epidemic fever which raged in A’zawad, just 
at the time of Major Laing’s arrival, and who died 
in 1847; then Sidi Mohammed, a man with a truly 
princely demeanour ; then El Bakay himself; next, 
‘Abidin, likewise well deserving the distinguished 
position of a chief, although he differed in politics 
from El Bakay; then Hamma, a man with whom I 
did not become personally acquainted, but who was 
represented by all as a noble man; Sidi I’lemin ; Baba 
A’hmed; and Sidi A’mmer. This latter is the young- 
est, but certainly not the least noble of the family. 
While on a visit to Sdkoto, together with his brother 
El] Bakay, he made a deeper impression upon the 
people, and obtained their favour more generally, than 
his elder brother. A’lawate is the only member of 
this family, who, with the exception of his learning, 
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does not seem to contribute much to its honour ; but, 
even in his case, we must take into account the cus- 
toms of the country, and not judge of him accord- 
ing to our views of nobility. 

The light dwelling which had been erected for my 
protector, simple as it was, was spacious and elegant, 
affording a very cool resting-place during the heat of 

the day. It was of an oblong shape, 
= =e measuring about 20 feet by 9, with two 
~=—~~=~ doors opposite each other, a large an- 
gareb forming a comfortable resting-place. The mats 
of which these huts are constructed are very large 
and excellently woven, the huts being supported by 
a framework of slender bushes. But the hut, although 
very pleasant, was too crowded, and, during the hot 
hours of noon, I retired to a group of magnificent 
gerredh trees, which overshaded the cemetery, lying 
at the southern side of the village, and, interwoven by 
a dense growth of creepers, afforded a most agreeable 
shade, such as I had never before observed in the case 
of this tree. 

Together with the adjoining tobacco fields, which 
were just exhibiting their freshest green, this cemetery 
formed a striking contrast to the barren country 
further north, which, although broken by a dhaye, 
or pond, of considerable size, and excellently adapted 
for the cultivation of rice, has neither trees nor 
bushes, with the exception of two or three isolated 
date-palms surrounding the border of the pond. 

We had considerable difficulty in obtaining from 
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the inhabitants a small supply of rice and butter, as 
they asserted that their means were so reduced that 
they were sustaining themselves entirely on byrgu, 
or native grass; but I had reason to suspect that 
they made this statement through fear of the Tawarek. 
At all events, tobacco was the only article they offered 
for sale, the tobacco of Bamba, called “ sheriktye,” 
being far-famed along the Niger, and much sought 
after, although it 1s not so good as the “ tabowé,” 
the tobacco of E’gedesh. Of byrgu, they have an 
unlimited supply; and I tasted here the honey water 
which they prepare from it, but found it insipid, be- 
sides being slightly purgative, not unlike the maddi, 
or géreba water, in Hausa. 
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THE DESERT. — COUNTRY ALONG THE BORDER OF THE RIVER. — 
GREATEST NARROWING. — SOUTH-EASTERLY BEND. 


A suicHT fall of rain, and then a thunder-storm, 
which, however, passed over our heads without dis- 
charging itself, delayed our departure in the after- 
noon; and the camels having been sent to a great 
distance for a little pasture, it was past five o’clock 
when we left our camping-ground. A numerous 
crowd of Ruma, Songhay, and I’mdshagh having as- 
sembled to witness my departure, I distributed a 
good many small presents among them, reserving the 
few articles of value which I still possessed for mightier 
chiefs. 

Having crossed, after a march of two miles, a 
backwater much overgrown with grass, and at pre-- 
sent almost dry, we had the faddama or bot-ha of the 
river close on our right, while the open water was 
at about an hour’s march distance. Here a consider- 
able amount of cultivation was seen, a good many 
grounds for corn and tobacco being laid out and 
connected with the river by channels, through which 
the water during the highest state of the inundation 
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approached closely, and rendered irrigation very easy ; 
but unfortunately a heavy thunder-storm, rising in a 
tremendous battery of clouds, and enveloping the whole 
country in a dense mass of sand, did not allow of 
any exact observations being made. The many chan- 
nels which here intersected our road, proved a dis- 
agreeable hindrance in our hurried march, and al- 
though the clouds passed by without bringing any rain, 
yet darkness set in before we had reached our desti- 
nation, and to my great disappointment prevented 
my noticing the whole character of the district. 

But the inconvenience soon increased when we 
entered upon the swampy, grassy border of the river ; 
for although a small fire, on the dry shore to our left, 
held out to my companions, who were travelling almost 
without supplies, the prospect of a rather poor supper, 
a long line of fires in the midst of the river promised 
them better fare. Without regarding, therefore, the 
difficulties of the ground and the darkness of the night, 
we made straight for them. My friends were not even 
deterred, when we reached a narrow dyke scarcely fit 
for one horse, and in great decay, and which the guide 
declared to be the only path leading through a sheet 
of water separating us from the encampment. Thus, 
we boldly entered upon this dyke, but we had only 
proceeded a few hundred yards, when it was pro- 
nounced, even by these people, so well accustomed to 
an amphibious life, to be totally impracticable, so that 
we were obliged to retrace our steps. While engaged 
in this most dangerous proceeding, my servant, the 
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Gatréni, met with a serious accident, falling, with his 
horse, down the dyke into the water; and although, 
with his native agility, he succeeded in extricating him- 
self, with a few contusions, from his unpleasant situ- 
ation, we had great difficulty in getting the horse 
out from the hollow into which it had fallen, my com- 
panions asserting that it was dead, and wanting to 
leave it behind. At length we got away from the 
dyke, and finding a ford through the water, we reached 
the encampment, which was pitched on a narrow 
neck of grassy land, and completely dazzled us with 
the glare of its many fires, coming, as we did, out of 
the darkness. From the opposite side of the river, 
two hamlets of Songhay, called Inzammen and Takan- 
kamte, were visible likewise by their fires. 

The encampment belonged to some Kél e’ Suk, who 
manifested a rather thievish disposition ; and, although 
not altogether inhospitable, they were unable to treat 
my companions well, as in the swampy lowland there 
was an entire want of firewood. It was one of those 
encampments which contributed in a great measure to 
ruin my health, partly in consequence of the heavy 
dew which fell during the night. Meanwhile my ser- 
vant, who was a most faithful person, was searching 
the greater part of the night for his pistols, which in 
his fall he had lost in the swamp. _ 

While my companions still lagged behind 
in order to indemnify themselves for their 
lost supper by a good breakfast, I set off at a tole- 
rably early hour, in order to get out of the swampy 
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ground ; and fearing lest we might again be entangled 
in these interminable low grounds, we kept at a con- 
siderable distance from the river over the gentle 
sandy downs, bare at first, but afterwards clad with 
a considerable quantity of dry grass. But some of our 
companions, who overtook us, would not allow us 
to pursue our north-easterly direction, and led us 
back again to the border of a broad swampy sheet 
of water, which is called Terarart, and at this spot 
formed a shallow water full of water-plants and geese, 
but gradually widening to a very extensive swamp, 
which again increased to a large open branch. The 
river, however, which was now almost at its lowest 
level, must present a very different aspect during the 
highest state of the inundation, when the downs of 
snow-white sand, which at present separated the 
principal trunk from the swamp, must appear like a 
narrow sandbank in the midst of the water. 

Behind these downs, but separated from the main 
branch by a smaller creek, called “ the false river,” 
Eghirréu-n-baho, lies the hamlet E’gedesh, which 
at the present season was deserted, the inhabitants 
being scattered over the islands in the river. The 
three villages Garbame, E’m-n-Taborak, and Nshérifen, 
are situated on its opposite southern bank. 

Exchanging at this remarkable spot our east 
north-easterly direction for an east south-easterly 
one, we encamped after a march of three miles and 
a half, in the shade of a dense belt of underwood 
which girded its shores, and after a short time, 
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we were here joined by El Bakay. A little more 
than a mile beyond this place, at the downs called 
Ghadir, this large backwater joins the river, and 
here, when we pursued our march in the after- 
noon, we ascended for a while a higher level, con- 
sisting of sandstone rock in a state of great de- 
composition; but after a march of three miles, again 
descended to its shores, the river being here full of 
green islands, with plenty of fine cattle. Two miles 
further on, we encamped in a place called Tewilaten, 
or Stewilaten, at the side of a rather poor encamp- 
ment of the Kél-Tebankérit. Notwithstanding their 
poor condition, the people slaughtered two oxen on 
our behalf. 

I had this day still further cause to feel satisfied 
that we were travelling along the north, and not along 
the south side of the river, for while we ourselves 
had but a slight shower, besides summer light- 
ning the whole of the evening, in the course of the 
afternoon a considerable fall of rain took place beyond 
the river in A’ribinda. 

Before we started I began conversing with the 
people of the encampment (the chief of whom, a man 
of renowned valour, is called Hammalati) in a cheer- 
ful manner. Whereupon they praised me as an ex- 
cellent man, but made at the same time the candid 
avowal that the preceding night, when I did not speak 
a word, they felt a great antipathy towards me. 

Having proceeded at a tolerable rate as far as 
this place, we here once more relapsed into our 
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usual slow mode of progress; and after a short 
march of scarcely three miles over a ground strewn 
with pebbles and small stones, and clad only with 
scanty vegetation, we encamped close to the steep 
bank which descended towards the river opposite 
the island of Zamgoy, for here we were told was the 
residence of Sadaktu, the chief who had levied such 
heavy contributions upon the inhabitants of Bamba. 
As the country itself did not present any features 
of interest, it was some recompense to me for the 
delay we met with in this place, that the character of 
the river was remarkable ; and in order to enjoy it as 
much as possible, I prepared myself a resting place on 
the slope of the bank, which was thickly overgrown 
with small trees. 

It is here that the beginning of the rocky district 
through which the river takes its course is first per- 
ceptible. The western end of a small island is en- 
tirely surounded by large granite blocks, which have 
given to the island the remarkable name of Tahdnt- 
n-éggish, clearly indicating that even the natives 
themselves regard this place, for him who comes 
down the river, as the “ entrance-rock,” or the be- 
ginning of the rocky district. 

The island of Zamgoy lies nearer to the southern 
shore, and seems to be of considerable extent, densely 
clothed with trees, and containing a small hamlet, or 
ddabay. Besides the view of the river, and a walk 
now and then over the desert ground in our neigh- 
bourhood, where I observed the ruins of some stone 
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dwellings, I had plenty of occupation during this 
and the three following days which we remained 
here, in conversing with the natives. 

Sadaktu himself was very unwell, and greatly. 
wanted my medical assistance; but after I had made 
him feel the efficacy of my medicines so strongly 
that he declared every evil to be removed from his 
body, he did not reward my zeal with so much as a 
drop of milk. I therefore could not help observing, 
to the great delight of his subjects, that he was the 
most niggardly chief I had ever met with. There 
were, however, others who were more social and com- 
municative, if not more liberal, than this chief. There 
was, first, a wealthy and good-looking man of the 
name of Jemil, of the Kél-Burrum or the people of 
Burrum, who evidently originate in a mixture of free 
Songhay people and I’mdshagh, and he himself, 
seemed to unite in a certain degree, the qualities of 
these different nations, while his rich dress and his 
embonpoint proved that he was not an austere in- 
habitant of the desert. A great deal of trouble was 
caused me by another man of the name of Simsim, 
the son of Sidi A’mmer, and the eldest of seven 
brothers, a very rich A’méshagh, who was totally 
blind, but who, nevertheless, expected me to re- 
store his sight ; and it really seemed as if my friend 
EK] Bakay confirmed him in this belief, in order 
to obtain from him some handsome presents for 
himself. 

This person also had the stately appearance pe- 
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culiar to all these easterly Tawarek, who seem 
to have enriched themselves with the spoil of the 
native Songhay population, the latter having in a 
ereat measure been reduced by them to the condition 
of serfs. Almost all of them had a very proud bear- 
ing, but nevertheless, upon nearer acquaintance, they 
proved to be of a very cheerful disposition; and al- 
though of a wild character and of warlike propen- 
sities, they have an easy temper, and are not difficult 
to manage. - 

The poor inhabitants of Bamba, from whom Sa- 
daktu had taken seventy cows and ten slaves, joined 
us here, in the endeavour to recover their property. 
They earnestly begged me to be the mediator be- 
tween them and that hostile chief; and I was very 
glad when, after a good deal of dispute, the chief 
returned half of the spoil. It was here also that I 
learnt that the whole population of A’ir, under the 
command of Haj “Abdtiiwa, had gained a great vic- 
tory over the Dinnik, or Awelimmiden-wén-Bodhal, 
and the Aréwan, or Kél-gerés. The tribe of the 
Kél-fadaye enjoy a great name in this region; and it 
is evident that, in former times, they occupied a much 
more conspicuous position than they do at present. 
Even El Bakay himself had taken a wife from that 
tribe; and I was also informed here that they lay 
claim to a descent from sherifs. 

We had a storm almost every day during our stay 
in this place; but although we ourselves had very little 
else than a disagreeable sand-wind, there seemed to 
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_ be a very heavy fall of rain in A’ribinda. In one of 
these thunderstorms we nearly lost our camels, which, 
headed by one of their companions that had lately 
come from A’zawad, were making straight for that 
district, their beloved home, and had proceeded a 
distance of some miles, before they were overtaken. 
Wednesday, At length we pursued our journey, but 
May 3ist- only for a short march of two hours; and 
I was so disgusted at the repeated delays and sham 
travelling, that I prayed earnestly that the Almighty 
would speedily deliver me from this sort of bondage. 
Throughout our march, the bare desert, here con- 
sisting of stony ground, torn by many small chan- 
nels, closely crept up to the fertile bed of the river, 
where a green swampy lowland girded the present 
reduced sheet of water. Amongst the stones with 
which the ground was covered, fine white and red 
striped rock was discernible; and I observed another 
island, with a rocky point, towards the west. 

The ground where we encamped was bleak in the 
extreme, without any shade, although a few hundred 
yards in front of us there was a fine grove of gerredh ; 
but as these trees adorned a cemetery, my companions, 
from superstitious motives, were too much afraid to 
choose that place for their encampment. Although 
our camping-ground was excessively hot, I was agree- 
ably surprised to find the water of the river so plea- 
santly cool at a time when the sun was high, and 
could only attribute this phenomenon to the rocky 
character of the channel and to its considerable depth. 
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Nevertheless, crocodiles, as well as river-horses, were 
numerous. 

In this unprotected ground we remained not only 
this but the following day, although the place was 
as uncomfortable for the people, who were almost 
scorched by the heat of the sun, as it was detri- 
mental to the animals, who found nothing to eat here. 
The Sheikh had gone in the morning to visit Sadaktu, 
in the island of Zamgoy, and from thence did not join 
us until late in the evening. It was one of the hottest 
days we had had; and it was here that, about noon, 
we discovered in my tent a large, black, poisonous 
arachnea, or spider, the body of which measured 
almost two inches in diameter, and whose like my 
companions from Timbuktu had never seen. The 
Tawarek were so disgusted at the sight, that while 
I was looking attentively at it, after we had killed 
it, they threw it hastily away with their swords, so 
that I did not see it again; but they told me that it 
was the most dangerous and abominable creature 
to be found in these regions. 

The excessive heat rendered a thunderstorm which 
we had in the afternoon of the second day highly 
acceptable, especially as the heavy gale was followed 
by a light rain, which greatly relieved the burning 


heat of the sandy soil. It was highly amusing to me 


to observe also, this time, that although a largeleathern 
tent had been pitched for the Sheikh, nevertheless, as 
was always the case when a thunderstorm arose, every- 
body hastened to carry his treasures, especially the 
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saddles and books, under cover of my small European 
tent, which had now withstood more than four years’ 
exposure to the weather, and was mended and patched 
in such a manner that the original material was 
scarcely discernible. 

Friday, We at length left this place, es only to 
June 2nd. move on a distance of seven or eight miles, 
to an encampment of a wealthy man of the name of 
Sidi I‘lemin, who, although not belonging to the tribe 
of the Fulbe, was living amongst the Tawdarek, and 
had been settled in the place for a great many years. 
The contrast between the open river, bordered by 
the green grassy lowlands, which at present had been 
laid bare by the retiring waters, and the bleak desert 
which closely approached it, was very remarkable, espe- 
cially a short distance before we reached the encamp- 
ment, where an extensive sandy eminence excluded 
for a while the view of the river, and with a few 
scattered bushes of the poisonous fernan, and the 
short herbage called “ ellob,” made one fancy oneself 
transported into the heart of the desert. 

Along the former part of our road the low shore of 
the river had been clothed with a profusion of ex- 
cellent byrgu, but here there was none, and the poor 
camels again fared very badly. In the whole of 
this district along the river, where trees are very 
scanty, the camel is reduced to the diet of byrgu, al- 
though it by no means agrees with animals accus- 
tomed to the food of the young acacia trees and the 
dry herbage of the desert. AIl circumstances con- 
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sidered, my camels were in a very bad condition, and 
there was good reason for my kind friend and pro- 
tector looking about for some fresh animals to enable 
me to reach more favoured regions. He therefore 
determined to set out from this point to the nearest 
of his “kissib,” or herds of camels, while we were 
to wait for him at a place called Tin-sherifen. 

The river, which, in its present state, was about 
900 yards from our camp, had here a very shallow, 
and not at all an imposing appearance, although a 
few miles below it enters a very rocky district, where 
it is enclosed by steep banks and broken by islets and 
cliffs. Four boats were lying on the shore. The place 
was called Igémaren. 

The encampment of Sidi I’lemin was large, consist- 
ing of very spacious leathern tents, where Tawarek 
and Fulbe, and some Arabs also, were living together 
in peaceful community. Although they are tole- 
rably wealthy, they have only asses, and no horses. 
A good many Tawarek joined us here the day of our 
arrival, and, while I rewarded the most respectable 
amongst them with a small present of some kind or 
other, I had some difficulty in satisfying a more power- 
ful lord of the name of Miki, the son of Elésa; and 
found it still more difficult to satisfy his companion, 
or ‘‘ énhad,” who, as is very often the case in Europe, 
raised his pretensions much higher than his master. 

The blind Simsim also accompanied us to this 
place, and troubled me not a little with begging 
a remedy for his blindness. Among other chiefs, 
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there was one whose name seemed to me rather re- 
markable, as he called himself El I’sfahdni; but what 
he or his ancestors had to do with the famous town 
of I’sfahan, I could not make out. Sidi I’/lemin treated 
us well with a number of large dishes of rice, but the 
food being prepared without any salt, I was not able 
to enjoy it, and was the more grateful at being fur- 
nished in the evening with a rich supply of milk. 
saturday, While my protector directed his steps towards 
June sri. the desert, I, with the greater part of his fol- 
lowers, continued my journey along the banks of the 
river, which had now almost become a second home to 
me, and with its many backwaters, islands, and cliffs, 
afforded me a never failing source of interest. About 
half a mile beyond our encampment we passed the site 
of a former settlement or dwelling place, after which the 
sandy downs receded a little from the bank, affording 
comfortable ground for a good number of Tawarek 
encampments. Having then left on our right an ex- 
tensive swampy lowland, which, during the highest 
state of the river, becomes inundated, we reached the 
beginning of the rocky district, through which the 
river has to pass. After a very short march, we 
encamped in a place called Himberimme, on account 
of the indisposition of my friend Mohammed ben 
Khottar. 

The slope where we halted was very handsomely 
adorned with fine shady tabérak, and the river was 
here free from rocks, being divided into two branches 
by a low sand bank, while a mile higher up a mighty 
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ledge of granite rocks projected into the water. But 
about 1000 yards below our halting place, the river 
presented a very wild aspect, a considerable rocky 
island, consisting of immense granite blocks, together 
with a rocky ledge projecting from the high bank, 
shutting in half the breadth of the river, and forcing 
it, with a direction from §.30°E. to N. 30° W., intoa 
channel of probably not more than 350 yards broad. 
This remarkable place, where the river, when it is 
full, must form avery powerful current, is called Tin- 
alshiden. 

The heat of the day having passed by, we continued 
our march, cutting off the bend of the river over a 
ground which was at first bare and destitute of vege- 
tation, but after a while became overgrown with 
stunted talha trees, a few siwak, and a great profusion 
of retem; till, after a march of two miles, the river 
again approached on our right, being here free from 
rocks and bordered by a grassy lowland richly clad 
with the famous byrgu. On our left, a few tobacco 
plantations gave proof of a certain degree of industry 
on the part of the natives, although on this side only 
a nomadic encampment was to be seen, but on the op- 
posite bank a hamlet appeared. The whole of this 
district belongs to Tin-sherifen. 

As.the river takes here a very winding course, 
meandering along between steep banks, we again left it 
at some distance on our right, ascending from a low 
swampy inlet upon higher ground, where we passed 
another Tawarek encampment, and then, as darkness 
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was setting In, we again descended to the green shore, 
where the river seemed to be obstructed by islands. 
Parallel with the bank, a shallow grassy swamp 
stretched along, and from beyond the southern bank, 
a little higher up, a village was seen. On the 
largest of the islands, which was at the same time 
the nearest to our side, was the residence of Kara, the 
father of a young man named Sala, one of the pupils 
of El Bakay. This was the reason why my com- 
panions, notwithstanding the darkness of the evening, 
and although the island was at present separated from 
the mainland by a deep channel, entertained the absurd 
idea of crossing over to the latter. It was only after 
much uncertainty, and a great deal of dispute, that 
we decided upon encamping on the narrow neck be- 
tween the swamp and the river. 

In this place we remained the four following days, 
my protector not returning until the third day, and 
my patience was again put to a severe trial. But, al- 
together, the stay here was not so uninteresting, as we 
received a great many visits from the inhabitants of 
this and the neighbouring districts. First, there came 
Kara, the governor of the island, a stately-looking 
old man, dressed in a fine white tobe, with a white shawl 
round his head. Having entered into conversation 
with me, he stated, without the subject being brought 
forward by myself, that about fifty years ago, a Chris- 
tian had come down the river in a large boat with a 
white tent, and the river being then full, had passed 
without any accident the rocky passage ahead of us. 
But he added that the Kél-terdrart had attacked him 
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at Zamgoy. Park had passed this place in the morn- 
ing, while he (Kara) was encamped with his people 
on the sandy downs of A’ribinda. This chief himself, 
although he was not at all hospitable, had really 
something in his demeanour which might indicate a 
descent from a nobler stock, but the rest of the inha- 
bitants of the island had much the same appearance 
as the less noble tribes of the Tawarek in general. 
However, there is no doubt that the name of the 
whole district, Tin-sherifen, is taken from the supposed 
origin of these people—from sherifs. And here in this 
district, as well as in the neighbouring one of Burrum, 
where the great river, after having made this remark- 
able bend into the heart of the desert, changes its 
easterly course into a south-easterly one, we must 
evidently look for the earliest Mohammedan settlers 
along the Niger. 

I here also first came into more intimate relation 
with that remarkable tribe the Kél e’ Suk, who seem 
to deserve a great deal of attention among these 
nomadic tribes, although I am not yet able to eluci- 
date all the points connected with their history, for 
they themselves take very little interest in historical 
facts, and if there exist written records they are not 
generally known. But this much is certain, that these 
Kél e’ Suk have been so called from a place, Suk, or 
at least generally called Suk”, situated at the distance 


* The reader need not be under the impression that the name 
“sak” indicates Arabic influence, for the word is of the most ex- 
tensive Semitic range. 
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of five days’ journey from this point, and six from 
Gégé, which seems to have been a'very considerable 
place in former times, but was destroyed in the lat- 
ter half of the fifteenth century, by Sonni “Ali, the 
great predecessor of the still greater conqueror Haj 
Mohammed A’skia. The original name of this place I 
did not succeed in making out, but it is no doubt that 
very place which, by El Bekri* and other Arab geo- 
graphers, after the name of the tribe, has been called 
Tademékket, and which, till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, ruled over this region. 

This large and well-built town appears to have 
been the centre of various tribes, although I can 
scarcely conceive that my informants were right, 
when they asserted that their ancestors had been 
living there, together with the Hogar and the Kél- 
owi, as from this statement, if it were true, we 
should have in this place a much more remark- 
able example of a community founded by several 
Berber tribes together, than is afforded by the his- 
tory of A’gades. Be this as it may, the name of Suk 
has settled upon this tribe, who still form quite a 
separate body, being distinguished from the neigh- 
bouring tribes for their learning and peaceable pur- 
suits. 

* El Bekri, who is the only reliable authority, in the edition of 
de Slane, p. 181, e¢ seg. The distance of nine days from Gégo, 
according to El Bekri, is to be regarded as the rate for heavily 
laden caravans, corresponding well to six days of light camels or 
mehara. See the itinerary from Tawat to this place, in the Ap- 


pendix. Of the (erroneous) derivation of the name of the town, I 
have spoken on a former occasion. See Vol. IV. p. 498. 
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Besides several respectable men of this tribe, I re- 
ceived a visit also from Nassaru, a daughter of one of 
their chiefs named Khozématen. She was one of the 
finest women that I saw in this country. Her decent 
apparel contributed not a little to increase her beauty, 
for over her under-gown she wore an upper-garment 
of red and black silk, in alternate stripes, which she 
occasionally drew over her head. Her features were 
remarkable for their soft expression and regularity, 
but her person rather inclined to corpulency, which 
is highly esteemed by the Tawarek. Seeing that I 
took an interest in her, she, half-jokingly, proposed 
that I should marry her; and I declared myself 
ready to take her with me if one of my rather weak 
camels should be found able to support her weight. 
As a mark of distinction I presented her with a 
looking-glass, which I was always accustomed to give 
to the most handsome woman in an encampment, 
the rest receiving nothing but needles. She re- 
turned the next day with some of her relations, 
who were equally distinguished by their comeliness, 
and who were anxious to obtain a glimpse of me, not 
less than of the Sheikh El Bakay. These noble 
Tawarek ladies furnished a remarkable example of 
the extreme liberty which the females belonging to 
this tribe enjoy; and I was greatly astonished to see 
the pipe pass continually from their mouths to those 
of the men, and from the latter back again into 
the mouths of the women. In other respects, I 
can only hope that they surpass the female portion 
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of the population of Tademékka, of whose virtue 
El Bekri speaks in rather doubtful terms. 

Less agreeable than the company of these people 
was the arrival of the blind Simsim, who, it seems, 
had been rather disappointed in his expectation of 
having his sight restored, although my friend had con- 
trived to get from him a present of a camel and a 
female slave. We were here also at length joined by 
A’hmed Wadawi, the principal pupil of the Sheikh, 
whom I scarcely expected to see again; but being 
fully aware of the slow and deliberate character of his 
master, he felt convinced that he could never come 
too late. Altogether I was glad that he had arrived, 
for although apt to make great pretensions, and being 
inspired with too great zeal for his creed, he was never- 
theless a cheerful and good-natured man, and, on ac- 
count of his considerable learning and his knowledge 
of the Tawarek chiefs, might be of great service to 
me after having separated from the Sheikh. He had, 
besides, acquired some useful experience with regard to 
the difference between the straightforward and trust- 
worthy character of a Christian, and the treachery 
and cunning of an Arab; for having in the beginning 
constantly taken the part of my former guide, Weled 
A’mmer Walati, against myself, he had been cheated 
in return for his friendship by that rascal, and in 
order to get from him what was due to him, had 
been obliged to pursue him to A’ribinda. He brought 
the news from Timbuktu that. the rebel chief A’khbi, 
whom we had been unable to persuade to return to 
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his former allegiance, was collecting an army against 
Alkuttabu. 

The whole time of our stay at Tin-sherifen the 
weather was excessively hot, the heat being felt the 
more severely, as there was not the slightest shade near 
our encampment; and as my tent was almost iInsup- 
portably hot, in order to obtain a little shade, I wan- 
dered to a considerable distance up the slope which 
rose behind our encampment, and here lay down 
under a small hajilij, or tabérak. From this spot 
I had an interesting view over the river, which, on 
account of its peculiar features, here deserved my full 
attention, and even more than I was able at the time 
to bestow upon it, as, in the absence of my protector, 
my companions were rather anxious about my safety. 
My young and cheerful friend, Mohammed ben Khot- 
tar, was suffering all this time from severe indisposi- 
tion, so that I had no one to rove about with me. 
A little lower down, the road recedes from the 
bank of the river for a short distance; and hence 
I am not able to lay down the river, between 
this place and Tésaye, with that minuteness of de- 
tail which it deserves, in order to facilitate navi- 
gation. Under other circumstances, I should have 
made a special drawing of this remarkable locality on 
a larger scale; but the assertion of the natives, that 
Park in his large boat (His Majesty’s schooner Joliba) 
had passed through in December or January without 
accident, reassured me perfectly. Besides, as I my- 
self had to travel all along the bank of the river by 
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land, I had to take care not to excite too much the 
suspicions of the natives. 

From this spot I had a clear prospect over the 
point where the river issuing forth from between 
the islands is shut in by two masses of rock, called, 
I think, Shabdér* and Barrdér, which obstructed it 
like a sort of iron gate, although the passage be- 
tween them, especially at high water, appeared to be 
open and clear. In summer, however, during the 
lowest state of the river, the difficulty of the navi- 
gation is greatly increased by the sandbank which 
is formed a little above this strait between the 
islands and the bank. On the island where the chief 
Kala resided, also, a mass of rock, which at times in 
the sun light of the afternoon appeared like a snow- 
white boulder of quartz rock, started forth like an arti- 
ficial terrace. Higher up, the river was encompassed 
in its winding course by steep banks; but, in one spot 
on the opposite shore, where the sandy downs formed 
a recess, a low grassy headland or island was formed, 
which at the time was enlivened by numbers of horses, 
cattle, and sheep, and was adorned by stately trees, 
especially a fine group of dim-palms; for dim-palms 
apparently begin to prevail here, and lower down 
the river are found occasionally in great numbers. 
The slope itself, from whence I overlooked this 
scenery, consisted entirely of rock. Quartz and mica- 
slate were visible everywhere, and an uninterrupted 


* T am not quite certain whether Shabor may not be the name 
of the island and not of the rock. 
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ledge of the latter mineral set right across with an 
inclination towards east. The evenings were beau- 
tiful, and nothing afforded me greater delight than 
to walk along the fine sandy beach far into the river. 
During the lowest state of the water, this beach forms 
a junction between the main land and the island where 
Kala resided. 

Our attention was also attracted to some young 
zangway, the small species of alligator, which every 
evening raised their cry from the swamp where they 
were left by their dams. It sounds like the barking 
of a dog, and it appeared to us as if they were bred 
purposely in this backwater, in order that they might 
not fall a prey to some larger animal in the river. 
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TOSAYE, OR THE NARROWING OF THE RIVER. — BURRUM; ANCIENT 
RELATION TO EGYPT. —GREAT SOUTH-SOUTH-EASTERLY REACH. 


At length, in the course of the 8th, my protector 
returned from his herd of camels, or, as the Arabs 
call it, “ kissib,” bringing with him seven fresh 
camels. He was accompanied by a nobleman of 
the country, and a near relative of his, of the name 
of Sidi ‘Ali. Soon after his arrival, he came ex- 
pressly to ask me, whether one of our steamboats 
would be able to cross this rocky passage, and I told 
him that, as far as I had been able to investigate the 
character of the locality from this point, I thought there 
was not much difficulty for a small boat or launch, at 
least during the highest state of the river. In the 
evening, he sent me a small bullock to cut up for our 
journey, and a short time afterwards a camel, in order 
to supply the place of the most exhausted of my 
animals, and it now appeared as if we were fully 
prepared to pursue our journey at a more accelerated 
rate. 

Friday, Having taken leave of all the new friends 
June 9th. whose acquaintance I had made here, I 
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started at a rather late hour, first keeping along the 
shore, but after having proceeded about 1400 yards, 
turning away and with a north-easterly direction 
entering the stony slope of the desert plateau, which 
here consisted of black sandstone in a state of decom- 
position. At this spot, where I was obliged to keep 
away from the bank, the great rocky ledge, to which 
Barror belongs, crosses the river. This rock not being 
illumined to-day by the sun, exhibited the same black 
character which is peculiar to the whole locality, and 
there is no doubt that it intercepts the navigation for 
larger boats during a great part of the year. 

The bare rocky slope was succeeded by sandy 
downs, which surrounded and enclosed small irregular 
vales, the bottom of which was formed of small black 
stones. A little further on we passed the locality 
called ‘Tin-rassen, where Sadaktu had once vanquished 
a superior force led by A’khbi, who, notwithstanding 
the close relation which subsisted between them, had 
come to attack him. The women, hurrying forth from 
the encampment, had met their kinsfolk with bare 
breasts, which they held forth to them as having 
suckled their kindred, and implored them, for the sake 
of their near relationship, not to shed the blood of 
their own kinsmen. But this appeal for mercy being 
without effect, Sadaktu and his handful of men, in- 
spired with fear for the lives of their wives and chil- 
dren, and fighting with the courage of despair, had 
beaten the superior force of his arrogant relation, and 
killed nine free men of his tribe. 
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A little more than half a mile beyond Tin-rassen 
we again reached the river, at that remarkable place 
called Tésaye, or Tésé¢, where the noble Niger is com- 
pressed between steep banks to a breadth perhaps of 
not more than 150 yards, but of such a depth that, as 
I have before observed, the bottom has not been found 
by the natives. Here the Sheikh, who, as in general, 
had slept till late in the morning, overtook us, and 
seemed much interested when I told him that I 
thought a small strong built steamer might safely 
cross this obstructed passage, as in the case of the cur- 
rent being too strong, it might be assisted by chains 
fastened to the rocks. The locality is of the greatest 
importance, on account of the intercourse between the 
desert and the province of Libtako, as the Arabs of 
A’zawad in general prefer crossing the river at this 
point, which, although very deep, is easily passed by 
the camels and cattle, while in other places they have 
to swim for miles. 

Immediately beyond this narrowing of the river 
the sandy downs cease, and a low stony level, of 
black, dismal colour, stretched out before us. The 
river, winding along this tract in a north-easterly 
bend, and illumined by the dazzling light of the sun, 
scarcely appeared to be the same large and noble 
stream which I had admired higher up. The black 
stony ground was torn by several small channels, and 
being only sparingly clad with the sad-looking pot- 
sonous bush the “ ferndn,” exhibited a very melan- 
choly appearance. But gradually as we descended 
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from this rough ground upon the green shore, clothed 
with the rank grass of the byrgu, the river again 
began to widen, and to assume its former noble cha- 
racter, while a little further on a large island, called 
*¢ A’dar-n-haut,” was formed, separated from the main 
land by a narrow channel. We encamped opposite the 
place where the latter again joins the principal branch, 
and where, in the present low state of the river, a ledge 
of rock was seen projecting a considerable distance into 
the water, and numerous isolated cliffs starting forth 
from its middle course. I chose my camping-ground 
a few hundred yards from the shore, among the trees, 
where we found some shelter during the hot hours of 
the day ; and I even remained here during the follow- 
ing night, although all the people tried to frighten me 
with the assurance, that the lions which infest the 
neighbourhood would not leave a bone of my horses 
and camels. 

We were visited in this encampment by the inha- 
bitants of the opposite island, who, although belong- 
ing to the mixed tribe of the Ruma, have a much 
better appearance than their brethren in Bamba. 
Their chief, of the name of Mohammed, was greatly 
distinguished by his fine glossy skin, his beautiful 
black and lively eyes, and his regular Circassian 
features. The dress of these people, however, is 
everywhere the same,— white shirts of the com- 
monest and coarsest make, sewed together of narrow 
strips (only persons of higher rank adorn them with 
a little silk embroidery), and long white trowsers, 
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besides a miserable bandage of native cotton tied 
round the head, over which some of them wore an- 
other bandage of red cloth. All of them had slung 
over their shoulders the open leathern belt with 
which they gird their waists in case of emergency. 
The intelligence of these people seemed very limited, 
and it was impossible for me to enter into any 
serious conversation with them. I was, however, 
fortunately enabled to buy some rice with cotton 
strips. 

Saturday, AS if I was destined to spend my whole life 
June 10th. in this region, we this day only moved on 
three miles, keeping close along the shore of the 
river, which here formed several islands, and gra- 
dually took a more southerly direction. The whole 
of this part of the river, the valley of which, in- 
cluding the islands, measures certainly more than three 
miles in breadth, is called Burrum, and was formerly 
one of the chief seats of the Songhay. There is a 
remarkable tradition that a Pharaoh once came from 
Egypt to this spot, and again returned. This story 
would at least imply an early intercourse with Egypt, 
and should not, [ think, be viewed incredulously; for, 
if it had no foundation whatever, it would certainly 
attach to the capital of the nation itself, and not to a 
place which possesses no great historical importance. 
But on the other hand it is highly interesting to ob- 
serve, that this is the spot where the great river, 
which here makes a bend from a west-easterly into a 
southerly direction, is nearest to Egypt. Let it be fur- 
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ther taken into account, that the inhabitants of the 
oasis of Aujila, which lies on the great commercial road 
from Egypt to these regions, were the first who opened 
this western part of Negroland to the intercourse of 
the Arabs. The whole history of Songhay points to 
Kgypt; the itinerary of the route of the Nasamones, 
if rightly constructed, inclines to this quarter ; and it 
is easily to be understood how Herodotus*, on receiv- 
ing the news that so large a river was running east- 
ward, in such a northerly latitude as nearly 18°, could 
conceive the opinion that this was the Upper Nile. 
Even in more modern times, we find Egyptian mer- 
chants established from the eleventh century in the 
town of Biru, or Waldta, side by side with those of 
Ghadames and Tafilélet; the principal commerce of 
Gagho and Kukia was directed towards Egypt, and the 
large commercial entrepOt—Suk—of the tribe of the 
Tademékka, about one hundred miles from Burrum, 
on that great highroad, was evidently founded for 
that purpose. 

Formerly there were three villages, containing a 
considerable population, till about eleven years agot 
the Fulbe, under the command of “Abd Allahi, the 
uncle of the present ruler of Masina, who at that time 
was a very energetic and warlike chieftain, made an 
expedition to this place with about 6000 horse, and 
20,000 foot, while the whole of the Tawdarek, the 


* Book ii. chap. xxxii. mjv ddov rouevpévove mpd Cégdupor 
advepov. 
} This passage was written in 1854. 
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Awelimmiden, Igwadaren, and Tademékket, collected 
together near Tondibi, did not dare to offer them 
open battle. Destroying, then, those villages of Bur- 
rum, the Fulbe transferred the whole population, con- 
sisting of nearly 4000 people, into the neighbourhood 
of Gundam. 

A good deal of rice is here cultivated; the culti- 
vation of that article in this region being said to 
have proceeded from this very locality, a fact which 
is of the greatest interest as regards the ancient 
intercourse with Eeypt. Even now, those among 
the rest of the inhabitants of Burrum who belong 
to the Tawarek tribe of the Tademékket, are dis- 
tinguished for their wealth and their more refined 
manners; and I here made the acquaintance of 
two eminent men among them, named E’nnas and 
Gedéma, the latter particularly remarkable for his 
corpulency. 

At the place where we chose our encampment, the 
low grassy shore was greatly compressed, a steep 
bank of black sandstone rising to about thirty feet 
elevation close behind us, and forming at the top a 
flat level, strewn with black pebbles, which, if a per- 
son turned his back to the river, offered almost the 
same view as the most dreary part of the waste; but 
as soon as one directed one’s eyes southward, the 
picture was entirely reversed;—a magnificent stream, 
studded with rich grassy islands, and affording the 
most refreshing breeze, appeared in sight. 

The Sheikh had so many dealings with the inha- 
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bitants of the islands opposite our encampment, that 
he was obliged to stay here several days; but in 
order to satisfy me, he made us move on a little. 
However, we only proceeded for about the distance of 
a mile, leaving this steep rocky bank behind us, the 
ground remaining stony, clad with nothing but 
small stunted trees. Here we encamped again near 
the border of the green shore, where alone the soil 
was soft enough to admit the pegs, opposite a long 
sandbank, which was the resort of numerous flocks 
of white waterfowl. Of course this sort of progress 
did not exactly suit my wishes, and in order to 
soothe my discontent, El Bakay, soon after we had 
encamped, paid me a long visit, in order to cheer me 
up, telling me that he had heard that there really 
had been, as I conjectured myself, a letter from Haj 
Beshir, with my parcel, and enumerating those of his 
pupils, or télamid, whom he wanted to send along 
with me. 

There being no stated market-place all along this 
river, the buying of provisions is sometimes accom- 
panied with a great deal of trouble; and although 
the only produce of this district is rice, that article 
is never to be obtained in a prepared state. Nothing 
but kdékesh, that is to say, rice in the husk, is pro- 
curable; and this is a circumstance not to be over- 
looked by Europeans who attempt the navigation of 
this river, as they must always be prepared to lose 
some time in getting ready and cleaning their rice. 
I here bought the néffeka of this kind of rice for two 
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dra of tari, equal to forty shells. Butter fetched 
twenty dra per néffeka. 

During our two days’ stay in this place, I received 
some valuable information from some Arabs of the 
tribe of the Weladd Moluk, who were settled in A'i- 
binda, that is to say, on the southern bank of the 
river, and kept up a small trade with Libtako, which 
is distant from here about ten days’ march. The 
river being here so broad, it did not at all surprise me 
to hear from these people that in average years, 
during the lowest state of the river, it is fordable in 
several places. 

Far more interesting than the visit of these mixed 
Berbers was that of a man called Mohammed, who, 
with eight companions was on his way from Gdgd, 
his native place, to Bamba by water, in a middle- 
sized boat; thus proving that the water communica- 
tion between those places was still kept up, notwith- 
standing the total political ruin of the country, and 
that, too, at the present season of the year, when 
the water was at its very lowest. He was a wealthy 
man, belonging to the mulatto stock of the Ruma, 
and spoke only Songhay. He also brought me the 
latest news from the districts farther eastward, and I 
was glad to hear that, owing to the rebel army of 
Zabérma having been beaten by the governor of 
Taémkala, the road by Say was open. 

Tuesday, Caving had a thunder-storm during the 
June 13th. latter part of the night, with a heavy squall 
of wind, but without rain, we started at a rather late 
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hour along the grassy shore, which gradually becomes 
lower and is filled with numerous small ponds; till, 
after proceeding a little more than a mile, rocky ground 
began to rise to the surface on our left. It soon as- 
sumed the form of steep cliffs, rising to the height of 
about 120 feet; but although during the inundation it 
is closely approached by the river, at present a narrow 
passage was left along the green shore. A heavy gale 
raised the waves of the river to a considerable height ; 
but the sky was so overcast and enveloped in fog 
that nothing of the opposite shore was to be dis- 
covered. 

Numerous small torrents had intersected the cliffs, 
while a thick bush of an unknown species lined 
the foot of them. A little further on, while slightly 
decreasing in height, the rocks became more regu- 
larly stratified, presenting numerous crevices and 
caverns. 

Having then passed a place where the cliffs formed 
a deep recess, the low grassy shore extending far 
into the river, we were obliged to ascend the higher 
level for a while, an open branch coming close up to 
the foot of the rocks. We however descended again 
after a little more than half a mile, near two mag- 
nificent sycamores, and encamped at 11 o’clock in 
the midst of a dense growth of dtiim-bushes, while 
the Sheikh himself pitched his tent on the top of the 
downs, near an encampment of Kél-tenakse, a division 
of the Kél e’ Suk, to whom belonged also another 
encampment upon an island in the river. 
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The sandy shore, thickly covered with dim-bush, 
was represented to us as the retreat of numerous lions, 
and we were warned not to encamp here; but we 
preferred exposing ourselves to this slight danger, as 
the strong wind did not allow us to pitch our tents 
on the top of the downs. We had scarcely made 
ourselves comfortable, when a great multitude of 
people belonging to the different tribes settled in the 
neighbourhood, — Tawarek, Kél e’ Suk, Ruma, and 
Songhay gathered round us. Many of them had 
fine features, while others bore distinctly the African 
character. The Kél e’ Suk, who seemed to presume 
upon their learning, scanty as it was, brought for- 
ward their religious prejudices, and I had a sharp 
disputation with them. 

The whole of this district still belongs to Burrum. 
The Ruma seemed to have also a hamlet of their 
own in this tract on an island in the river, and ap- 
peared to be tolerably well off. A great deal of 
rice is cultivated hereabouts. I bought some, and 
had it pounded by two females, one of whom, during 
her work laughed and made merry almost witbout 
interruption, while her companion, who was of a more 
sullen temper, rendered herself guilty of theft, but 
was caught in the fact. 

Almost all the slaves of these Tawarek wear no- 
thing but a leathern dress, that of the females con- 
sisting only of a long apron, while the males very 
often provide themselves with a tight shirt or kilt of 
the same material. 
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From all that I observed, I must conclude that the 
state of the morals of these Tawadrek slaves 1s very 
low, particularly those of the Kél e’ Suk. The latter 
were formerly the inhabitants of fixed settlements 
on the borders of the desert, where a great deal of 
foreign commerce centred, and have thence con- 
tracted manners which were strange to their origin. 
But we must remember that from the most ancient 
times prostitution, as a proof of hospitality, has been 
in practice among various Berber tribes of North 
Africa. 

Having staid here during the forenoon, wednesaay, 
we started late in the day. My protector ’™°'* 
remained behind in order to settle some business, 
while I proceeded in advance with the most trust- 
worthy of his pupils, first keeping close along the 
river, which here seemed to be of considerable depth 
quite near the shore, but further on turning away to 
some distance from it, through the plain, which was 
here well clad with small talha trees. Thus, after a 
march of about four miles from our former encamp- 
ment, we ascended sandy downs, behind which a 
broad belt of swampy meadow ground stretched 
along at a distance of more than two miles from the 
river itself. The higher level soon became more 
rocky, being strewn with black pebbles, between which 
numerous footprints of the giraffe were visible. It 
was pleasantly undulating, a ledge of sandstone and 
calcareous rock intersecting it like a wall. Having 
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here heard from a shepherd who was watering his 
flock at a small pond formed by the recent fall of rain, 
that there was an encampment at some distance, we 
gave to our course a more southerly direction, and soon 
reached a village lying at the very brink of the steep 
bank of the river, consisting of huts, and inhabited 
conjointly by some Arabs of the tribe of the Bu-Ali, 
and some poorer members of the tribe of the Kel e’ 
Suk. ‘The huts consisted of matting, and were very 
clean and well ventilated, each of them having two 
doors, one on the north and another on the south side, 
both of moderate dimensions. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived here, 
and there being an entire want of trees, we had 
great difficulty in obtaining a little firewood; nor 
was there any good byrgu for the horses, the river, 
which here divided into two branches, being too deep 
to allow this rank grass, which prefers the swampy 
lowlands, to grow to any extent. The poverty of 
the inhabitants, also, could not at all satisfy the 
wants of my companions, who were very fond of 
a good supper; hence El Bakay himself, who was 
well aware of this circumstance, had passed this 
locality, and, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, directed his steps to another, encampment 
further on. This was also the reason of our fol- 
lowing day’s march being limited to a few hundred 
yards. We thus exchanged our encampment at 
IsAbegen for that of El Bakay’s at Asakan Im- 
béege; but the change was by no means advanta- 
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geous to us, as the high level presented here a most 
dreary aspect, being almost totally destitute of trees 
or shrubs. The border of the river, however, bore 
a very different character, and the swampy low- 
land extended to a great distance, intersected by a 
dead water which at present had no connection with 
the river. The profusion of herbage which grew in 
this locality enabled me to buy here a good supply of 
butter, although the country in general appeared to 
be very bleak. A large island, also, is formed in the 
river, which is inhabited by Songhay, and called E’ha. 
The previous afternoon, we had observed ahead of 
us, to the east, a mountain chain called A’segharbu, 
and we now saw it more distinctly, stretching from 
east to west 15° south. 

We had scarcely pitched our tents, when we were 
visited by a great number of Tawarek of the tribe of 
the Tin-ger-égedesh, who were encamped at a short 
distance with their chiefs Amare and Sadaktu. They 
were distinguished by their noble countenance and 
superior style of dress, and in both respects resembled 
the Tarabandsa, whose enemies they are. Most of 
them wore black tobes, the black alternately inter- 
changing with a white band; and I counted not 
less than fifty of them, all decent-looking men. 
After a while I became very good friends with 
them, althongh the commencement of our inter- 
course was rather awkward. They had had some 
dealings with Mungo Park, whose policy it was to 
fire at any one who approached him in a threaten- 
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ing attitude*; and having lost some of their tribe by 
his well-directed balls, they kept at first at some dis- 
tancefrom me, viewing me with a rather suspicious and 
malevolent eye. But when they observed that I had 
entered into cheerful conversation with some of their 
party, they convinced themselves that I did not belong 
to the class of wild beasts, or “ tawakast ;” for such, 
from the reception they had met with from Park, they 
had supposed all Europeans to be. J even, tomy great 
astonishment, found here, with one of the Kél e’ Suk, 
the life of Bruce, published by Murray in 1835, and 
which most probably had been the property of David- 
son, the Kél e’ Suk having brought it from A’zawad, 
where it had been taken by Hamma, a younger 
brother of El Bakay, who, about the time of David- 
son’s journey, had paid a visit to Tawat and the 
country of the “Arib. It was almost complete, only 
ten leaves being wanting, and I bought it for three 


* It was this policy of Mungo Park, which he no doubt adopted 
much against his own inclination, that inspired Major Laing, 
when he heard of it in Taw4t, with such ominous dread of the 
fate which might await himself. In one of his letters which 
I had the opportunity of inspecting through the kindness of 
General Sabine, he exclaims, after having mentioned that he met 
a Tarki who had been wounded by Mungo Park :— “ How impru- 
dent, how unthinking! I may even say how selfish was it in Park, 
to attempt to make discoveries in this country at the expense of the 
blood of the inhabitants, and to the exclusion of all after commu- 
nication ; how unjustifiable was such conduct!” It was on this ac- 
count that Major Laing sent back the sailors whom he had with 
him, and almost gave up his design of navigating the river below 
Timbuktu. : 
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benaig, or strips of indigo-died cotton. It had been 
used as a talisman, an Arabic charm having been 
added to it. 

Here, as in general, I allayed the suspicions of 
the people and made them more familiar by show- 
ing them some pictures of men of various tribes. 
Notwithstanding the great distance which separated 
my tent from the encampment, none of the women 
remained behind, all being anxious to have a look at 
this curious and novel exhibition; and having been 
sent about their business when they came in the day- 
time, they again returned towards night in such 
numbers that my people, being anxious for the safety 
of my small tent, which became endangered by 
these unwieldy creatures, endeavoured to frighten 
them away with powder. But all was in vain; they 
would not stir till they had seen the pictures, which, 
in accordance with the disposition of each, excited 
their great delight or amazement. My custom, 
which I have mentioned before, of honouring the 
handsomest woman in every encampment with a 
looking-glass, created here a great struggle for the 
honour; but I was so unfortunate as to hurt the 
feelings of a mother by giving the prize of beauty to 
her daughter, who was rather a handsome person. 

We remained here the following day, when we had, 
in the morning, a considerable fall of rain, which lasted 
several hours, and drenched the Sheikh and his fol- 
lowers in their leathern tent, while my old and worn 
white bell tent, pitched in this open hammada, with- 
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stood the rain beautifully, to the great astonishment 
of the Tawarek, who all came, soon after the rain 
was over, to see if I had not been swamped in my 
frail dwelling, which, before, they had looked upon 
with contempt. 

I had afterwards a very important controversy 
with the Sheikh’s people, in which I had to make use 
of all my energy in order to carry out my intention 
of following up the shores of the river ; for the Kel e’ 
Suk wanted to persuade the Sheikh to enter here the 
open desert, and to make straight for the encampment 
of their chief, Khozématen, who, they said, would 
provide me with everything necessary for my further 
journey. They were seconded in their endeavour 
by all the eloquence of A’hmed Wadawi, El Bakay’s 
favourite pupil, who asserted that, after the heavy 
rains that had fallen, the desert afforded plenty 
of herbage for the horses. But I opposed these 
arguments in the most determined manner, assuring 
the Sheikh that, even if he should go, I would not, 
but that I should pursue my route straight along 
the river; and, in order to make an impression on 
his mind, i reminded him of the distinct promise 
which he had given me of conducting me to Gédgé. 
The Sheikh, then seeing that I was firm, adhered 
to his word, and it was therefore decided that a 
message should be sent to the chiefs of the Kel e’ 
Suk, to the effect that they were to meet us in Gdgo, 
while we continued our march along the river. 

Thus we left this cheerless camping-ground in the 
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afternoon, and soon descended by a gradual inclina- 
tion from the higher desert tract, which, however, after 
the heavy rain that had fallen in the morning, was 
full of pools of stagnant water. We then passed 
several encampments, till we reached the low grassy 
shore of the river, when the high ground on our 
left was intersected by several dry watercourses, and 
obliged us, although only for a short time, to ex- 
change the green bottom for the rocky slope at a place 
where a branch of the river, which approached closely, 
was full of crocodiles. 

Entering then an open grassy plain intersected by 
several channels, and making our way with difficulty 
through this swampy ground, called Erarar, we 
reached about dark an encampment of Keél e’ Suk, at 
the border of an open branch of the river, which was 
here about 400 yards broad. The locality was called 
Tabérak, though not a single tree was to be seen 
hereabouts ; the whole district is here still called E’ha. 
The open river afforded a very pleasant sight, as, 
during the last few days, I had seen nothing but 
swampy creeks. ‘Towards the south-east, the watery 
plain was bounded by Mount Téndibi, which juts 
out into the river in the shape of a promontory of 
considerable elevation. The locality, however, was so 
very unhealthy, that I could not long enjoy the fresh 
air outside, but was obliged to retire into my tent at 
an early hour. 

On leaving our camping-ground in the morn- Saturday 
ing, we had to cross two small creeks, and 7° !7tb- 
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then keeping along the swampy plain, soon got en- 
tangled in a larger sheet of water, which stretched 
along the foot of Mount Téndibi, and appeared to in- 
tercept our passage. We therefore thought it better 
to get out of the swampy ground, which here was full 
of water covered with water lilies, and to ascend the 
sandy downs, where we passed another amazagh of the 
Tin-ger-égedesh. There is no doubt that this swampy 
plain, for several months of the year, presents one 
uninterrupted sheet of water. Thus we ascended the 
northerly offshoots of Mount Téndibi, which formed 
undulating sandy downs, stretching forth from the 
foot of the rocky mount, and richly clad with dum- 
bush; but we soon passed them, and descended again 
on the other side into the grassy swampy plain, 
at present dry, but intersected by a creek every 
now and then. The river was at a considerable 
distance. 

A mile beyond, we reached an encampment of the 
Kél e’ Suk, consisting of reed huts, and at the in- 
stigation of the Wadawi, in the absence of the Sheikh, 
made a halt and unloaded our camels, when we sud- 
denly received counter-orders, and reloading our 
camels with great alacrity, proceeded on our march. 
The plain was here intersected by several winding - 
channels, where we observed numerous herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep belonging to the slaves of 
Khozématen, who, like all the Tawarek, were about to 
leave the river, and to enter the region of the desert, 
and the mountainous tract of A’derar, where, in 
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consequence of the rains, fresh herbage was spring- 
ing up.* 

Here we ascended the sandy downs, keeping close 
along the green border of the bot-ha, and passing two 
small encampments, till we descended again from 
the rising ground into the green bed of the valley, 
which was here about three miles broad, and richly 
overgrown with daman-kadda interspersed between 
the dam-bush, with which the small isolated sandy 
downs were adorned, besides a little ‘‘ashur,” tursha, 
or Asclepias. But we soon received another serious 
warning not to trust to this low swampy ground, 
for we suddenly observed a considerable sheet of 
water, which seemed to be connected with the prin- 
cipal river extending in front of us, so that we were 
obliged to regain the higher ground. 

While riding a while by myself, I was much amused 
in observing our motley troop, consisting of about 
thirty individuals, some mounted on horses, riding 
singly or in pairs, others on camels, others again 
toilmg along on foot, some armed with guns, and 
some with spears, and all in different attire, moving 
along this low swampy ground, where it rose a few 


* T here subjoin a list of the names of the most celebrated wells 
and pasture grounds of A’derar, sorae of which were at a former 
period, the sites of wealthy towns :—Amasin, A/’raba, Tin-dardn, 
Yunhan or Ginhan, Sak or e’ Sak, Tjenshishen, A’zel-adar, Kidal, 
a very fine district; E’n-déshedait, Taghelib, Marret, Talabit, 
Tadakkét, A’sway, An-emellen, An-sattefen, Asherdédbbak, Tin- 
zawaten, Tajemart, Eléwi, Dohendal, Tin-ajéla, E’n-rar, Ejarak, 
A'shu, A’lkit, Takelhit, Dafelliana, E’n-dfara. 
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feet above the deepest bottom, and was well lined 
with bush. It being then noon, the sun was very 
powerful, and when we reached the drier ground, 
the heat became very troublesome. My companions 
therefore were well pleased when we reached a vil- 
lage of the Songhay, or rather of that division of 
them which is called Ibawajiten or [baujiten, hoping 
that they should be able to get some refreshment ; but 
the Songhay, now that they have lost almost all their 
national independence, and are constantly exposed 
to all sorts of contributions, are inhospitable in the 
extreme; and they pointed out to us the encampment 
of their chief at a considerable distance along the 
river, where we were to look for quarters. The whole 
district is called Abtiba. 

Following the example of my companions, who 
were lightly laden and not very cautious, I was in- 
duced once more to enter the swampy grounds; and, 
being obliged to cross two boggy channels, we regained 
with difficulty the sandy downs, which were enli- 
vened with three separate groups of dim-palms, which 
adorned a cemetery. Here we encamped in a small 
field, enclosed with fernan, but at present empty, the 
locality being called Fagona. 

The situation on these high downs was so con- 
spicuous, that my tent, being visible at a great dis- 
tance over the valley, attracted a great proportion of 
the neighbouring population, among whom there 
were also some Ruma A few of them were even 
mounted on horses, although of a very awkward 
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breed. They were seated upon a very awkward 
kind of saddle, which was merely thrown over the 
horse’s back without a belly-band, and quite low 
behind. Their dress was also poor, and of the same 
character as that of the inhabitants of Bamba and 
Ghérgo. All these people belong to the tribe of the 
Ibawajiten, and were remarkable for more than ordi- 
nary ignorance. Many of them came to solicit medicine 
from me; and one cannot wonder that, in such a lo- 
cality, a great deal of sickness prevails, for the whole 
river is almost entirely lost in a broad shallow valley 
of about three miles in width, which, in its present 
low condition, bordered by steep banks, was nothing 
but a labyrinth of small creeks, intercepting swampy 
meadow grounds, although, during the higher state of 
the inundation, it must be filled up by the river, and 
form one large stream. Seeing so few trees hereabout, 
I was astonished to hear all the people speak of 
the number of lions which infested this district ; they 
even begged us urgently to be upon our guard against 
them during the night. 

Having heard nothing of lions or wild gunaay, 
beasts during the night, we prepared early ?""° *** 
for our departure, but were detained some time, as the 
Sheikh had again business to transact as a general 
pacificator ; these Ibawajiten having purchased two of 
the slaves whom Sadaktu had taken from the people 
of Bamba, and not feeling inclined to return them. 
At length we started, but found it extremely difficult 
to avoid a wide swampy creek which deeply indented 
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the country, while it afforded a beautiful field for the 
cultivation of rice, and even in the present decayed 
state of the country, was not left wholly unprofitable. 
At length having passed several small channels, 
we regained the border of the sandy downs, which 
were richly clothed with vegetation, although the 
melancholy looking fernan bush here also vindicates 
its right, beside the retem and the talha tree. 

We at length resumed our southerly direction, 
but were not allowed for any length of time to 
follow a straight course across this swampy ground, 
being recalled by some of our companions, who 
conducted us to a sandy promontory, with pro- 
jecting granite blocks and dim bushes, where the 
Sheikh had made a halt, opposite an encampment of 
the Songhay, in the ‘‘Ammas,” as the Imédshagh call 
the bottom of the valley. Although I was sorry 
to break off our march so soon, the view from this 
place was highly interesting, as it afforded a distant 
prospect over the river, if I may so call a broad 
swampy valley, hemmed in by steep banks, enclos- 
ing in the midst an abundance of rank grass, and 
scarcely affording at the present time the aspect of an 
open sheet of water, smaller and larger creeks, and 
more extensive ponds being formed in every direction. 
But the most curious sight was that presented by the 
river a little higher up, where corresponding to the 
deep gulf which we had turned round in the morning, 
there appeared on the opposite side another swampy 
culf, the whole width of the valley at that place 
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being scarcely less than eight miles. It is evident, 
from all that I saw here, that the navigable branch of 
the river runs on the side of A’ribinda, that is to say, 
the southern bank. 

As it had been decided that we should remain here 
during the night, we had already pitched our tents, and 
made ourselves comfortable, when our companions hav- 
ing been informed that in a neighbouring encampment 
there was a better prospect of a good supper, suddenly 
started off, although a thunderstorm gathered with 
threatening appearance over our heads; but fortu- 
nately the encampment was not far distant, and the 
storm passed by without rain. This encampment be- 
longed to the Kél e’ Suk, and was very considerable. 
The next morning several very decent-looking men 
were introduced to me, by my officious friend, A’hmed 
el Wadawi, when they assured me that the whole road 
to Say was safe. All these people, who possess a small 
degree of learning, and pride themselves in writing a 
few phrases from the Kuran, were extremely anxious 
to obtain some scraps of paper, and I was glad to be 
still enabled, besides small strips of black cotton cloth 
and needles, to give away some trifling presents of 
this kind. | 

When we left the encampment, which was at about 
800 yards from the outer bank of the river, the 
country assumed quite a different aspect, and we had 
soon to descend a rough rocky passage of blackened 
sandstone, interspersed with granite blocks, in a great 
state of decomposition, and passing several encamp- 
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ments of Tawdarek, of the tribe of the I’medidderen, 
we entered a plain richly wooded with talha, hajilij, 
retem, fernan, and the poisonous euphorbia, which, 
as is generally the case, grew in the shade of the talha 
trees. 

We very nearly became embroiled in a serious quarrel 
with the inhabitants of one of these camps, who seized 
a small box which I had given to the Sheikh, and which 
one of his young slaves was carrying. I was riding 
in advance, and the people allowed me to pass un- 
molested, contenting themselves with putting some 
questions to me. ‘The whole country was in a state 
of great agitation, a rumour having got abroad that I, 
in conjunction with the Sheikh, was to establish here 
a new kingdom. But a few considerate admonitions 
from the more respectable members of the troop 
brought the Tawarek to reason; and it was very 
curious to witness the theatrical attitudes which one 
of these simple-minded but energetic original inhabi- 
tants of North Africa made use of, in order to demon- 
strate to the author of the riot the absurdity of his 
proceedings. 

After some slight delay caused by this theatrical 
intermezzo, we put our little troop once more in 
motion, following our former southerly direction, 
till we were overtaken by a messenger from the 
Sheikh, with the order that we were to approach 
nearer the river. Proceeding therefore in a south- 
westerly direction, we soon came to the exterior 
embankment of the river reached by its waters during 
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the highest state of the inundation, and girt bya 
dense grove of duim-bush and talha trees, but desti- 
tute of the nutritious byrgu. 

In this locality, which is called Kékoro, we made a 
halt in order to wait for El Bakay ; but, as he did not 
come, and as we were unable to stay in this wilderness 
where no encampment was near, we moved on in the 
afternoon, with an almost exact southerly direction, 
towards Gégd, Gawéd, or Ghago, the celebrated capital 
of the Songhay empire. We first kept along the 
border of the green swampy creek, which further 
on presented an open sheet of water, while on our 
left, between the dense dim-bush, dim-palms also 
began to appear. But about two miles further 
on, leaving the creek for awhile, we ascended sandy 
downs, where from the deserted site of a former 
amazagh, bearing evident traces of having been the 
resting-place of a numerous herd of cattle, my com- 
panions descried in the distance the tops of the palm 
trees of Gdégd, while I strained my eyes in vain, filled 
as I was with the most ardent desire of at length 
reaching that place. 

Descending then into a slight depression, we 
reached a larger faddama, which soon after was joined 
by a considerable branch from the north-west, gra- 
dually filling with water as we advanced, and form- 
ing an arm of the river. From beyond the other 
side, a very comfortable looking encampment be- 
came visible, and almost induced my companions to 
give up the plan of reaching the desolate site of the 
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former capital of this Nigritian empire; but the 
fine tamarind trees, and the beautiful date palms 
burst now too distinctly upon our view to allow me 
to relinquish the pleasure of reaching them, without 
further delay. It was a most interesting and cheering 
sight to behold a large expanse of fields of native corn 
take the place of the desert. The whole country be- 
came one open cultivable level, uninterrupted by any © 
downs; and I thought at that moment that we had 
bid farewell to the desert for ever, and entered 
the fertile region of Central Negroland, an expec- 
tation which, however, was not fully realized by 
what I observed further on. But here, at least, even 
in the present decayed state of the country, there 
were some remains of industry, and the stubble- 
fields of sdba, or sorghum, were succeeded by tobacco 
plantations, and, after a slight interruption, by rice- 
erounds under water. However, darkness set in be- 
fore we reached the miserable hovels of Gégé, and we 
encamped on a large open area, bordered round about 
by detached huts of matting, from which the ruins of 
a large tower-like building of clay rose to a consider- 
able height, and by a fine grove of rich trees, running 
on into a dense underwood of siwak. The river was 
not visible from this point. 
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THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF SONGHAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


As soon as I had made out that Gogd was the qyesaay, 
place which for several centuries had been 7™e?0t- 
the capital of a strong and mighty empire in this 
region, I felt a more ardent desire to visit it than I 
had to reach Timbuktu. The latter, no doubt, had 
become celebrated throughout the whole of Europe, 
on account of the commerce which centred in it; 
nevertheless I was fully aware that Timbuktu had 
never been more than a provincial town, although it 
exercised considerable influence upon the neighbouring 
regions from its being the seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing. But Gawéd, or Gédgd, had been the centre of a 
great national movement, from whence powerful and 
successful princes, such as the great Mohammed el 
Haj A’skia, spread their conquests from Kebbi, or 
rather Hausa, in the east, as far as Futa in the west ; 
and from Tawat in the north, as far as Wangara and 
Mési towards the south. 

Cheered at having reached this spot, I passed a 
tranquil night, and rising early in the morning, lay 
down outside my tent, quietly enjoying the prospect 
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over this once busy locality, which, according to the 
unanimous statements of former writers, was the most 
splendid city of Negroland, though it is now the 
desolate abode of a small and miserable population. 
Just opposite to my tent, towards the south, lay the 
ruined massive tower, the last remains of the prin- 
cipal mosque, or jingeré-ber, of the capital, the sepul- 
chre of the great conqueror Mohammed. All around 
the wide open area where we were encamped, was 
woven a rich corona of vegetation, among which, in 
the clear light of the morning, I discovered different 
species of trees that I had long ago lost sight of; 
such as date palms, tamarind trees, ngaboré or syca- 
mores, and even the silk-cotton tree, although the 
specimens of the latter plant were rather poor and 
of small growth. 

Having enjoyed the scenery for some time, I went 
with my young Shuwa lad, in order to obtain a sight 
of the river, of which as yet I had seen nothing here. 
Emerging from the fine group of trees, I found that 
only a very small creek without an outlet at the pre- 
sent season, closely approached the town, while an 
extensive swampy lowland extended far into the river. 
But for several months in the year this lowland is 
inundated, with the exception, perhaps, of a few spots 
which rise to a greater height, and are adorned with 
talha trees. 

At present the name of Gawé is given not only to 
the site of the former capital, but also to the island, 
and even to the opposite shore of A’ribinda; and I 
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once supposed, that the chief part of the town was 
situated on the island, but this does not appear 
to have been the case; neither does it appear to 
have stood on the western bank. The fact is that 
in former times there were two distinct quarters of 
Gég6, the quarter of the idolaters on the western bank 
towards Gurma, and the royal and Mohammedan 
quarter on the eastern bank towards Egypt, whence 
Islam, with its accompanying civilization, had been 
introduced. In the course of time the latter quarter 
would gain over the former, which from the beginning, 
when pagan worship was prevalent, was no doubt the 
more considerable. 

Even at present, when all this ground was left dry 
by the retiring waters and formed a rich grassy 
island, only a few huts were seen on the island, as 
well as on the shore of A’ribinda. But the present 
inhabitants appear scarcely to be in want of the 
river, for only a single seaworthy boat was to be seen, 
and four others out of repair were lying on the shore. 
The natives, when I expressed my astonishment at 
the miserable state of their craft, complained that 
they had no wood for building boats. Between the 
huts and the little creek, which by means of a 
northerly branch serves to irrigate the rice-fields, 
there is a tobacco plantation. It is here that the 
finest trees are grouped together, and I now observed, 
that besides from twenty to twenty-five date palms, 
which were just full of fruit, bordering upon ripeness, 
there were two or three dum-palins. 
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Having thus surveyed the river, I took a turn round 
the hamlet, which altogether consists of about 300 
huts, grouped in separate clusters, and surrounded 
by heaps of rubbish, which seemed to indicate the 
site of some larger buildings of the former city. 
While walking round the huts, the women came out 
from their “buge,” or matting huts, and gathered 
cheerfully round us, exclaiming one above the other, 
‘“‘ Nasara, nasara, Allah adkbar!” ‘‘ A Christian, a 
Christian: God is great!” but they seemed to take a 
greater interest in my younger Shuwa lad than in 
myself, dancing round him in a very cheerful and fasci- 
nating manner. Some of them had tolerably regular 
features, and were tall and of good proportions. They 
were all dressed in the same style, very different from 
the dress of the women in Timbuktu, having a broad 
wrapper of thick woollen cloth of different coloured 
stripes fastened below the breast, so that it came 
down almost to their ankles, and many of them had 
even fastened this dress over their shoulders by a 
pair of short braces, in the same way as men wear 
their trowsers in Europe, and others had simply fas- 
tened it from behind. 

While I was thus walking round the village, I met 
an old man who greeted me in the most cheerful 
manner, and attached himself to me. From what he 
intimated, I could not but conclude, that he had come 
into close contact with the Christian who so many 
years ago navigated this river in such a mysterious 
manner; but, unfortunately, he was of weak under- 
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standing, and I could not make out half of what he 
said tome. I regretted this the more as he conducted 
me through the heaps of rubbish to a long narrow 
clay building at a short distance west from the 
mosque, where he wanted to show me something of 
interest, but the owner of the house refused me ad- 
mittance. 

Leaving then the furthermost huts on my right, I 
turned my steps towards the jingeré-bér, and en- 
deavoured to make out as well as I could the plan of 
this building. 

According to all appearance, the mosque consisted 
originally of a low building, flanked on the east and 
west side by a large tower, the whole courtyard being 
surrounded by a wall about eight feet in height. 
The eastern tower is in ruins, but the western one 
is still tolerably well preserved, though its propor- 
tions are extremely heavy. It rises in seven terraces, 
which gradually decrease in diameter, so that while 
the lowest measures from forty to fifty feet on each 
side, the highest does not appear to exceed fifteen. 
The inhabitants still offer their prayers in this sacred 
place, where their great conqueror, Haj Mohammed, 
is interred, although they have not sufficient energy 
to repair the whole. The east quarter of the mosque 
evidently was formerly the most frequented and best 
inhabited part of the town, and is entirely girded 
with a thick grove of siwak bushes, which covers all 
the uninhabited part of the former city. The town, in 
its most flourishing period, seems to have had a circum- 
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ference of about six miles. According to the statement 
of Leo*, it appears never to have been surrounded by 
awall. The dwellings in general do not seem to have 
been distinguished by their style of architecture, with 
the exception of the residence of the king, although 
even that was of such a description that the Basha 
Jéddar, on conquering the town, wrote to inform his 
master, Mulay e’ Dhéhebi, that the house of the Sheikh 
el Hardm, in Morocco, was much better than the 
palace of the A’skia.t 

When I returned to my tent from this my first 
excursion, I found a great crowd of men assembled 
there, but was unable to make the acquaintance of 
any one who might give me some information about 
the place, and, on the whole, I did not succeed in 
entering into any amicable relations with the inhabi- 
tants of Gégd. Their sullen behaviour seems to be 
accounted for by the fact, as I shall mention further 
on, that they had behaved rather treacherously to- 
wards the Christian who had visited this place some 
fifty years before. 

I endeavoured also, although in vain, to buy 
Indian corn, from the inhabitants, although it was 
perhaps the fear of the Tawdrek which made them 
deny that they had any. Thus I found myself re- 
duced to the necessity of providing myself with a 
supply of uzak, or eniti, that is to say, the seeds of 
the Pennisetum distichum, which is generally used as 


* Th. Vil. C: 0. 
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an article of food by the Tawarek, my horses having 
fared very badly for some time. 

It was not until the second day of our arrival, that 
my protector, accompanied by Hanna, Khozématen, 
Hammalaba, and the other chief men of the Kél e’ 
Suk, who had come to have an interview with him, 
joined us. These people were mounted partly on 
camels, partly on horseback, and the large open area 
which spread out between the mosque and our tents 
thus became greatly enlivened ; and it was not long 
before the messengers who had been sent to Alkuttabu 
returned with the answer, that he would meet the 
Sheikh in this place in three days. It almost appeared 
as if Gég6 was again to acquire some slight historical 
importance, as the place of meeting between the 
native chiefs of these disturbed regions and a Euro- 
pean, anxious to inspire the natives of these countries 
with fresh energy, and to establish a regular inter- 
course along the high-road which nature herself has 
prepared. 

When all these people arrived, I was just busy 
laying down, as well as circumstances allowed, my 
route from Timbuktu to Gdégd, which I was very 
anxious to finish, and to send off from here, and thus 
to secure the results of my exploration, in case of 
any mischance befalling myself. At that time, the 
legs of my table being broken, I was obliged to finish 
this map on a board placed upon my knees, and 
sitting on my mat, as I had at that period neither 
chair nor bex. Having finished this business, I went 
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with the Sheikh, in order to pay my compliments to 
the Kél e’ Suk, who had just concluded their prayers. — 
The two chiefs, Khozématen and Hanna, principally 
claimed my attention. But, although they were very 
respectable men, it was a rather curious circum- 
stance that both were blind, or nearly so; Hanna, 
who was the elder by two years, had only one eye, 
and Khozématen was totally blind; notwithstanding 
which, he felt confident that I was able to cure him. 

Besides the transactions with these people, the 
preparations for my home journey were going on, 
although slowly ; and the Sheikh addressed a letter in 
my favour to the chiefs on the road along which I had to 
pass. It was couched in flattering terms, and could not 
fail to be of the greatest service to me after my sepa- 
ration from him.* Notwithstanding that a tolerable 
variety of business was on hand, the locality soon be- 
came loathsome to me on account of the great heat 
which prevailed. The shade which was afforded by the 
fine sycamores near the river, was at too great a 
distance from my tent, and too much frequented by 
birds, to be of any avail. I was therefore glad that 
the visit of some other people induced my host to 
interrupt our stay here by a small excursion. 

These people were the Ga-béro, as they are gene- 
rally called, or, according to their original nomencla- 
ture, Sudu-kémil, a numerous tribe of Fulbe, who 
have been settled in these regions for several hundred 
years, and from fear of the persecution of the A’skia, 


* A translation of this letter will be given in Appendix IV. 
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or Sikkia, have exchanged their own native language 
for that of the inhabitants of the country. They had 
formerly enjoyed almost undisturbed liberty, in a state 
of nominal dependence on the governor of Say; but 
some time previously they had been forced to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Hémbori, the governor of 
which place had made an expedition against them, 
and killed some thirty of their number. They there- 
fore desired the Sheikh to come and extend his pro- 
tection over them and to impart blessing to them. 
However, we did not leave this place till the afternoon 
of the 25th. 

Having left behind us the area of the ancient town, 
and then traversed a plain clad with small talha-trees 
and dim-bush, we reached, after a march of about 
four miles, the grassy border of the river, and boldly 
entered the swampy grounds; for in the midst of 
these lowlands, from whence the river had retired, 
there were several clusters of matting-huts, inhabited 
by Ga-béro and Ruma. Not having taken any tents 
with us, sheds were erected both for El Bakay and 
myself, but they were in a miserable condition, and it 
was fortunate that a thunder-storm, which had ho- 
vered over our heads almost the whole of the after- 
noon, was moving northwards, where a great deal of 
rain fell, and left us tolerably free from wet and wind. 

The inhabitants of the hamlet treated us yyonaay, 
rather inhospitably ; and we set out at an 7™me 26th. 
early hour to pursue our march in the swampy 
vale. After proceeding for about a mile, we passed 
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a small hamlet, situated on a rising ground, adorned 
with dum-palms. Crossing several small channels, 
where the people were busy renewing the dykes 
encompassing the rice-fields, we reached the firm 
shore, which was adorned with dim-bush, fernan, 
kalgo, tursha, and damankadda. The river, which 
forms here a tolerably open sheet, is bordered on the 
side of A’ribinda by a steep bank, which, a little 
further on, is succeeded by sandy downs. However, 
after a short time, we were again obliged to enter the 
low swampy ground, which at present formed a wide 
grassy gulf enclosed by hills. 

The plain was cultivated with a good deal of sor- 
ghum, the blades of which were just starting 
forth, but the grain does not ripen before the period 
when the inundation covers this spot, and transforms 
it into a lake-like widening of the river. Winding 
along between several channels which had not yet 
dried up, we were glad when we again reached the 
firm shore, where the rocky slope, from 80 to 100 
feet elevation, closely approaches the open river. A 
party of Kél e’ Suk were just pitching their tents 
here. | 

Keeping along the narrow slip of level shore, which 
gradually became more and more compressed, from 
which circumstance the locality is called Tin-shéran, 
we found ourselves, after a march of about a mile, 
opposite an encampment of the Ga-béro, spreading out 
on a flat sandy beach, which at present formed the 
border of a very extensive grassy plain, but which, 
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when the river rises to a greater height, forms a sort 
of sandbank, till it is overwhelmed, in its turn, by the 
rising waters of the Niger. These being the people 
who had invited us to come and pay them a visit, we 
chose our camping-ground on the high sandhills form- 
ing the offshoots of the rocky slope, which here rose 
to the height of 200 or 300 feet. It was a beautiful 
open place, and the Gaé-béro*, as soon as they observed 
us, began to beat their drum, or tobl, and prepared 
to cross over to us. To accomplish this, however, it 
was first necessary for them to borrow some boats, as 
they themselves did not possess any, from fear of the 
Tawarek, who might easily cross over to them, and 
annoy them. 

Having sent three oxen swimming across the river 
as a first token of hospitality, they began to raise a very 
neat matting-dwelling for the Sheikh ; but my noble 
friend, with great courtesy, gave it up to me, and 
ordered another for himself. These people exhibited 
great superiority both in carriage and intelligence over 
the Songhay inhabitants, although their dress is not 
very different from that of the ulbe, being only a little 
fuller and less shabby. A few, such as their chief, 
Hanna, and his people, wear black tobes, with pockets 
of red cloth, like the Tawarek. Their wives dress 
like the Songhay women, wrapping a woollen shawl 


* The Ga-béro are divided into the following tribes: the Shé- 
dibé, the Bwajil, the Sillanche (the latter probably so called from 
the well known town Silla), the A’gades, and the Gorrong. 
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round the lower part of the body, below the breast, 
and fastening it over the shoulder. 

They derive their descent partly from Futa, and 
partly from the tribe of the U’rube settled in Ma- 
sina. Some sherifs are also stated to have intermar- 
ried with them: and it was with considerable in- 
terest that I beheld among them several individuals 
with real Pullo features. They are greatly afraid, 
not less of the Filbe of Hémbori (the place mentioned 
in my outward journey, which is only four good days’ 
march distant from here), than of the Kortita, a division 
of the Songhay settled further down the river. They 
were therefore most anxious to possess a double talis- 
man against this twofold danger which threatened 
them, and received a blessing from me as well as 
from the Sheikh; for although I told them repeatedly 
that the blessing of the Sheikh was quite sufficient for 
them, they insisted upon receiving my own benediction 
likewise. I now learned that several of them had 
made my personal acquaintance on a former occasion, 
having been among the troop of natives who assisted 
me in crossing the dangerous swamp a few miles 
from A’ribinda. 

In this place, which is called Borno, or Barno, we 
remained the four following days; and I might have 
enjoyed the fine air and the charming view over the 
river, notwithstanding my eager desire to continue 
my journey without any longer delay, if it had not — 
been that I was badly off for food, the rice with which 
we were supplied not being seasoned with salt, and 
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there being an entire lack of milk. The communica- 
tion with the opposite shore was rendered rather diffi- 
cult by the great breadth of the open river, which, 
moreover, became repeatedly agitated by a thunder- 
storm, and was infested by several hippopotami, which 
at times were furiously snorting about in the river, as 
if in anger at our having disturbed their quiet retreat. 
The day of our arrival they had thrown the whole of 
our horses into disorder, and put them to flight while 
they were pasturing near the shore. They even at times 
interrupted the intercourse between the two banks, 
and altogether exhibited a very noisy character, 
especially during the evening and in the course of 
the night, when they wanted to come out for their 
usual food. Two white “ar,” a rather rare species 
of antelope in these quarters, were seen by some of 
my companions on the rocky heights above. 

At times I was roaming about in the recesses of 
the rocky slope, which offered very charming views, 
one of which is represented in the plate opposite, or I 
had some conversation with people who were passing 
by. Among the latter were especially a troop of She- 
rifen, a section of the Kél e’ Sik, but very different 
from the general character of that tribe, whose dis- 
tinguishing features are humility and harmlessness. 
All of them came in full armour, and many were 
well dressed, and their general bearing bore tes- 
timony to an independent mind. It was curious, how- 
ever, that the chief of these people mistook me for 
El Bakay, and therefore paid his compliments to me 
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first, probably in consequence of my beard being 
longer. 

Saturday, Lhe herd of cattle, which the Gd-béro were 

July Ist. to make a present of to the Sheikh, having 
at length successfully regained their native shore, 
we set out on our return march to Gégé late in 
the afternoon, and keeping along the rocky slope, 
where it recedes inland, behind Tin-shéran, we 


halted for the night in an encampment of the Kél-— 


gunhan, which was very considerable, consisting of 
more than 100 leathern tents. ‘The encampment was 
full of young slaves, such as I had rarely seen with 
any of these Tawarek; but as I have observed on a 
former occasion, the Kél e’ Suk do not seem as yet 
to have entirely forgotten their former residence in a 
large, luxurious place, and even at the present time 
indulge greatly in the traffic of slaves. Here, also, 
the slaves, male and female, were entirely clad in 
leather, but on the whole, they were good-looking, 
and appeared cheerful. 

I again reached Gogé, while the Sheikh 
remained behind in the encampment of 
another body of Keél e’ Suk, situated on a sort of pro- 
montory, projecting into the swampy plain, which 
we reached about five miles after setting out from 
the place where we had passed the night. Our march 
lay along the foot of the rocky slope full of caverns 
and ravines, and enlivened with trees and bush, the 
swampy ground on our left being laid out in rice-fields, 
which the people were busy cultivating, and inter- 
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rupted here and there by insulated rising ground clad 
with dim-bush. | 

On my arrival in my tent I was glad, after my 
long abstinence from palatable food, to indulge in an 
excellent rejire, the favourite drink made with cheese 
and dates, which is very acceptable in the desert 
country, but rather difficult to digest in the feverish 
regions of Negroland. Thus I began to prepare my- 
‘self for my home journey, which from henceforward 
I might confidently expect to pursue with more 
steadiness. I then went to pay a visit to my friends 
the Kél e’ Suk, who, during our long absence, had 
grown very impatient, and, as it would seem, not 
without good reason. They received me very cheer- 
fully, and in their excess of friendly feeling, made an 
endeavour to convert me to their creed; but having 
received a direct refusal, they entreated me very 
earnestly to return to them as soon as possible, but 
this time by way of Tawat. However, I was obliged 
to tell them, that it was very unlikely I should ever 
return, and more improbable still by way of Tawéat, 
that road being extremely dangerous for us; but I 
informed them, that I entertained no doubt, that if it 
were possible to get over the rapids which obstructed 
the lower course of the river, the English would not 
be long in paying them a visit. 

All my friends who now saw my departure near at 
hand, began to evince their attachment to me more 
strongly than ever, and in the evening, after I had 
dismissed El Munir and Inésa, the sons of Khozé- 
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maten, both of them worthy young men, I had a very 
animated conversation with my friend Mohammed el 
Khottar over our tea, and [ promised him a con- 
siderable number of Arabic books, in the event of his 
paying a visit to England.* 

The following morning, when I was lying outside 
my tent, as was my custom, enjoying the fresh air, 
all my friends gathered round me, and I had to read 
to them passages from various European books, in- 
cluding the Greek text of the Evangelists. The German 
principally attracted the attention of these people, the 
full heavy words of that language appearing to them 
somewhat like their own idiom, and they became 
highly elated, when I recited to them from memory 
some verses of a favourite German poem. 

All my people were so full of enthusiasm, on 
account of a fair prospect of a speedy departure on 
our home-journey being held out to them, that they 
gave the Sheikh El Bakay, when he joined us, in the 
course of the morning, in Gégd, a most hearty recep- 
tion, and fired away a good deal of powder in honour 
of him. I afterwards went with him to distribute some 
presents amongst the chiefs of the Kél e’ Suk and 
some great men of the Awelimmiden, who had arrived 
in the company of the Sheikh. Khozématen received 


* This young man actually came to Tripoli in the course of 
last summer, but the unfortunate state of Indian affairs, and 
other circumstances, together with an illness common with people 
coming from the interior, which attacked both him and his com- 
panions, prevented his coming to this country. 
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a fine black Nupe tobe and a black litham; Hanna, 
a turkedi and a lith4m; the four Awelimmiden, viz., 
Bodhal, Riwa, Aliso, and Sabet, each a litham, besides 
some smaller articles ; and each of the sons of Khozé- 
maten and Hanna, the half of a lith4m. Every one 
was content, although some of them would have liked 
to receive articles of greater value. 

There being no prospect that Alkuttabu would 
join us here, as we were told that he had gone to 
drive back a predatory expedition of the Kél-fadaye, 
I returned the fine black horse which the Sheikh had 
made me a present of, and which I had destined for 
the chief of the Awelimmiden, to the former, who was 
going to visit that chief, in order that he might present 
it to him in my name. I also made ready the present 
which I intended to make to Thakkefi, the son of the 
former chief, and El A’gwi, a near relation of his. 

The Sheikh himself showed his consciousness of 
our approaching separation by assuming a lively air. 
In the evening I had avery animated conversation 
with him and Sidi A’hmed el Wadawi, the most 
learned of his pupils, with regard to the shape of 
-the earth, and succeeded, at length, in clearly de- 
monstrating to him its globular shape and the cir- 
cular motion of the whole system of the planets. 
He was not a little struck when, speaking of what 
was above the earth and under it, 1 told him that, 
with regard to the Omnipresent Being, such as we and 
they recognise the Almighty Creator of the universe 
to be, the idea of an above and below was not to be 
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entertained ; but that such expressions had only refer- 
ence to human speculation. But, although as a Mo- 
hammedan he could not entirely concur in such a 
doctrine, being overawed by the authority of the 
Kuran, yet, having before his eyes the beautiful 
panorama of the hemisphere, he became quite con- 
vinced that on the whole I was right; although, shut 
up within the narrow walls of his room in the town, 
he had always thought it both absurd and profane to 
assert such a thing. 
Wledias: All was ready for our departure, when 
July th. Thakkefi, the cousin of the present ruler of 


the Awelimmiden, and son of the late powerful chief 


E’ Nabegha, joined us with a few of his companions, 
among whom Sohéb was the most conspicuous. The 
arrival of this important personage caused us fresh 
delay, which, however, on the whole, was agreeable 
to me, as he was authorized by Alkuttabu to grant 
me full franchise and perfect security for all English- 
men travelling or trading in their territory; and in 
the course of conversation he even made the remark- 
able proposal to me, that the English should en- 
deavour, by means of a strong expedition up the 
river, to establish regular intercourse with them. 
Meanwhile, the chiefs of the Kél e’ Suk departed 
for their respective homes, holding forth the pro- 
spect that I myself might soon follow. Thakkefi 
stayed with me almost the whole of the day, inspect- 
ing my effects with the greatest curiosity and atten- 
tion. He was a fine tall man, possessed of great 
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strength and remarkable intelligence, and had the 
most ardent wish to see more of our ingenious manu- 
factures. I was very sorry that I was able to show 
him so little, as almost the whole of my supplies were 
exhausted. A spear had been thrust through his neck 
from behind, in the sudden attack by the Kél-gerés 
at Tin-talait, where his father was slain, and he was 
very anxious to obtain some efficacious plaister for 
his wound. Everything went on so well in my inter- 
course with this chief, that in the afternoon of the 
day following his arrival the letter of franchise was 
written by Daniel, the secretary of Alkuttabu, and 
the day after Thakkefi himself called upon me in my 
tent. He appeared to have some particular object in 
view, and, having carefully secured the entrance of 
the tent, in order to prevent other people from over- 
hearing our conversation, he expressed his desire and 
that of his uncle, that the English might send three 
well-armed boats up the river, in order to establish 
intercourse with them. I took care to point out to 
him, that however anxious the English were to es- 
tablish commerce and an exchange of produce with 
this region, yet the success of their endeavours was 
dependent on the circumstance whether they would 
be able to cross the rapids and the rocky passage 
which obstructed the river lower down, between 
Busa and Raba, and that therefore I was unable to 
promise him anything with certainty. I gave to this 
chief, who, besides being possessed of great vigour, 
had a good deal of good-nature about him, one tobe 
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shahariye, two black tobes, two black shawls, three 
turkedis, a silk cord of Fas manufacture for suspend- 
ing the sword, and several other smaller articles. 

During our stay in this place I had laid down the 
course of the river between Timbuktu and Gég6 on a 
tolerably large scale, as far as it was possible to do 
so, written a despatch to government, and several 
letters to members of the Royal Geographical Society 
and other private friends, and having sealed the 
parcel, I delivered it to the Sheikh in order that he 
might forward it without delay upon his return to 
Timbuktu. I am sorry to say, however, that this 
parcel only arrived a few months ago, having been laid 
up in Ghadames for more than two years. 

Before leaving Gégd, I was anxious to ascertain ex- 
actly the nature of the river along this shore, as on our 
march both to and from the Ga-béro, we had kept at 
some distance from its bank, and I arranged with the 
Sheikh’s nephew to survey the shores of the river for 
some distance downwards. When I was about to 
mount on horseback, Thakkefi requested that I would 
put on my European dress, as he was anxious to see 
how it looked; but, unfortunately, instead of an offi- 
cer’s dress, which would certainly have pleased them 
very much, I had no European clothes with me except 
a black dress suit, which could only impress them 
with a rather unfavourable idea of our style of clothing, 
and although they approved of the trowsers, they 
could scarcely fail to think the shape of the coat highly 
absurd. But having never before seen fine black 
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cloth, they were surprised at its appearance, and, at 
a distance, all the people mistook it for a coat of mail, 
as most of them had been accustomed to see only red 
cloth. 

Pursuing then, my proposed excursion, I observed 
also, below the village, some fine groups of date-palms. 
I also assured myself that the creek of Gégé, at least 
at this season of the year, is quite unnavigable, al- 
though I could not understand why the modern 
capital of the Songhay empire was not built on the 
open river, the only advantage derived from its actual 
situation being that the small creek forms a kind of 
close harbour, which affords protection to the boats, 
and may easily be defended in case of need. As for 
the site of the former capital Kukiya, or Kugha, I am 
sorry I did not arrive at a distinct conclusion respect- 
ing it. 

Having followed the bank, as far as the point where 
the creek joins the principal branch of the river, I felt 
myself induced, by the precarious state of my com. 
panion’s health to retrace my steps. This indisposi- 
tion of the Sheikh’s nephew influenced the choice of 
- my companions on my return journey ; as it had been 
originally the Sheikh’s intention to send his nephew 
along with meas far as Sdkoto. In his place another, 
but more distant relation of the Sheikh, Mohammed 
ben Mukhtar, an energetic, and intelligent young 
man, but of a less noble turn of mind, was appointed ; 
and besides him, there was the Hartdni Malek, son 
of a freed slave, who was to return with the last- 
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named messenger from Tamkala; then Mustafa, and 
Mohammed Daddeb, the latter a native of Timbuktu, 
who were to return from Sdékoto, and A’hmed el 
Wadawi, and Haj A’hmed, who were to return from 
Bornu. 

In the evening preceding our departure, our camp 
exhibited a busy scene, as we were engaged in finish- 
ing our preparations for the journey, the Sheikh un- 
dertaking the outfit of one half the messengers and 
I the other; but the presents, also, which the latter 
destined for the chiefs of Negroland, were delivered 
to me, in order that I might take them under my 
care. He had, besides, the goodness to supply me 
with some native cotton and tobacco, to distribute as 
_ presents to the Tawarek and Songhay on our road: 
he also gave a dress to each of my companions, [| 
doing the same to those among his pupils who had 
been most attached to me. I even felt induced to 
make a present of a very handsome tobe from San- 
sandi, richly ornamented with silk, which I had in- 
tended to take with me as a specimen of that very 
interesting manufacture, to Sidi Mohammed, a son of 
the Sheikh, who had accompanied us, and who, on 
account of our long absence from the town, was 
rather shabbily dressed at the time. 
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SEPARATION FROM THE SHEIKH.—CROSS THE RIVER TO THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN SIDE. —— VARIOUS ENCAMPMENTS. — RIVER STUDDED 
WITH ISLANDS. — ANSONGHO. 


At length the day dawned when I was, in gotuday, 
reality, to begin my home-journey, for all our *"Y 8 
former movements along the river had rather re- 
sembled the wanderings of the natives themselves than 
the direct march of a European traveller, and, 
although I felt sincerely attached to my protector, 
and under other circumstances might still have found 
a great many objects worthy of my investigation and 
research in this region, I could not but feel greatly 
satisfied at being at length enabled to retrace my 
steps homeward, with a tolerable guarantee as to my 


safety. It was highly gratifying to me that when I 


left this place a great many people wished me a hearty 
farewell and a prosperous journey ; nay, Thakkefi 
even commissioned me to offer his special regards to 
Queen Victoria, with whose name I had made him 
acquainted. 

Having then pursued our march through the level 
tract along the river, which here forms a great north- 
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southerly reach, and which, from having been full 
of life, is now empty and desolate, we reached the 
site of the encampment of the Kél e’ Suk on the sandy 
eminence which we had passed a few days before, 
but which was now deserted. From thence we de- 
scended into the swampy ground towards the river, 
and here passed by a Songhay hamlet, the inhabi- 
tants of which received us with their usual inhos- 
pitality, and even refused us a little water,—an unkind 
feeling which displeased me most from a young newly 
married lady, who, standing in front of her neat hut 
of matting, with her fine figure and varied ornaments 
of all sorts of beads, presented quite an attractive 
appearance. Turning then round a creek filled with 
water, we reached an encampment of Kél e’ Suk, and 
pitched our tent. For, although it was our intention 
to cross the river as soon as possible, yet no boats 
having as yet arrived, we were so long delayed that 
evening came on before we could carry out our design; 
and obstinately refusing to be separated from my 
luggage, I preferred crossing the river together with 
my people and effects the next morning. Our hosts 
possessing a great number of cattle, we were well 
treated, and I was able to indulge in plenty of milk. 
The Tawarek have a common name for the whole 
north-easterly bank of the river. They call the whole 
of it to the north-west of Gégdé, Taramt, and to the 
south-east, A’ghelé. 

Sunday, Lhis was the day when I had to separate 
july th. from the person who, among all the people with 
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whom I had come in contact in the course of my long 
journey, I esteemed the most highly, and whom, 
in all but his dilatory habits and phlegmatic indif- 
ference, I had found a most excellent and trust- 
worthy man. I had lived with him for so long a 
time in daily intercourse, and in the most turbulent 
circumstances, sharing all his perplexities and anx- 
leties, that I could not but feel the parting very 
severely. Having exhorted the messengers whom he 
was to send along with me, never to quarrel, and to 
follow my advice implicitly in all cases, but especially 
with regard to the rate of progress in the journey, as 
he knew that I was impatiently looking forward to my 
home journey, he gave me his blessing, and assured me 
that I should certainly reach home in safety. Moham- 
med ben Khottar, who in consequence of his serious in- 
disposition was prevented from accompanying me any 
further, and the Sheikh’s eldest son, Sidi Mohammed, 

did not take leave of me until I was in the boat. 
When I had safely landed on the opposite shore, I 
fired twice a farewell, in conformity with the request 
of the Sheikh. 

- The river here, at present, was studded with sand- 
banks, which greatly facilitated the crossing of my 
camels and horses, although between the sandbanks 
and the south-westerly shore there was a deep channel 
of considerable breadth. The locality where I touched 
the south-western bank of the river is called Géna, a 
name identical with that of a place of great celebrity 
for its learning and its schools, in the countries of the 
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Mohammedan Mandingoes to the south. The sandy 
downs were lined with a fine belt of trees. Three 
different paths lead over these downs into the interior, 
the most important being the track leading straight 
to Dore, the chief place of the province of Libtako, 
and joining, at a very extensive lake or backwater, 
called Khalébleb, the road leading to the same place 
from Burre to the south of the island Anséngho, lower 
down the river. At present, a broad swampy low- 
land spread out between the downs and the brink of 
the river. 

The chief of my companions, A’hmed el Wadawi, 
being once more called beyond the river into the 
presence of the Sheikh, we did not leave this place 
till a late hour in the afternoon, keeping along the 
low swampy shore. After a while, an open branch 
approached us from the river on our left, forming an 
island of the name of Berta. Here an animated scene 
presented itself to our eyes. An immense female hip- 
popotamus was driving her calf before her, and pro- 
tecting it from behind, her body half out of the water, 
while a great number of “agamba” and “ zangway,” 
crocodiles and alligators, were basking in the sun on 
the low sandbanks, and glided into the water with 
great celerity at the noise of our approach. 

Here the swampy shore presented some cultivation 
of rice, while, on the opposite side, the river was 
bounded by the rocky cliffs of Tin-shéran, but the 
sandy beach, which a week previously had been ani- 


mated by the numerous encampments of the Ga-béro, © 
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was now desolate and deserted, and we continued our 
march in order to find out their new camping-ground. 

While ascending a spur of rising ground called 
Gundam, a fierce poisonous snake made a spring at 
my mounted servant, who was close behind me, but 
was killed by the men, who fortunately followed him 
at a short distance. It was about four feet and a 
half long ; and its body did not exceed an inch and a 
half in diameter. 

Having then kept along the slope for a little more 
than a mile, we again descended into the grassy plain, 
and reached a considerable creek, forming a series of 
rapids gushing over a low ledge of rocks, and en- 
compassing the island of Bornu-Gungu, where the 
Ga-béro were at present encamped. The creek being 
too considerable to allow of our crossing it with all 
our effects, we encamped between it and the swamp, 
in a locality called Juna-baria; and I here distributed 
amongst my companions the articles which I had 
promised them. 

The river, at this point, was frequented by several 
hippopotami, one of which, in its pursuit of good 
pasturage in the dusk of the evening, left the shore 
far behind it, and was pursued by my companions, 
who fired at it, without however hurting it or pre- 
venting its reaching the water. 

It was a beautiful morning ; and while the yyonaay, 
Wadawi crossed over to the island in order %™y 10th. 
to fetch a supply of rice, I had sufficient leisure to 
look around me. The shore on this side presented 
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little of interest, and was only scantily adorned with 
trees, but the island was richly clothed with vegeta- 
tion. The only interesting feature in the scenery was 
the opposite shore, with the imposing cliffs of Bornu, 
where we had been encamped some time before. 
When at length we started, we were soon obliged to 
leave the shore in order to avoid an extensive swamp, 
and approached the hills, at the foot of which we had 
to cross a small creek, which during a great part of the 
year forms the border of the river itself, and then 
continued along the downs. Numbers of people, who 
had their temporary abode in the swampy plain, came 
to pay me their compliments. 

These people are called Ga-bibi, a name which is 
said to have reference to their black tents, which dis- 
tinguish them from the matting dwellings of the Ga- 
béro. Iwas here not a little surprised at the swarms 
of locusts which the wind drove into our faces, and 
which certainly indicated our approach to more fer- 
tile regions. Proceeding in this manner, we reached 
a fine camping-ground in an opening of the slope of 
the downs, through which a path led to the interior, 
thus giving to the herds of cattle access to the river, 
and therefore called Duniyame, “ the watering-place 
of the cattle.” A fine hajilj afforded a cool shade, 
the vegetation in general consisting only of fer- 
nan, retem, and bu-rekkeba, and we at once decided 
to halt here, in order to await our guide, Hamma- 
Hamma, one of the Ga-béro, who had gone to visit his 


family, but had promised to rejoin us at this spot. — 
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The situation of our camping-ground afforded us an 
interesting prospect over the valley ; and numbers of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets and 
camps visited us in the course of the evening, and 
even supplied us with a tolerable provision of milk 
late at night. 

The guide who was to accompany us as far  quosaay, 
as Say not having arrived, I had great diffi- "7" 
culty in inducing my companions to set off without 
him: and we started at an early hour, keeping along the 
sandy downs, which a little further on became adorned 
with the rich bush called “indérren,” or ‘“ kdélkoli,” 
while ledges of rock obstructed the river. Gradually 
the downs decreased in height, and the melancholy- 
looking ferndn succeeded to the fresh indérren, but 
its place was supplied for a while by the richer tabdérak. 
The locality was called Alakke, and further on, Dér- 
gimi; but fixed settlements of any kind are, at present, 
looked for in vain in these districts. In A’ussa, how- 
ever, on the north-eastern side of the river, we left, 
first a hamlet called Dergonne, and, further on, a 
place called A’ghador, which, as the name indicates, 
must have been formerly a walled place. West from 
Dergénne is probably the halting place Shinjeri, and 
A’ghadér is most likely identical with a place called 
Eben-efé-ghan, said to be hereabouts. ‘The opposite 
bank, gradually sloping down and being clad with 
large trees, bore the appearance of a pleasant, culti- 
vable country, while the shore on this side the river 
likewise improved ; altogether it seemed as if we had 
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left the desert far behind us. I am not sure how the 
country here is called; but [ think that the district 
called A’zawagh may reach down to the eastern border 
of the river. The Niger was for a moment entirely 
free from rocks, forming a magnificent open sheet of 
water ; but further on it again became obstructed by 
isolated cliffs. 

Meanwhile, as we pursued our march steadily on- 
wards, at a short distance from the bank, in a 8.8. E. 
direction, the Kél e Suki, Mohammed e’ Telmudi, en- 
tertained me, from the back of his tall méhari, with 
a description of the power of the Tarki chief, El 
Khadir, the southern verge of whose territory we had 
passed on our outward journey, and now again turned 
round the northern side of it. The chief, at this time, 
was encamped about three days from here, towards the 
west, collecting, as we were told, an expedition against 
the principality of Hémbori, the governor of which 
claims dominion over the whole district. There are 
even here several settlements of Fulbe,a troop of whom 
we fell in with, and recognized in them young noble 
people, who in their countenances bore evident traces 
of a pure descent. Their idiom was closely related to 
the dialect of Masina. During the spring, however, 
the Tarki chief generally frequents the banks of the 
river, which then afford the richest pasturage. 

Gradually the green shore widened, and formed a 
swampy ground of more than half a mile in breadth, 
adorned by a line of trees which, during the inun- 
dation, likewise becomes annually submerged by the 
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water. The valley is bordered on this side by steep 
banks of considerable elevation. As soon as I be- 
came aware of the swampy character of the plain, 
which greatly retarded the progress of my camels, 
I endeavoured to strike across the swampy ground, 
and to reach the firm bank again; but had consider- 
able difficulty in doing so. 

The bank was adorned by a growth of the finest 
trees, which gave to the river scenery a peculiar cha- 
racter, and invited us to halt during the hot hours 
of the day. We therefore encamped opposite Tongi, a 
hamlet lying on a low swampy island, separated from 
us by a considerable open creek, and ruled over by a 
man of the name of Sdlah, who was a brother of 
Hamma-Hamma, the very man who was to serve us 
as a guide, but who had broken his word. The 
people, who seemed to be called Dekiten, behaved 
very hospitably, sending us immediately upon our 
arrival cows’ and goats’ milk as a refreshment, and 
giving us in the course of the afternoon a bullock for 
our further entertainment. I have already mentioned, 
I think, on a former occasion, how cruelly the in- 
habitants of these regions treat oxen which have 
been destined for slaughter, although in general they 
are rather mildly disposed towards animals. In con- 
formity with their barbarous custom, my companions 
broke the hind legs of the animal which had been 
given us as a present, and allowed it to drag itself 
about in this state until they found it convenient to 
slaughter it. 
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While detained here the remainder of the day, I 
had the pleasure of meeting, among the people who 
crossed over to us from the island, an old man who 
had a very lively remembrance of Mungo Park, and 
who gave me an accurate description of his tall com- 
manding figure, and his large boat. He related, be- 
sides, the manner in which the Tawdrek of the tribe 
of the I’de-Musa, the name of whose present chief is 
El Getéga, attacked that mysterious voyager near 
Anséngho, where the river is hemmed in by rapids, 
but without being able to inflict any harm upon him, 
while the intrepid Scotchman shot one of his pur- 
suers, and caused two to be drowned in the river. 

It was altogether a fine camping-ground, the talha 
and siwak being thickly interwoven with creeping 
plants ; but a heavy thunder-storm, accompanied with 
rain, which lasted almost the whole of the night, ren- 
dered us rather uncomfortable. Besides this circum- 
stance, the fact that the people of the Sheikh could 
only with difficulty be induced to forego the com- 
panionship of our guide, lost us here the best half of 
the day. But I collected a good deal of valuable in- 
formation, especially with regard to the chief settle- 
ments of the independent Songhay, as, the famous 
towns of Dargol, Téra, and Kulman, situated between 
the river and our former route through Yagha and 
Libtako, which I shall give in the Appendix.* 

At length I succeeded, at a rather late hour in 


* See Appendix V. 
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the afternoon, in stirring up my companions; and, 
leading the way, we crossed from this advanced head- 
land a swampy creek which separated us from the 
main, and then kept along the rising ground, which 
was richly clad with vegetation, and from time to 
time formed recesses, as the one called Tennel, the 
river being now more open. But further on it be- 
came obstructed by cliffs and rocks, till at length, 
after a march of about seven miles, the river, which 
here formed a fine bend, assuming a south-easterly 
direction, exhibited an open undivided sheet of water, 
and on this account forms the general place of em- 
barkation, called A’dar-andurren, properly ‘‘ the small 
branch,” meaning evidently here a narrowing of the 
river; for people going from Kulman to this part of 
A‘ussa generally cross here. A little higher up there is 
a hamlet called Tabaliat, inhabited by sherifs, with a 
chief named Mohammed. Just at that moment some 
people were crossing over, but, when we horsemen 
hurried in advance, they immediately took to flight 
with their boats, leaving behind them some slaves 
and four or five pack-oxen, and all our shouting was 
not able to convince these native travellers of our 
peaceable intentions. Here, owing to a small creek 
which runs closely at the foot of the hills, we were 
obliged to ascend the rising ground, and, rather 
against the advice of our more prudent Keél e’ Suki 
guide, encamped on the heights, which were clad 
with rich herbage, but covered with great quantities 
of the feathery bristle. This spot afforded a com- 
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manding view over the surrounding country, but on 
this very account appeared less secure for a small 
party; and notwithstanding the elevation, the camp- 
ing-ground was greatly infested by mosquitoes, which 
almost drove our camels to distraction, and troubled 
our own night’s rest nota little. 

But the view which I here enjoyed over the northern 
end of the island, round which the river divided into 
four branches, was highly interesting to me, as being 
one of the places along the river best known to the 
natives as scenes where that heroic voyager from the 
north had to struggle with nature as well as with 
hostile men. Our fires having given to those poor 
lads who had been left behind by their frightened 
masters an opportunity of discovering what kind of 
people we were, they took courage and came to us, 
when we learned that they were Kél e’ Suk, who had 
paid a visit to Kulman, and were now returning 
home. ‘They also informed us, that the crocodiles had 
devoured one of the pack-oxen, upon their attempting 
to swim them across the river. 

Thursday, Breaking up our encampment at an early 

July 13th. hour, we descended, when the branch 
nearest to us again assumed an open character 
tolerably free from rocks; but after a short time we 
were again forced by a ridge of sandstone about 
twenty feet high, which here formed the bank of 
the river, to ascend the higher ground. We thus 
obtained a clearer prospect over the whole val- 
ley, which at this spot attains a breadth of from 
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four to six miles, the ground being open, and the 
view only for a short time shut in by a dense grove 
of gerredh and talha trees. 

Further on the river afforded a very wild spectacle, 
a sketch of which is represented in the plate opposite. 
In the distance before us, the iron gates of Akarambay 
became visible, bordered by the high sandy downs of 
Tidejititen; a grand mass of rock, like an immense ar- 
tificial wall, with a strong northerly dip, started up 
from the creek ; and from the extensive grassy island 
of Anséngho similar masses appeared, which rose to 
an elevation of from seventy to eighty feet. Gradually 
the shore became more stony and barren, forming a 
plain called Erdarar-n-tésawel, by the Tawarek, and 
Farri, by the Songhay. We passed a deserted hamlet 
which had formerly been inhabited by the I’de-Musa, 
and here the river again approached nearer on our 
left, but after a short time it again receded and be- 
came obstructed by ledges of rocks, especially at the 
place called Tazéri, where an uninterrupted ridge 
of cliffs breaks through the surface of the water. 
Even at this season of the year, it leaves a small 
channel beyond the grassy shore, which evidently 
connects the open water above and below the rapids. 

About 1500 yards below this ledge, in a south- 
easterly direction, we reached the iron gates of Aka- 
rambay, where the river, or at least this westerly 
branch of it, is forced through between two consider- 
able masses of rock, at present from thirty-five to forty 
feet high, and about as many yards distant from each 
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other. On the right, the sandy downs rise to a con- 
siderable elevation opposite a large hamlet, situated 
on the island Ansdéngho, and adorned with dim-palms. 

Following a south-easterly direction, in a short time 
we reached the place where the several branches into 
which the river had divided at A’dar-andurren again 
join; but being full of ledges and rocks, at least in the 
present low state of the water, they exhibited a wild 
and sombre aspect. The river, however, does not 
long retain this character, and a little more than half 
a mile below, it widens to a broad and tolerably open 
sheet of water, the shore, which hitherto had been 
clothed only with the gloomy fernan, being now 
beautifully adorned with an isolated tamarind tree, 
which (together with the dum-palms on the island of 
Anséngho), might well serve as a landmark to people 
who would attempt to ascend this river. But the 
hills, which ascended to a height of 300 feet, ap- 
proached so closely the bank of the river, that we 
were obliged to ascend the steep slope, which was 
thickly clothed with fernan, and being torn by many 
small watercourses, scarcely afforded a passage for 
the camels. 

Descending from the slope, we reached the Teau- 
went, or place of embarkation of Burre, a hamlet 
lying on the opposite shore, but at present deserted, 
where the river forms only a single branch, from 
800 to 900 yards wide, and a little further on about 
1000, and on the whole unobstructed, with the ex- 
ception of a few rocks near the shore. Having here 
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passed a rocky cone, projecting into the river, we 
encamped near a cluster of anthills, formed by and 
adorned with the bushes of the Capparis sodata ; but 
it was a very inauspicious place, as the camels, not 
finding food enough in the neighbourhood, were, 
through the negligence of A’bbega, lost in the evening, 
and it cost us the whole forenoon of the following 
day to find them again. When we at length started, 
I was obliged to yield to the wishes of my companions, 
who, in order to obtain some supplies for their 
journey, were most anxious to halt near a small 
farming village of a Pullo settler, Mohammed-sidi, a 
distant relation of Mohammed-Jebbo, who had settled 
here several years before amongst Tawarek and Son- 
ghay; and my friends, having been informed that 
this person was a pious and liberal man, felt little 
inclination to forego such an opportunity of receiving 
a few alms. 

Having encamped on a high ground rising to con- 
siderable elevation, we had an extensive view over 
the river, which was here again broken by rocky 
islets and intersected by ledges, so that, seen from 
this distance, in several places it appeared almost lost. 
Beyond, on the other shore, across this labyrinth of 
rapids and divided creeks, filling a breadth of two to 
three miles, were seen the two mountains of Ayédla 
and Tikanaziten, where, in the time of the chief Kawa, 
a bloody and decisive battle was fought between the 
Dinnik and the Awelimmiden. Towards the south, 
on the contrary, a fertile and well cultivated plain, 
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bordered by low hills, where the crops of native millet 
were just shooting forth, stretched out, nothing but 
retem and ferndn, breaking the monotonous level. 
The hamlet of our host consisted of only six huts ; 
but the district did not seem to be uninhabited, and 
in the course of the day a considerable number of 
Fulbe and Songhay collected around us, and troubled 
me greatly, begging me to impart my blessing to 
them by laying my hand upon their head, or spitting 
into a handful of sand, and thus imbuing it with full 
efficacy for curing sickness, or for other purposes. 
Even the river did not seem quite destitute of life 
and animation, and the previous evening, while L was 
enjoying the scenery, seated on the cliffs at some 
distance from our camping-ground, two boats filled 
with natives passed by, and procured me an interesting 
intermezzo. 
Saturday, Lhe good treatment that we received here 
July 15th. seemed to please my companions so much, 
that they tried to detain me another day by hiding 
one of their camels behind a bush and pretending it 
was lost. When at length I had found it, and was 
on the point of setting out to pursue my journey, a 
very heavy thunderstorm broke out; and, although I 
persisted in proceeding, the rain became so violent that 
I was obliged to halt for fully an hour, near some bushes 
that protected us a little from the heavy gale which ac- 
companied the torrents of rain. Here, also, the river 
was obstructed by a great number of rocks, while the 
adjacent grounds were partly cultivated, but only 
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sparingly clad with trees, till, after a march of a couple 
of miles, rich talha trees and gerredh began to appear ; 
but even here groups of rocks cropped out from the sur- 
face. Thus keeping along at some little distance from 
the river, we encamped shortly after noon at the foot 
of a sandy eminence, and were very glad when we 
were enabled to dry our wet clothes and recruit our 
strength with a dish of mohamsa. 

Having ascended the rising ground in order to 
obtain a view of the mountains on the opposite shore, 
I went down to the river and enjoyed the wild scenery 
of the rapids, which here also obstructed its course, 
forcing this westerly branch to a velocity of perhaps 
six miles an hour, intersected by flat cliffs, which at 
present were only a few feet out of the water. A 
fine belt of trees lined the bank at a short distance 
from the edge of the river, the islands also being 
clad with rich vegetation, and, altogether, the lo- 
cality seemed to me worthy of a slight sketch, which 
has been represented in the plate opposite. I had 
hitherto looked in vain all along the shore for traces 
of the elephant,; but I discovered that this part is 
visited by them in great numbers. The place is called 
Tiborawen. Having indulged in quiet repose for 
several hours, we were joined by our companions, 
who, seeing that I was not to be detained by their 
tergiversations, were anxious to come up with us. 

Keeping a short distance from the river, Stitdae 
first in a more winding and then in a south- 2™y 1°. 
westerly direction, we entered, after a march of 
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three miles, more undulating and fresher pasture- 
grounds; but stony ground soon began to prevail, 
although without entirely excluding vegetation. Here, 
before we reached the cape called Immanan, meaning 
the fish-cape, the several branches of the river united, 
while a grassy lowland was attached to the higher 
bank which bounds the river during the period of its 
inundation. This fresh grassy tract, full of herbage 
and trees, was awhile interrupted by the high ground 
attached to the cape; but as soon as we had left the 
naked hills behind us, we descended into a lovely 
little valley or ravine, which in a winding course led 
us to the beach of the river, which here formed a 
magnificent reach; but a little further on, at a place 
called Ekeziriden, it was broken by a ledge of rocks, 
which stretched almost across its whole breadth, 
and, at this season at least, made it totally unnavi- 
gable. A short distance beyond, a second ledge set 
across the river, while a little further on a rocky islet, 
overgrown with rich vegetation, caused the stream 
to divide. The bank itself now became stony, mica- 
slate protruding everywhere, and we ascended a small 
ridge, which formed a higher cone at some distance 
on our right, while on our left it formed a promon- 
tory jutting out into the river. The whole district 
is called Béting. 

Having descended from this small ridge, we ap- 
proached nearer the river, which was here tolerably 
free from rocks, and then entered a dense but short 
tract of forest, full of the dung of the elephant, and 
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traces of the footsteps of the banga or hippopotamus. 
Here we had to cross several watercourses, at pre- 
sent dry, one of which is called Galindu, and is said 
to be identical with the Buggoma, which we had 
crossed with so much difficulty before reaching the 
town of A’ribinda. But rocky ground soon prevailed 
again; and another promontory jutted out into the 
water, the river, which on the whole has here a south- 
south-westerly direction, being once more broken by 
cliffs. 

A little further on we encamped opposite a ham- 
let called Waigun, which was just building, while 
another one of the same name was lying a little 
higher up the river. However we derived no ad- 
vantage from the neighbourhood of this little centre 
of life, for having no boat at our disposal we were not 
able to communicate with those people ourselves, and 
they, on their part, felt little inclination to make our 
acquaintance, as they could not expect that we should 
be of much use to them, except in lightening their 
stores. My companion, the Kél e’ Suki, with shouts 
endeavoured to intimate to the people that their sove- 
reign lord Bozéri was himself present ; but this arti- 
fice did not succeed. The I’meliggizen, or their slaves, 
who dominate both shores, are ill-famed on account 
of their thievish propensities ; and we protected our- 
selves by firing a good many shots in the course of 
the night. 

Pursuing our course at an early hour, ge-  yyonaay, 
nerally in a south-westerly direction, we Jy 1". 
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reached, after a march of about four miles, a fine 
running stream, about twenty-five feet broad and 
fifteen inches deep, traversing a beautifully fresh vale, 
the slopes of which exhibited traces of several former 
encampments of the Tawarek. It joins the river at a 
spot where it forms an open and unbroken sheet of 
water, and greatly contributes to enhance the whole 
character of the scenery, although, about 1200 yards 
below, it was again broken by a ledge of rocks cross- 
ing almost the whole breadth of the river, but mostly 
covered by the water, even at the present season. 
About 500 yards below this ledge a small island les 
in the midst of the river, occupied almost entirely by 
a village called Katubu, consisting of about 200 
snug-looking huts, which were most pleasantly 
adorned by two beautiful tamarind trees. But the 
peace of the inhabitants appeared to have been dis- 
turbed, as they had probably heard our firing during 
the night, and were therefore on their guard. Five or 
six boats, filled with men, lay around the island at 
various distances, most probably spying out our pro- 
ceedings, although some of our party thought that 
they were fishing. 

We here left the beach for awhile, and ascended 
the higher ground, which rose to a greater height, 
cutting off a curve of the shore. The river, further 
on, was again broken by a ledge of rocks, but so 
that a passage remained open on the side of A’ussa: 
and shortly afterwards the various branches joined, 
and formed a fine noble reach. The country now 
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became more hilly and better wooded, being clad 
with retem, besides kérna and hajilij. Numerous 
ponds of water were formed in the hollows, and ante- 
lopes of various species, including that called “ dada- 
rit,” were observed. Leaving then a path leading to 
a place called Takala, situated at a distance of about 
fifty miles inland, in a south-easterly direction, we 
reached, about a quarter past ten o’clock, the highest 
point of this undulating ground, from whence we ob- 
tained a view over a wild and gloomy-looking forest- 
region, behind which the river disappeared, after 
having enclosed a well-wooded island called Sak- 
kenéwen. 

From this higher ground we descended into a fine 
rich vale, the vegetation of which was distinguished 
_by a few bususu, aghanat, or tamarind trees. HEmerg- 
ing from this richly-clad valley, we again obtained a 
sight of the river—if river it can be called —for seen 
from hence it looks almost like an archipelago or net- 
work of islands and rocky cliffs in the wildest con- 
fusion, the river foaming along through these ob- 
structed passages. For just as it turns round a 
cape, which juts far out to the N.N.W., and is con- 
tinued under water towards the opposite shore in a 
long reef of rocks, forming a sort of semicircle, it is 
broken into several branches by a number of islands, 
through which it makes its way, as well as it is able, 
over cliffs and rocks, in such a manner, that along 
this south-westerly shore there is no idea of naviga- 
tion even during the highest state of the river, but 
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on the A’ussa side it is more open, and renders navi- 
gation possible, although even there caution is evi- 
dently necessary. I have no doubt that this is one 
of the most difficult passages of the river. The name 
of the cape is E’m-n-ishib, or rather E’m-n-ashid, 
“the cape of the ass.” 

Having passed a place where the most westerly 
branch forms a small waterfall of about eighteen 
inches elevation, foaming along with great violence, 
we encamped on the slope of the green bank, adorned 
with fine herbage and luxuriant hajiltj, in full view of 
this wild scenery. I madea sketch of it from the high- 
est ground near our halting-place, which is occupied by 
a small cemetery, the locality having been formerly 
enlivened by a hamlet of the I’meliggizen, of the name 


of Lebbezéya. ‘This encampment was also important . 


to me, as I here had to take leave of our guide, Mo- 
hammed Kél e Suki, whom I had vainly endeavoured 
to persuade to accompany me as far as Say, although 
he would have had no objection to have fulfilled his 
promise, if our other guide, Hamma-hamma, had not 
broken his word, and stayed behind, for, alone, he was 
afraid to trust himself to the Fulbe. It was, more- 
over, his intention to proceed from here on a visit to 
his friends, the Udalen. Convinced, therefore, of 
the justice of his arguments, I gave him his present, 
although I missed him very much, as he was an 
intelligent man, and had given me some valuable 
information. 
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DENSER POPULATION BEGINS. 


THE beginning of our journey without a  qyesaay, 
guide was not very fortunate; for, having set 7" ‘St 
out first from our encampment, endeavouring to cut 
off the great windings of the river, with my camels 
and my three freed blacks, my companions, in the 
dawn of the morning, lost the traces of my footsteps 
upon the grassy undulating ground, and it was some 
time before they joined me. The ground became at 
times stony, talha, gerredh, and other species of mi- 
mosas, being the predominant trees; and after a march 
of eight miles, we had to ascend another ridge, clothed 
with thick forest, where the kuka, or tédumt, the 
monkey bread-tree, which I had not seen for so long 
a time, was very common. This was an almost cer- 
tain sign of the locality having once been a centre of 
human life, but at present only the traces of a former 
ksar, or hamlet, were to be seen. Having then crossed 
a small ‘“‘rek,” or “faire,” that is to say, a barren, 
naked plain, we descended again, while the desolate 
character of the country continued, and the only signs 
of human life which we observed were the traces of 
s 2 
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two men, with three head of cattle, probably robbers 
from the other side of the river, who were returning 
to their haunts with their booty. But gradually the 
country assumed a more cheerful aspect, being clad 
with large trees, and exhibiting evident signs of former 
cultivation, while isolated masses of rock were pro- 
jecting here and there. The country altogether was 
so pleasant, that having met with a shallow pond of 
water, in a trough-like cavity of the grassy ground, 
we decided on encamping, for it was with great diffi- 
culty that I was able to drag on my companions more 
than fifteen miles a day at the utmost. 

However, we had scarcely pitched our tents, when 
we became aware that our camping-ground close be- 
yond the belt of trees with which it was girt, was skirted 
by a small rivulet, which although full of rocks was 
yet so deep, that it afforded sufficient room for croco- 
diles or alligators, and was not fordable here. It was 
a pity that we had not a guide with us who might 
have given us some clear information respecting the 
features of the country, for the conjecture of my 
companions*, who fancied that this rivulet took its rise 


* Among my companions, the Hartani Maleki, who had visited 
the countries of Mdsi and Bambara, possessed some interesting 
information concerning unknown, or little known, districts of these 
recions; but unfortunately he had something very uncouth in his 
manner, which prevented my learning from him all that would 
have been possible under other circumstances. This day I wrote 
down, from his information, the name of the pagan tribe of the 
Nenmer, who are settled between the Tombo and Bambara; be- 
sides that of the Norma, who are chiefiy settled in two places, one 
of which is called Pura. 
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to the south of Hémbori, where it was called A’gelé 
was quite absurd if it be correct that the Galindu 
which we had crossed the preceding day was really 
the lower course of the river near A’ribinda; but 
it is very difficult to say how these courses cor- 
respond, and nothing is more likely than that the 
same watercourse may join the Niger by several 
openings. As it was, we had a long dispute as to 
the manner in which we should cross this water, and 
the following morning we had to take a tedious 
roundabout way to get over it. 

After a march of two miles from our starting 
point we reached a crossway. We followed the advice 
of the Wadawi, who, having taken the lead at the 
moment, chose the path to our left, though that on 
the right crosses the rivulet at this spot; but in 
the end it was perhaps as well that we did so, as 
otherwise we should scarcely have been able to ford 
it. We therefore continued our march after my 
companions had finished their prayers, which, as 
we always set out at an early hour, they used to say 
on the road. The open pasture grounds were here 
broken by large boulders of granite, while the rivulet, 
girt by fine large trees, approached on our right, or 
at least one branch of it, the river dividing near its 
mouth into a delta of a great many smaller branches. 
We here changed our direction, keeping parallel along 
the shore of the great river, where on a rocky island 
was situated the village of Aydéru or Airu, from 
whence a troop of about twenty people were just 
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proceeding towards their field labours. Most of them 
were tall, well made men, almost naked, with the 
exception of a white cap and a clean white cotton 
wrapper. ‘T'wo or three of them wore blue tobes. 
Their weapons consisted of a bow and arrows, or 
a spear, and their agricultural implements were 
limited to a long handled hoe of a peculiar shape, 
such as is called jerran by the Arabs, and kambul 
by the Songhay. But besides a weapon and imple- 
ment, each of them bore a small bowl, containing a 
large round clod of pounded millet, and a little 
eurdled milk, which they hospitably offered to us, 
although it constituted their whole supply of food for 
the day. We rewarded them with a few needles and 
by repeating the fat-ha or opening prayer of the 
Kuran.* It was, moreover, very fortunate that we 
had met them just here, as, if not directed by their 
information, we should scarcely have been able. to 
cross without accident these numerous creeks, some 
of which were of an extremely boggy nature, and 
others obstructed by rocks, which caused us consider- 
able delay; for the principal branch or géru of the 
rivulet was not less than about thirty-five yards broad, 
and about two and a half feet in depth, with a rocky 
bottom. Fine bususu, or tamarind trees, and wide- 
spreading duwé, or fig trees, adorned the delta, 
while a good deal of a kind of grain called “ade- 
lénka,” or ‘“ donhére,” was cultivated in the fields. 


* They informed us, that Kalman was six hours’ distance from 
here. 
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Having at length left this difficult delta of small 
rivulets behind us, which may occasionally cause 
great trouble to a traveller, we ascended sandy 
downs, and obtained from thence a view over the 
whole valley, which here rather resembles a large 
well-timbered fAddama than a river, only a small 
open branch becoming visible, not obstructed by 
rocks. ‘The district exhibited a good deal of cul- 
tivation, the fields of Ayéru extending for more than 
two miles, and the low shore of the creek was 
adorned further on by a rich profusion of kenya or 
tedumunt. The richly-wooded islands afforded a 
very pleasant sight, one of them being enlivened by 
a great number of horses, which were left here to 
pasture, and the shore formed one uninterrupted 
line of tamarind trees. But the navigation may be 
very difficult here, as from time to time, the river, or 
at least as much as we saw of it, became greatly 
obstructed by rocks. It was pleasing to observe 
that we had at length entered more hospitable re- 
gions, for a short time after we left behind us the 
fields of Ayoru, cultivated ground again succeeded, 
and apparently very well kept. 

Having then turned round a swampy gulf, we as- 
cended higher ground, and now obtained a view of 
the remarkably wild scenery of the river which 
attaches to the island of Kendaji and the rocky cone 
Warba, which had been in sight all the morning, and 
encamped, at half-past eleven o’clock, on a rising 
ground at some distance from the island. The river 
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here presented a very wild character, so that it almost 
seemed as if the navigation was interrupted entirely. 
Between the island of Kendaji and the rocky cone 
there really does not appear to be any passage open ; 
but beyond the island there are evidently two more 
branches, and, as far as it can be seen from here, they 
are not nearly so much obstructed by rocks. The 
village seemed to be of considerable size, the huts 
covering the whole surface of the island; but, at the 
time of our arrival, not a living soul was to be seen, 
with the exception of an unfortunate man who was 
lamed by Guinea-worm, all the healthy people having 
gone to the labours of the field. But in the course of 
the afternoon the scenery became pleasantly enlivened 
by the arrival of a numerous herd of cattle and a 
flock of sheep, belonging to Fulbe settlers in the 
neighbourhood, that were brought here to be watered. 

Gradually, also, the inhabitants of the village re- 
turned from their labours, and began to give life to 
the scenery, crossing over to their insulated domi- 
cile in small canoes. Others, in the company of their 
chief, came to pay usa visit. The latter was a man 
of tall, stout figure, but of not very intelligent ex- 
pression of countenance, and, as it appeared, not of a 
very liberal and hospitable disposition, for he received 
the eloquent address of my noble friend the Wadawi, 
who adduced all the claims which he and his party 
had upon the chief’s hospitality, very coldly, an- 
swering through the medium of a Pullo faki who 
had been staying here for some time, and rather lay- 
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ing claim himself to a handsome present than ac- 
knowledging the demands made upon him by my 
companions for hospitable treatment. The most in- 
teresting feature about this petty chief was his name, 
~which reminded one of the more glorious times of the 
Songhay empire, for he called himself Farma-E’rkezu- 


é as I have said on a former 


izze ;” “‘farma” being, 
occasion, the princely title of a governor; “‘izze” 
means son, E’rkezu being the name of his father. 
It was also highly interesting to me to observe that 
these Songhay, the inhabitants of Kendaji as well 
as those of Ayoru, call themselves, in their native 
language, Kado (in the singular) and Habe (in the 
plural form); a name which the Fulbe have made use 
of to indicate, in general, the Kéhelan, or the native 
black population of all the regions conquered by them- 
selves; and it seems almost as if the latter had taken 
the name from this tribe. 

Besides these Songhay, we also received a visit from 
a Tarki gentleman of the name of Misakh, son of Ellék- 
ken, and nephew of Sinnefel, the chief of the I’melig- 
gizen of A’ribinda. These people are on hostile terms 
with their brethren in A’ussa, where the populous dis- 
trict Amara is situated, and thus, fortunately, under- 
mine their own strength, which is only employed in 
the way of mischief, aionch they are still strong 
enough to lay heavy contributions upon the poor 
Songhay inhabitants of these distracted shores. They 
had levied, the preceding year, a tribute of four 
horses on the people of Kendaji, and a camel, together 
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with a quantity of corn, upon those of Ayéru. But 
although our guest, who was accompanied by two or 
three followers, was a rather decent young man, never- 
theless, the neighbourhood of these Tawarek inspired 
us with just as little confidence as the behaviour of 
our friends the Songhay on the island; and we kept a 
good watch, firing the whole night. Nothing is more 
probable than that Park had a serious quarrel with 
these islanders. | 

Fortunately we were not disturbed; and we set 
out from our camping-ground at a very early hour, 
in order to make a good day’s journey, but we were 
first obliged to search about in the two hamlets 
which lie opposite the island, and one at the very foot 
of the rocky cone of Warba, for the guide that had 
been promised to us the preceding day. We had 
scarcely set out fairly on our march, when a heavy 
thunderstorm rising in the south-east, threatened us 
with a serious deluge, and obliged us to seek shelter 
under some trees to the right of our path. We then 
unloaded the camels, and endeavoured to protect our- 
selves and the luggage, as well as possible, with the 
skins and mattings; but the storm was confined to a 
very violent gale, which scattered the clouds, so that 
only very little rain fell. Having thus lost almost two 
hours of the best part of the day, we proceeded on our 
march, not now digressing to the right and left, but 
following a broad, well trodden path, which led us 
through carefully cultivated cornfields, shaded with fine 
hajiltj. But soon the ground became more undulating, 
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and we followed a sort of backwater, at some distance 
from the principal branch of the river, and then 
crossed a cavity or hollow, where calcareous rock 
‘interrupted the granite. The river also, in its present 
low state, laid bare a good many rocky islets, and 
further on divided into five branches, over which, 
from the rising bank, we obtained an interesting view, 
with a cone, on the A’ussa shore, towards the north. 
One of the islands was handsomely adorned with dum- 
palms, while the shore was clothed with a plant called 
 hekik.” | 

This district appeared to be extremely fertile, and 
its populous state, after the desolate region which we 
had traversed, seemed the more remarkable; for soon 
after, having passed a small hamlet, we had on the 
opposite shore the considerable place Torndre, and 
just beyond, on an island, another village called Fi- 
chile, densely inhabited and full of life and bustle. 
Scarcely had we passed this busy place on our left, 
when another hamlet appeared called Kochdmere, 
and it was most gratifying to behold the river, 
which, during the greater part of our journey, had 
seemed to roll its mighty stream along without the 
least use being made of it, covered with small canoes, 
which carried over to our shore numbers of people 
who were going to the labours of the field. The 
bank itself also became here beautified by a variety 
of luxuriant trees, such as the kéwa, the dingi, the 
baure, the hajilij, and others of various species, the 
hajilij, especially, exhibiting here a very luxuriant 
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and rich growth. A sort of shallow grassy creek sepa- 
rated from the bank a low island, which, during the 
highest state of the inundation, is under water. 


Two miles beyond Tornare the character of the - 


country changed and deep sandy soil, clothed with 
the herbage called rodam, and destitute of trees, suc- 
ceeded to the fine arable soil; but after a march of 
about a mile, cultivation again appeared, and even 
extended over the hilly chain which we ascended. 
We then passed a slave village called Gandttan, be- 
longing to the Tarki chief, Mohammed el Amin, 
where numerous horses were seen grazing in the 
fields, distinguished by the kind of herbage called by 
the Arabs el debédi, in which my companions were 
delighted to recognize an old friend of theirs, as 
growing also plentifully in the A’beras of Timbuktu. 
Crossing the plain, where we met several travellers, 
we began to ascend the slope of a promontory called 
E’m-Alawen, and soon reached the residence of the 
chief just mentioned, who is the head of one of the 
two divisions of the Eratafani. The village consisted 
of 150 to 200 huts of matting, with a larger and a 
smaller leathern tent in the centre; but as it did not 
offer any cool shade, being perched on the bare hot 
gravel overlying the rock, we thought it very uninvit- 
ing, and preferred descending the steep eastern slope, 
upon the narrow-slip of the low shore which stretched 
along the river, and which, being richly clothed 
with hajilij, batire, and other trees, offered a very 
pleasant resting-place. We were, however, not allowed 
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to enjoy much repose, but were soon visited by the 
whole male population of the village, Tawarek and 
Songhay, full-grown men and children, who gathered 
round us with great curiosity, but without entering 
into close conversation, as they did not know what 
to make of me, and scrutinized suspiciously what my 
real character might be, my companions passing me 
for a sherif. ‘ 

Later in the afternoon the chief himself, who had 
not been present on our arrival, paid us a visit, and 
behaved in a very becoming manner, so that I made 
him a present of half a litham, while I distributed a 
quantity of needles amongst his people. The place 
was tolerably well supplied with provisions, and I 
bought a good supply of butter and rice; but milk 
was scarce, although I succeeded in bartering a 
small quantity for some dates, of which these people 
were extremely fond. A little below our encampment, 
on the low shore, there was a farm, and on the island 
nearest the shore, two small hamlets; for the branch 
of the river, which in general appears to be of con- 
siderable depth, was studded with green islands, which 
stretched out lengthwise in two parallel rows, being 
of the same height as the bank on which we were en- 
camped, and which at present formed a steep descent 
to the shores of the river of about ten feet, ren- 
dering the watering of the horses very difficult. It 
was only with the utmost exertion that we rescued 
one of them which fell into the stream. 

The whole district is said to be greatly infested by 
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lions, and we saw the remains of four horses, which a 
single individual of that species had torn to pieces 
the preceding day; but, notwithstanding the strength 
and ferocity of this animal, I was assured by all the 
inhabitants that the lion of this region, like that of 
A’ir, has no mane, and that its outward appearance 
was altogether very unlike that beautiful skin upon 
which { used to lie down, being the exuvie of an 
animal from Légone. 

Friday, On our way hither the preceding day, we 
July 21st. had been overtaken, near the village of Gan- 
duitan, by a band of some three or four Songhay 
people, who had rather a warlike and enterprising 
appearance, and were very well mounted. Having 
kept close to us for some time, and spoken a great 
deal about my arms, they had disappeared, but at a 
very early hour this morning, while it was yet dark, 
and we were getting our luggage ready for the day’s 
march, they again appeared and inspired my com- 
panions with some little fear, as to their ulterior in- 
tentions. They therefore, induced the chief of the 
Eratafani to accompany us for a while, with some of 
his people on horseback; as they were well aware 
that the Songhay who at present have almost en- 
tirely lost their independence, cannot undertake any 
enterprise without the connivance of the Tawarek. 
But as for myself I was not quite sure who were 
most to be feared, our protectors, or those vaga- 
bonds of whom my companions were so much 
afraid; for although the chief himself seemed to be a 
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respectable man, these people, who are of a mixed 
race of Tawdrek and Songhay, do not appear to be 
very trustworthy, and I should advise any traveller 
in this region to be more on his guard against them 
than against the true Tawarek. But under the pre- 
sent circumstances when they accompanied us on the 
road, I thought it better to tell them plainly who I 
was, although my companions had endeavoured to 
keep them in the dark respecting my real character. 
They had taken me for a Ghadamsi merchant, 
who wanted to pass through their territory with- 
out making them a suitable present. After I had 
made this confession they became much more cheer- 
ful and openhearted, and we parted the best of 
friends. The cunning Wadawi also contributed to- 
wards establishing with them a more intimate rela- 
tion, by bartering his little pony for one of their 
mares. Nothing renders people in these countries 
so communicative, and at the same time allays their 
suspicions so much, as a little trading. 

Having separated from our friends, and made our 
way with some difficulty through a tract of country 
partly inundated, we at length fell in with a well- 
trodden path, where on our right a low hilly chain 
approached. Here a little dum-bush began to ap- 
pear, and, further on, monkey-bread trees adorned 
the landscape; but the river, after having approached 
for a short time with its wide valley, retired to such 
a distance, that not having provided a supply of water, 
we began to suffer from thirst. I therefore rode in 
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advance and chose a place for a short halt during 
the midday heat, where a sort of faddama, which 
during the highest state of. the inundation forms 
a considerable open sheet of water round an island 
thickly clad with dim-palms, indents the rising bank 
of the river, offering, even at the present time, a hand- 
some tank of clear water. The surrounding slope was 
adorned with a fine grove of duim-palms, and, pro- 
tected by the shade of some rich hajilij, produced a 
great profusion of succulent herbage. 

Having rested in this pleasant spot for a couple of 
hours, we pursued our march along this green hollow 
at present half dried up, and feeding also a good 
many tamarind trees, and after a march of about half 
a mile, reached the spot where this shallow branch 
joins a considerable open arm of the river, which 
here is tolerably free from rocks. A little below, it is 
compressed between rocky masses projecting from 
either bank, intersecting the whole branch, so that 
only a narrow passage is left, enclosed as it were by 
a pair of iron gates formed by nature. Yet the 
navigation was not obstructed even at the present 
season, as a boat about thirty-five feet long and rowed 
by six men, which went quickly past us, evidently 
proved. The path was lined with mushrooms, called 
by my companions tobl e ndeéri. 

This branch of the river presented a very Silicon 
aspect when, after having ascended a rising ground, 
we had cut off a bend or elbow of the river, for here 
it formed a kind of rapid, over which the water 
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foamed along, and from the circumstance of the boat 
having followed another branch, this locality did not 
seem to be passable at present. The low shores, 
which are annually inundated, and even now left 
swampy ground between us and the river, were 
cultivated with rice; the higher ground, rising 
above the reach of the inundation, bordered by a 
belt of damankadda and thorny bushes, was reserved 
for millet; and beyond, the whole valley, which is 
here very broad, is bordered by a mountainous chain. 
The rocky nature of the river was further demon- 
strated by a remarkable group of rocks rising from 
an island a little further on, and affording a very 
conspicuous landmark ; but, in general, this part of 
its course seems to be free from cliffs. 

We had long strained our eyes in vain in order to 
obtain a sight of the large town of Sinder, which we 
knew to be situated on an island, till at length, from 
a hilly chain which here borders the river, we obtained 
a fair sight of the whole breadth of the valley, and 
were able to distinguish an extensive range of huts 
spreading over one or two islands in the river. Here, 
therefore, we encamped at the side of a few huts, 
although it would have been more prudent, as we 
afterwards found, to have chosen our encampment a 
little lower down the river, where a channel leads 
straight to the island of Sinder, with which we 
wanted to open communication ; while, from the spot 
where we actually encamped, another considerable 
island-town called Garu lies in front of it. 

VOL. V. T 
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The whole valley, which is probably not less than 
from six to eight miles broad, and is studded with 
extensive islands, is very fertile, and tolerably well 
inhabited. The two towns together, Gari and Sin- 
der, according to the little I saw of them, did not 
seem to contain less than from 16,000 to 18,000 
inhabitants, and are of the utmost importance to 
Europeans in any attempt to navigate the upper 
part of the river, as they must here prepare to en- 
counter great difficulties with the natives, and at 
the same time ought here to provide themselves 
with corn sufficient to carry them almost to Tim- 
buktu. For Sinder, which in some respects still 
acknowledges the authority of the governor of Say, is 
also the market for all the corn used in this district. A 
large quantity of millet can at any time be readily ob- 
tained here, and during my journey was even exported 
in large quantities to supply the wants of the whole 
of the provinces of Zabérma and Déndina. Notwith- 
standing this great demand, the price was very low, 
and I bartered half a suniye of dukhn, equal to about 
two hundred pounds’ weight, for a piece of black cloth, 
feruwal, or zenne, which I had purchased in Gando 
for 1050 shells, a very low price indeed, not only when 
we take into account the state of things in Europe, 
but even when we consider the condition of the other 
countries of Negroland. I was also fortunate enough 
to barter the eighth part-of a lump of rock salt from 
Taddénni, for eight dra of shash or muslin; but as for 
rice, it is difficult to be got here, at least in a pre- 
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pared state, although rice in the husk, or kékesh, is 
in abundance. 

A great many people visited me, and altogether 
behaved very friendly. In this little suburb, where 
we had encamped, there was staying a very clever 
faki, belonging originally to the Ga-béro, and called 
Mohammed Saleh. To my great astonishment I be- 
came aware that this man was acquainted with my 
whole story ; and, upon inquiring how he had obtained 
his information, I learned that a pilgrim, named Mo- 
hammed Fadhl, a native of the distant country of 
Fata, who, being engaged in a pilgrimage, had un- 
dertaken the journey from Timbuktu along the 
river in a boat, had acquainted the people with all 
my proceedings in that place. This faki also in- 
formed us of the present state of Hausa. He told us 
that Datid, the rebellious prince of Zerma, or Za- 
béerma, after his whole army had been cut to pieces 
by A’bu el Hassan, had made his escape to Yélu, the 
capital of Déndina, where the rebels were still keep- 
ing their ground. Meanwhile ‘Aliyu, the Emir el 
Mumenin, had arrived before Argungo, but in conse- 
quence of his own unwarlike character, and a dispute 
with Khalilu, to whom that part of Kebbi belongs, had 
retraced his steps, without achieving anything worthy 
of notice. But I learned that, owing to the revolt 
continuing, the Dendi were still in open rebellion, 
and that, in consequence, the road from Tamkala to 
Fégha was as unsafe as ever, although part of the 
Mauri had again returned to their allegiance. 
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I should have liked very much to visit the town of 
Sinder, but not feeling well, and for other reasons, 
I thought it more prudent to remain where I was; 
for, besides the fact that the governor himself is 
only in a certain degree dependent on the ruler of Say, 
there were here a good many Tawarek roving about, 
which rendered it not advisable for me to separate 
from my luggage; I therefore gave a small present to 
my companions, which they were to offer to the 
governor in my name. In consequence of this they 
were well received; and the governor himself came to 
meet them half-way between the towns of Sinder and 
Garu, and behaved very friendly to them. 

Sunday, After a rainy night, we left this rich and 
July 28rd. populous district, in order to pursue our 
journey to Say. Keeping close along the bank of 
the river, our attention was soon attracted by some 
young palm bushes covered with fruit, which caused 
along dispute between my people and the followers 
of the Sheikh, part of them asserting that it was the 
oil-palm, while others affirmed it to be the date- 
palm. This latter opinion appeared the correct one, 
considering that the oil-palm does not grow at 
any distance from salt water; for on our whole 
journey through the interior, we had only met with 
it in the valley of 'égha, which contains a great 
quantity of salt. This opinion was confirmed by fur- 
ther observation, when we discovered the male and 
female seeds, which wanted nothing but the civilis- 
ing influence of man in order to produce good fruit. 
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Without an artificial alliance of the male and 
female, the fruit remains in a wild and embryo-like 
state. Thus keeping along the shore, we passed 
several islands in the river, first Juntu, and at a 
short distance from it Bisse-gungu; further on Kéma 
and Bossa, adorned with a fine growth of trees; and 
about five miles from our halting-place, after we had 
passed a small hilly chain called Mari, the island of 
Néni, which is likewise richly timbered. ‘This island 
is remarkable on account of its being the birthplace 
of the great Songhay conqueror, Haj Mohammed 
A’skia, or Sikkia. 

Our march was the more interesting, as we were 
so fortunate as to be accompanied by the faki Mo- 
hammed Saleh, whose acquaintance I had made during 
my stay near Gari. He was very communicative 
and social, and I regretted that I was not allowed to 
traverse in his company the whole territory of the 
independent Songhay in various directions. He 
dwelt particularly on the distinguishing character 
of Dargol, the principal seat of the free Songhay, es- 
pecially the Koi-zé, with the remains of the royal 
family of the Sikkia, of which several princes were 
still living. 

My companion also informed me of the attack 
which the natives of Gurma under the command of 
their chief Wentinne, in conjunction with the Son- 
ghay, had made a short time previously upon the 
emir of the Tordde, or Térobe. He likewise gave me 
an account of the extensive dominion of Datid, the 
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grandfather of “Omar, the present chief of the Erata- 
fan, who succeeded in founding a large kingdom, 
when he was murdered by a rival nephew, and all his 
power was annihilated. 

Our sociable and well-informed companion now 

left us. A little lower down the river on the oppo- 
site bank are the villages of Tilla-béra and Tilla- 
kaina, which are governed by ‘Othman, a relation of 
Mohammed Tondo. The whole country is undu- 
lating, covered with rank grass, and adorned with 
hajilij, and altogether left a pleasing impression; while 
here and there, cultivated ground, with crops shooting 
up to the height of from two to four feet, gave 
some variety to the landscape. A little further on, 
large monkey-bread trees appeared ; and beyond that, 
besides talha, of a rather luxuriant growth, kalgo 
also became plentiful. The river was at some dis- 
tance from the path, so that we encamped a little 
after noon in the midst of the forest, near a swampy 
pond full of herbage and musquitoes, and surrounded 
with large luxuriant monkey-bread trees and fine 
sycamores. I felt here extremely feverish, and was 
obliged to take a good dose of medicine. 
Monday, Having been detained by a heavy thunder- 
July 24th. storm, we at length started, traversing a 
dense forest full of monkey-bread trees, and extend- 
ing about two miles. We then turned round a large 
swampy inlet, when a hilly chain approached on 
our right, and the shore of the river was clad with a 
rich bush called yéu by my companions. 
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About two miles beyond, we reached a hamlet 
called A’zemay spreading out on a hill, and en- 
camped a short distance beyond towards the south- 
east. The village is inhabited by Tawarek of the 
tribe of the Erdtafan, who have exchanged their 
nomadic habits for those of settlers, but without 
giving up their character or language. A few 
Kél e’ Suk live amongst them; but nearly half the 
population of the village consists of Ftlbe, of the 
tribe of the Zoghoran, this settlement presenting the 
remarkable instance of a peaceful amalgamation of 
these two tribes. But the Eratafan, as I have stated 
above, have lost their former power, although under 
the dominion of Datid, they held all the towns as far as 
Say under their sway. Notwithstanding their dimi- 
nished power, they appeared to be well off, for not 
only were they dressed decently, but they also treated 
us hospitably with excellent fura, the favourite Hausa 
dish of sour milk with pounded millet; and in the 
evening they sent a great quantity of pudding and 
milk, and a young heifer. 

I here provided myself with a supply of corn, as I 
had been given to understand that it fetches a high 
price in the market of Say. I found that the price 
already far exceeded that of Sinder, one feruwal of 
Gando buying only twenty-three kél of millet; but 
my camels were extremely weak, and one had died 
the preceding night, so that I was not able to carry 
with me a greater supply. As for rice, none was 
to be had, and no cultivation of this grain was to 
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be seen, although it might be supposed to succeed 
here, the river being wide and forming a large island 
called Délluwé. 

Tuesday, Lhe good treatment of the people of A’ze- 
July 25th. may made my companions rather unwilling 
to leave this place so soon, and a further delay was 
caused by their bartering. When at length we set out 
on our march, we had to make a considerable detour, in 
order to avoid the lower course of a rivulet, which is 
here not passable. Our path lay through corn-fields 
till we reached the village of Kasanni, consisting of 
two groups, one of which was surrounded by a kefii, 
or stockade, and inhabited by Fulbe; the other 
was merely a slave hamlet. Rich corn-fields, shaded 
by fine trees and broken by projecting rocks, ex- 
tended on all sides. Close beyond this hamlet, we 
crossed a little rivulet called Téderimt by the Ta- 
warek, which in this spot, although only twenty-one 
feet wide and a foot in depth, caused us a short 
delay, owing to its banks rising to the-height of about 
ten feet. But inconsiderable as was the size of the 
river, it became important to me, as in crossing it 
my ear was greeted for the first time by the usual 
Hausa salute, which I had not heard for so long a 
time, and which transported me once more into a 
region for which I had contracted a great predilec- 
tion, and which among all the tracts that I had visited 
in Negroland, I had found the most agreeable for a 
foreigner to reside in. 

We then continued our march through the district 
of Gdte, which is chiefly adorned with the monkey- 
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bread tree, till we reached a small village called Bose, 
which is inhabited by the tribe of the Koi-zé or Koiza- 
ten (who came originally from Damgét). It consisted 
entirely of the kind of huts which are usual in Hausa, 
and manifested that we had left the Songhay archi- 
tecture behind us. But although it possesses a small 
mosque, most of the inhabitants, together with the head 
man himself, are idolaters. Here we were hospitably 
treated with a bowl of ghussub-water, while I had to 
give the people my blessing in return. Two miles and 
a half beyond Bése lies the village of Henddbo, on a 
small branch of the river. We encamped a short dis- 
tance from it, in the shade of a luxuriant duwé, on a 
ground rising slightly from the swampy plain opposite 
the island Barma-guingu, which is situated a little 
further in the midst of the river, which here, from 
N. 20° W. to 8. 20° E., changes its course to a 
direction from N. 20° E. to S. 20° W. 

The island is adorned with dum-palms, and is the 
residence of the chief of the Kortita, or Kortébe, whose 
real name is Sliman or Soliman Géro Kuise-izze, the son 
of Kuse, but who is generally known in the district 
under the name of Soliman Sildi. My companions, 
who were very anxious not to neglect any great 
men of the country, had determined to pay this chief 
a visit, in order to try to obtain a present from him. 
But the eloquent Wadawi and his companions did not 
appear to have succeeded with these islanders ; for they 
returned with rather dejected spirits from their visit 
to the chief, who showed us not the slightest mark 
of hospitality. But, from another quarter, I myself, at 
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least, was well treated ; for the inhabitants of a small 
island in the river brought me a plentiful supper in 
the evening, consisting of prepared millet, a couple of 
fowls, and some milk. 

Wednesday, traversing the swampy ground, after a 

July 26th. march of half a mile we reached again the 
direct path, keeping at some distance from the bank 
of the river, which, although divided into several 
branches, exhibited a charming spectacle in the rising 
sun. Cultivated ground and wilderness alternated, 
and the monkey-bread tree appeared in great abun- 
dance; but further on the duwé and kenya began to 
prevail; the islands in the river also, as Nasile and 
Ler, being richly clad with vegetation. 

However, the district did not seem to be very 
populous, and the only village which we passed on 
the main was Shére, surrounded by a stockade, where 
we endeavoured, in vain, to obtain a little milk. We 
left, at a distance of several miles to the west, the 
town of Larba, which, as I have mentioned on my 
outward journey, is inhabited by a warlike set of 
people greatly feared by their neighbours; but at 
present we heard that the ruler of that town, of the 
name of Bito, had lately returned from Say, to whose 
governor, A’bu Bakr, he was said to have made his 
submission ; although it is probable that his only in- 
tention had been to keep free that side, in order to be 
undisturbed in his proceedings against the chief of the 
Tordde, or Térobe. 

Altogether the region presented a very interesting 
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feature when, close behind the village of Garbegurt, 
we reached the river Sirba, with which, in its upper 
course, we had first made acquaintance at Bdse-bango, 
but which here had a very different character, rushing 
along, in a knee-like bend, from south-west to north- 
east, over a bed of rocks from sixty to seventy yards 
across, and leaving the impression that at the time 
when it is full of water it is scarcely passable. But 
at present we found no difficulty in crossing it, the 
water being only a foot deep. Nevertheless, the Sirba 
is of great importance in these regions, and we can 
well understand how Bello could call it the “Ali Baba 
of the small rivers. Ascending then the opposite bank 
of this stream, we obtained a view of a hilly chain 
ahead of us, but the country which we had to traverse 
was at present desolate, although in former times the 
cornfields of the important island-town Koirwa spread 
out here. However, we had a long delay, caused by 
another of our camels being knocked up, so that we 
were obliged to leave it behind; an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, which afforded a fresh proof of the useless- 
ness of the camels of the desert tract of A’zawad for 
a journey along the banks of the river. 

The country improved greatly after we had crossed 
a small hilly chain which approached on the right, 
but it did not exhibit any traces of cultivation, the 
inhabitants having taken refuge on the other side of 
the river. We also passed here a pretty little rivulet 
of middle size, girt by fine trees, and encamped close 
beyond the ruins of a village called Namaro, opposite 
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the village of Kuttukodle, situated on an island in the 
river. The place was extremely rich in herbage, but 
greatly infested by ants, and, in consequence, full of 
ant-hills ; but we only passed here the hot hours of 
the day, in order to give our animals some rest, and 
then set out again just as a thunderstorm was gather- 
ing in A’ussa on the opposite side of the river. 

The sheet of water is here broad and open, forming 
an island, and does not exhibit the least traces of 
rocks. The shore was richly clad with vegetation, 
and a little further on seemed even to be frequented 
by a good many people ; but they did not inspire us 
with much confidence. Meanwhile, the thunderstorm 
threatening to cross over from the other side of the 
river and reach us, we hastened onward, and en- 
camped on the low and grassy shore, opposite a small 
village called Wantila, situated on an island full of 
tall dum-palms, which however, at present, was only 
separated from the main by a narrow swampy creek. 
However, we had a sleepless night, the district being 
greatly infested by the people of Larba. The go- 
vernor of this place, as we now learned, was then 
staying in the town of Karma, which we had just 
passed, and from whence proceeded a noise of war- 
like din and drumming which continued the whole 
night. 

At an early hour, therefore, the next morning we 
set out, keeping at a short distance along the river, the 
ground presenting no signs of cultivation, while the 
steep slope on the opposite bank almost assumed the 
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character of a mountain chain; the highest group 
being from 800 to 1000 feet in height, and called 
Bingdwi by our guide, while he gave to the succeed- 
ing one the name of Wagata; the most distant 
part of the chain he called Bubo. At the foot of this 
ridge lies the village of Tagabata, which we passed 
a little further on. 

Enjoying the varied character of the scenery, we 
continued our march rather slowly, an ass which my 
companions had bartered on the road lagging be- 
hind, and causing us some delay, when we entered a 
dense underwood of thorny trees which entirely hem- 
med in our view, while on our right a hilly chain 
approached, called from a neighbouring village Senu- 
débu, exactly like the French settlement on the 
Falémé in the far west. 

Proceeding thus onward, we suddenly observed 
that the covert in front of us was full of armed men. 
As soon as they became aware that we had observed 
them, they advanced towards us with the most hostile 
gesticulations, swinging their spears and fitting their 
arrows to their bows, and we were just going to fire 
upon them, when we observed amongst them my ser- 
vant the Gatréni, whom a short time before I had 
sent to fetch some water from the river. This 
fortunate circumstance, suddenly arrested our hos- 
tile intentions and led to a peaceable understand- 
ing. We were then informed, that obtaining a sight 
of us from a hill while we were still at a distance, 
and seeing six armed horsemen, they had taken 
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us for a hostile host, and had armed themselves; and 
it was very fortunate for my servant with whom 
they first met, as well as for ourselves, that one of 
them understood a little Hausa, and was able to 
make out from his description the nature of our 
undertaking. But for this, we should perhaps have 
been overwhelmed by numbers. The first troop con- 
sisted of upwards of 100 men, all armed with bow and 
spear, and round black shields, many of them wearing 
a battle-axe besides; and smaller detachments were 
posted at short intervals up to the very outskirts of their 
village. They consisted of both Songhay and Fulbe, 
and the greater part wore nothing but leather aprons. 
They wanted us to accompany them to their village, 
but we did not feel sufficient confidence in them to 
do so, and were glad when we got rid of them. On 
this occasion I had another proof of the warlike 
character of my Arab companion ‘Ali el A’geren, who, 
as long as there was any danger, kept at a respectful 
distance behind the camels, but, as soon as he saw 
that all was over, he rushed out on his little pony in 
the most furious manner, and threatened to put to 
death the whole body of men, so that I had great 
difficulty in appeasing him. Probably, if we had 
had a serious encounter, he would have turned his 
horse’s head, and I should never have seen him again. 

When we continued our march, we were gratified 
to see a wide extent of ground covered with fine 
cotton plantations; on our left, where the river 
again approached, much kharrwa, or berkinde, ap- 
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peared. Further on, fields of millet succeeded to the 
cotton plantations, and the cultivation now continued 
without interruption, extending to the slope of the 
hills, while, on the other side of the river, five villages 
appeared at short intervals. We then entered upon 
hilly sandy ground, but even this less favoured tract 
was covered with fine crops. I had made it a 
rule, owing to the weakness of my camels, which re- 
quired a good feed, always to encamp at some dis- 
tance from a larger place, and we therefore chose our 
camping-ground about two miles on this side of the 
town of Birni, amongst monkey-bread trees and hajillj, 
at a short distance from a swampy creek of the river. 
Our encampment, however, became unpleasant in the 
extreme, as we had to sustain here a very heavy thun- 
derstorm, accompanied by violent rain. 

All the inhabitants of this district are Fulbe, or Son- 
ghay speaking the language of the Fulbe, the conquer- 
ing tribe of the latter beginning to prevail here almost 
exclusively. All of them wear indigo-dyed shirts. We 
also met here an old man, originally belonging to the 
tribe of the Udalen, a section of Imghad, or degraded 
Tawarek, but at present in the service of a Pullo, 
who, assisted by his slaves, was just getting his har- 
vest into the town of Birni, where he invited us to 
follow him on the approach of night. 

Having lost the greater part of the morn- pyaay, 
ing in order to dry ourselves and our ani- J¥y 28t 
mals, we continued our march straight upon a kind 
of defile, which seemed almost to hem in the passage 
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along the river. The bank here exhibits a pecu- 
liar feature, and the locality would be of the high- 
est importance, if the state of the country was in 
any way settled, for the hilly chain on the right 
closely joins a group of rocky eminences which nearly 
approaches the river, and opening towards it in the 
shape of a horse-shoe, leaves only a very narrow pas- 
sage between the south-easterly corner of this semi- 
circle of the hills, and a detached cone rising close 
over the brink of the river, the latter being likewise 
full of rocks. On the slope of the amphitheatre, called 
Sare-gdéru, about half-way up the height, lies the village 
or town of Birni*, presenting a very picturesque 
spectacle, notwithstanding the frail character of the 
dwellings. 

Even beyond this passage, only a small border is 
left between the slope of the hills and the river, espe- 
cially behind the little village of Kollénte, which is 
separated by a small ravine into two distinct groups, 
and very pleasantly situated in a fine recess of the 
hills; at the same time, busy scenes of domestic 
life attracted our attention. Here the shore formed 
a bend, and the river glided along in a slow, 


* There is no doubt that this was formerly a place of consider- 
able importance, and commanded the whole of the surrounding dis- 
trict, as the masters of this defile had at the same time in their 
hands the whole intercourse along the shore. In this respect the 
name Birni is not less remarkable than that of Sare-goru, both 
“birni,” as well as “sare,” being the names given to cities, or 
large walled places, in various Negro languages. Sare-géru means 
the rivulet or channel (géru) of the city (sare). 
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majestic, and undivided stream, but a little further 
on formed two islands, and, on the main, we ob- 
served again that cotton was cultivated. Traversing 
then a swampy plain, covered with several large farms 
belonging to people of the Kortére, we reached a 
small detached chain on our right, called Kirogaji, 
distinguished by three separate cones. Cultivation 
here is carried on to a great extent, and the number 
of horses scattered over the plain, afforded a tolerable 
proof of the wealth of the inhabitants, and we passed 
the residence of a rich farmer, called U’ro-Méddibo, 
“uro” being the Pullo term for a farm, and ‘‘mddibo” 
the title of a learned gentleman. At the village of 
Saga also, which, a little more than two miles further 
on, we left on our right, beyond swampy meadow- 
grounds, numbers of horses, and extensive cotton 
plantations attracted our attention. 

Three miles beyond Saga, we encamped near a 
small rivulet lined with luxuriant trees, of the species 
called gamji, or ganki, at the foot of the hills, the 
slope of which was covered with the richest crop of 
millet, and crowned with two villages inhabited by 
Fulbe of the tribe of the Bitinkébe, the river forming 
a rich and populous island called Bé-gingu. This 
place is the residence of a sort of emir of the name of 
Bate, to whom my companions paid a visit, and ob- 
tained from him a supper and a small viaticum. 

We made a very interesting day’s march. gaturaay, 
The hills, which are here crowned with the 7" ?%*- 
various hamlets, form a bend closely approaching the 
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river, and the path wound along the slope, which 
was intersected by several ravines full of rocks and 
trees, and afforded a beautiful view over the stream. 
Descending from this slope we kept along the bank, 
richly adorned with kenya or nelbi trees, the river 
spreading out in one unbroken sheet, interrupted only 
by a few isolated masses of rock. We here crossed a 
broad channel or dry watercourse starting forth from 
the hilly chain, and called Gorul-tilkélil, or Géru-kére. 
This watercourse my guide, probably erroneously, 
indicated as a branch of the river Sirba. It was suc- 
ceeded by several: others, one of which, distinguished 
by its breadth, was called Gorul-luggul. The bank 
of the river, at this spot, was cultivated with great 
care, and we passed several farming villages, one of 
which, called Lelldli, was the residence of a young 
Pullo woman who had attached herself to our party 
the preceding day. She was neatly dressed, and 
adorned with numerous strings of beads, and mounted 
on a donkey. 

Here cultivation, including a good deal of cotton, 
was carried on with great care, and all the fields 
were neatly fenced. But this well-cultivated ground 
was succeeded by a dense and luxuriant underwood, 
and, in the river, an island of the name of ‘Oitilli, or 
‘Otilli, stretched out toagreat length. This probably 
is the ford originally called Ghutil or Ghudil. A 
little beyond, at the distance of about five miles, 
the soft slope gave way to a small rocky ridge, 
through which a little rivulet or brook had forced 
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itself a passage, forming a very picturesque kind 
of rocky gate, which, when the stream is full, must 
present an interesting spectacle. But the water con- 
tained at the time a quantity of ferruginous substances, 
and after taking a slight draught I remained in a 
nauseous state all the day long. It affected one of 
my companions still more unpleasantly. Here the 
steep rocky cliffs, consisting of gneiss and mica slate, 
and interwoven with fine green bushes, closely ap- 
proached the river, which, in a fine open sheet, was 
gliding gently along at the rate of about three miles 
an hour, and we kept close to the margin of the 
stream, which, during the highest state of the inun- 
dation, is scarcely broad enough to afford any passage. 
The cliffs, with their beautifully stratified front, were 
so close that even at present only a border a few feet 
in width was left, and this narrow strip was beauti- 
fully adorned with dunku trees, the dark green foliage 
of which formed a beautiful contrast with the steep 
white cliffs behind them. The leaves are used by 
the natives for making a kind of sauce and for season- 
ing their food, like those of the monkey-bread tree. 
Further on, underwood of arbutus succeeded. The 
rocky ledge was interrupted, for a short time exhibit- 
ing the aspect of a crumbled wall, but further on 
again assumed the shape of precipitous cliffs, although 
less regularly stratified than in its north-westerly 
part. | 

This steep range of cliffs is called by the natives, 
“Yuri.” Just where it began to fall off and to be- 
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come smoother, we were obliged to leave the margin 
of the beautiful stream, which, near the bank, appa- 
rently descended to a great depth, in order to ascend 
the higher ground; for here the land juts out into 
the river in the form of a broad promontory, the 
whole slope being covered with fine crops, which 
were just approaching to ripeness. Thus we reached 
the farming village, or rimde, belonging to Fittia 
Imam, or, as the name is generally pronounced, Mam 
Fitti, a wealthy Pullo, who possesses also a farm in 
the plain at the foot of the promontory close to the 
river. Here we encamped on the south-east side of 
the village, where the ground afforded good pasture 
for the camels. 

I had been reposing awhile in the shade of a small 
kérna, when my people informed me that they had 
discovered, on the slope of the hills, a spring of living 
water, and I was easily induced, by the novelty of 
the phenomenon in this region, to accompany them 
to the spot. 

The whole slope is about 500 feet high, and the 
view from this point across the river is extensive, 
but towards the south-east it is obstructed by the 
hills rising in that direction to a greater elevation. 
This culminating point of the ridge we ascended the 
next morning, when we found that the highest level 
expanded to an open plain, well clad with bush and 
grass and a rich supply of corn, although the crops 
did not exhibit here the same luxuriant growth as on 
the slope of the hills. Proceeding then for a mile 
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along this level, we reached a small village, in the 
courtyards of which, besides sesamum, a little mekka, 
as it is here called, or ghafuli-masr, was cultivated. 
Here I, together with my horsemen, started in ad- 
vance of my train, in order to prepare our quarters 
in the town of Say, as we had a good day’s march 
before us. The country here became adorned with 
gonda bush, of which we had entirely lost sight 
during our whole journey along the upper course of 
the Niger. Having passed the larger village Dégo, 
where with some difficulty we obtained a drop of 
milk, and having traversed a richly cultivated district, 
we descended into the valley of Say, along the rugged 
cliffs which bounded it on the west. But the greater 
part of the valley was covered with water to such a 
degree that we became entangled every moment in a 
swamp, and therefore preferred again ascending the 
cliffs and keeping along the higher border. In this 
northerly part the rocky slope attained in general a 
height of 150 feet, but gradually began to decrease 
in elevation. About half an hour before noon we 
changed our direction, and made across the swampy 
bottom of the valley, traversing two more consider- 
able sheets of water, the first of three, and the 
second of two and a half feet in depth. 

Thus we approached the town of Say, which was 
scarcely visible owing to the exuberant vegetation 
which surrounded its wall on every side, and which 
exhibited a most remarkable contrast to that dryness 
and monotony, which characterized the place on my 
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former visit. The town itself was at present inter- 
sected by a broad sheet of water, which seemed almost 
to separate it into two distinct quarters. I at length 
reached the house of the governor, where I, as well as 
my horse, were cheerfully recognized as old acquaint- 
ances. J was quartered in the same little hut in 
which I had resided more than a year previously ; 
but a considerable change had been made in its ar- 
rangement. The comfortable little sleeping place of 
matting had been restored, and was very accept- 
able in the rainy season, more especially as it did not 
entirely preclude a current of air, while it enabled 
me to put away all my small treasures in security. 
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SECOND RESIDENCE IN SAY.— JOURNEY THROUGH DENDINA 
AND KEBBI. 


Havine rested awhile in my hut, J, with my com- 
panions, obeyed the summons of the governor, and 
found our poor old friend, A’bu-Bakr, in the very 
same room where we had left him more than a year 
previously. He was now quite lame in consequence 
of his disease of seni, but looked a little better than 
on the former occasion, and I soon had an opportu- 
nity of admiring his accurate knowledge of the coun- 
try ; for, when A’hmed el Wadawi, had read to him 
the kasaid or poems addressed by my friend E] Bakay 
to the emir A’hmedu, and began to relate some of 
the more remarkable incidents of our journey, he was 
corrected every moment in the nomenclature of the 
places by the governor, who appeared to possess the 
most accurate philological knowledge of all the 
spots along the river as far as Téndibi, where he had 
been obliged to turn his back on his voyage up the 
Niger. He apparently took great interest in the en- 
deavour of the Sheikh to open a communication with 
the Fulbe of Gando and Sdkoto, and expressed his 
deep sorrow that on his former voyage, he was pre- 
u 4 
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vented by the hostile behaviour of the chief El Kha- 
dir from reaching Timbuktu, when my companions 
assured him, that the Sheikh, on the first news of 
his approach, had sent a messenger in order to insure 
his safety from the Tawarek. 

Even if we do not take into account this attempt 
of his, there is no doubt that the governor of Say is 
of the utmost importance in the endeavour to ascend 
this river, and it is only to be lamented that he has 
not greater means, pecuniary and military, at his dis- 
posal, in order to draw from the favourable position 
of his province all the results possible. Altogether 
his circumstances at this moment, especially in con- 
sequence of the rebellion of the province of Déndina, 
were rather poor. At the same time his own debili- 
tated condition prevents him from exerting his power, 
and can only tend to increase his political weakness. 
The rather inhospitable treatment which we received 
may thus be explained. Nevertheless, I made him 
this time a considerable present, including a red 
berntis of inferior quality, which I had kept back 
for the occasion. However I was so fortunate, in 
acknowledgment for some medicines with which I 
endeavoured to alleviate his complaint, as to receive 
from him a small piece of sugar, which was a great 
treat to me, as I had long been deprived of this 
luxury, there being none in the market; and when 
we left the place, after a stay of three days, he was 
generous enough to make my companions a present 
of a camel, of which they stood much in need. 
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The market was, in many respects, better provided 
than on our outward journey; but with this advantage 
was coupled the great disadvantage to me personally 
that a large troop of Hausa traders having recently 
arrived and richly supplied the market with the 
manufactures of that region, the prices at present 
ranged much lower, and for the very best indigo- 
dyed shirt, I obtained only 6000 shells, while two 
others did not fetch more than 2000 each. Millet 
was plentiful, although by no means cheap, the third 
part of a suniye, or twenty-four measures of Tim- 
buktu, being sold for 4000 shells, consequently twice 
or thrice as dear as in the latter place; but there 
was hardly any rice. There was not a single sheep 
in the market, nor any horned cattle, either for 
slaughtering or for carrying burdens; nor were 
there any dodéwa cakes or tamarinds; nay, even 
the fruit of the monkey-bread tree, or kuka, was 
wanting; the only small luxury which was to be 
found in the market, besides the fruit of the dum- 
palm, consisting of fresh onions, certainly a great 
comfort in these regions. 

Such is the miserable character of this market, 
which, in such a position, situated on the shore of 
this magnificent river, and on the principal highroad 
between Eastern and Western Negroland, ought to 
be of primary importance. It was with great delight 
that the feeble but well-meaning governor listened to 
my discourse, when, on taking leave, I led him to 
hope that an English steamer would, please God, soon 
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come to ascend the river, and supplying his place of 
residence with all kinds of European articles, would 
raise it to a market-place of great importance; and 
he was the more agreeably affected by such prospects, 
as my friendly relation with the Sheikh El Bakay 
had convinced him of the peaceable intentions of the 
Europeans. 

Wednesday, Jt was in the afternoon that we left our 

August 2nd. narrow quarters in the town of Say, which 
had appeared to us the more inconvenient, as we had 
experienced several thunder-storms, which had obliged 
us to take refuge in the interior of our narrow huts. 
Before reaching the bank of the river, we had to cross 
a large sheet of water, which here likewise intersected 
the town, filling out the whole hollow bordered by 
the dum-palms, and causing a serious interruption in 
the communication of the different quarters of the 
town. Nevertheless, the level of the river at present 
seemed only about five feet higher than it had been 
the previous year, a little earlier in the season, and 
the inconvenience must be greatly increased when 
the water reaches a higher level. It is a wonder that 
the town is not sometimes entirely swamped, although 
we must not forget that the river, the preceding year, 
had attained an unusual height, so that the water 
this year could scarcely have sunk to its average 
level before it had again commenced rising. The 
rocky cliff which obstructs the river about the middle 
of its course, at present only emerged from the water 
about a foot and a half. According to all appear- 
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ances it must sometimes be entirely submerged, so 
that vessels must be upon their guard in navigating 
this part of the river, especially as it 1s not improbable 
that there are more sunken rocks hereabouts. 

It was with a deep feeling of satisfaction that I 
again crossed this magnificent river, on whose banks 
I had lived for so long a time, and the course of 
which I had followed for so many hundred miles. 
It would have been of no small importance, if I had 
been able to follow its banks as far as Yauri, and 
thus to connect by my own inspection the middle 
course of this noble river with the lower part, as far 
as it has been visited by the Landers, and partly, at 
least, by various distinguished English officers. But 
such an undertaking was entirely out of the question, 
on account of the exhausted state of my means, the 
weak condition of my health, and the advanced stage 
of the rainy season, which made it absolutely neces- 
sary for me to reach Sdkoto as soon as possible; and, 
what was still more, in consequence of the rebellious 
state of the province of Deéndina, which at the time 
made any intercourse along the river impossible for 
so small a troop as I had then under my command. 
At this season of the year, moreover, it would be 
impracticable, even if the country were in a tranquil 
state, to keep close along the banks of the river. 

This time also I had succeeded in crossing the 
river without any accident, with the single excep- 
tion, that a camel which belonged to one of my 
companions was so obstinate, that it was found im- 
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possible to induce it to enter the boats, which were 
not of the same size as those of the preceding 
year. It was thus forced to cross the river by 
swimming alongside, and arrived in the most ex- 
hausted state, the river being about 900 yards across. 
The nearest village being too far off, we were obliged 
to encamp for the night on the gentle grassy slope 
of the bank, which, a little above and below the 
place of embarkation, forms steep cliffs of about 80 
feet elevation. The evening was beautiful, and the 
scenery of the river, with the feathery dim-palms on 
the opposite shore, was lovely in the extreme, and well 
adapted to leave on my mind a lasting impression of 
the magnificent watery highroad which Nature has 
opened into the heart of this continent. Thus I took 
leave of the Niger. 

Thursday, We now commenced our journey along our 
srd August: former well-known path, which, however, in 
the richer garment of vegetable life in which Nature 
had decked herself out, presented now a very different 
aspect, and after a march of six miles, we reached the 
village of Tondifti, surrounded by fine crops of millet, 
which were almost ripe, and of the very remarkable 
height of fifteen to twenty feet. In order to protect 
their property from the attacks of the numberless 
swarms of birds, almost the whole population was 
scattered through this forest-like plantation, and 
kept up such a continual noise and clamour, that it 
had quite an alarming effect, more especially as the 
people were concealed from view. 
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Having then kept along the faddama as far as the 
village of Tanna, we left our former route, for 
a more northerly direction, and after a march of five 
miles reached the miserable remains of a hamlet 
called Jidder, which the preceding year had been 
ransacked and entirely destroyed by the Jermabe, 
as the inhabitants of Zerma, or Zabérma, are called 
by the Fulbe. But the fine crops around testified to 
the natural fertility of the soil. In this village, which 
has a well surrounded by dim-palms, it had been our 
intention to halt; but through a ridiculous misun- 
derstanding of my Méjebri companion, who never 
could shorten the march sufficiently, but who this time 
was punished for his troublesome conduct, we con- 
tinued on, and leaving the village of Hari-bango at 
some distance on our right, did not reach another 
hamlet till after a march of about five miles more. 
This place, which is called Minge, had been likewise 

ansacked by the enemy in the turbulent state of the 
country, and exhibited a most miserable appearance ; 
but here also there was a good deal of cultivation, 
and I was not a little astonished at finding, in such 
a desolate place, a man who was retailing meat in his 
hut, but on further inquiry, it proved to be the flesh 
of a sick animal, a few head of cattle having remained 
in the possession of the inhabitants. 

In order to avoid sleeping in the dirty huts, I had 
pitched my tent on the grassy ground, but was so 
much persecuted by a species of hairy ant, such as I 
had not observed before, that I obtained almost less 
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sleep than the preceding night on the banks of the 
Niger, where mosquitoes had swarmed. 


Friday, his day brought me to Tamkala; my 


August 4th. Camels pursuing a shorter and I a more 


circuitous route, but both arriving at the same time 
at the gate of this town. It had been my intention, 
from the beginning, to visit this place; but the tur- 
bulent state of the country had induced me the year 
before to follow a more direct road, and I did not 
learn until now, that on that occasion A’bu el Hassan, 
as soon as he heard of my approach, had sent four 
horsemen to Garbo, in order to conduct me to his 
presence; but they did not arrive till after I had 
left that place. The town of Tamkala, which gives 
great celebrity to this region, had suffered consider- 
ably during the revolution of Zabérma; and if the 
bulky crops of native corn (which were just ripe) 
had not hid the greater part of the town from view, 
it would most probably have presented even a more 
dilapidated appearance; for not only was the wall 
which surrounded the place in a great state of decay; 
but even the house of the governor himself was 
reduced almost to a heap of ruins. It was rather 
remarkable that, as I approached the building, a 
female slave, of rather light yellowish colour, saluted 
me, the white man, in a familiar manner, as if I had 
been a countryman and co-religionist of hers. She 
belonged, I think, to a tribe to the south of A’da- 
mawa. 

Having then paid our respects to the governor, 
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we returned to our quarters, which, although not 
so objectionable in themselves, were so closely sur- 
rounded by the crops that we could scarcely find 
a spot to tie up our horses; and the huts were 
so full of all sorts of vermin that I scarcely got a 
moment’s repose during my stay here. Besides the 
common plague of different species of ants and 
numberless swarms of mosquitoes, to my great sur- 
prise I found the place also full of fleas,—an in- 
sect which I had not seen since I had left Kukawa, 
and which formerly was believed to be entirely 
wanting in Negroland. ‘Thus I had sufficient reason 
to lament that I had here been obliged to take up my 
quarters inside the town; the place being situated at 
the brink of a swampy valley, the dallul Bosso filled 
at present with water and dum-palms, and the crops 
surrounding the wall so closely that no space was left 
to pitch a tent. 

It was just market-day, but besides meat, sour 
milk, tobacco, and pepper, nothing was to be got. 
Millet was very dear; indeed, the poor state of the 
market was well adapted to confirm the report that 
the greater part of the inhabitants were subsist- 
ing on the fruit of the dim-palm. However, I had 
no affairs to transact in this town besides paying 
my compliments to the governor, and therefore was 
not compelled to make a long stay. But my business 
with the latter was of rather a peculiar character, 
the people assuring me that he was very angry with 
me for not having paid him a visit the previous year.. 
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My companions, the followers of the Sheikh, even 
wanted to make me believe that he objected to see 
me at all; but I entertained a strong suspicion that 
this was only a petty trick played by them to further 
their own interest ; for, being supplied by the Sheikh 
with a present for this governor, they wanted to claim 
for themselves all the merit of the visit. Having de- 
clared that if the governor did not want to see me, 
he should certainly not obtain a present from me, 
I very speedily obtained an audience, and was so 
graciously received, that I could scarcely believe that 
he had entertained any hostile feeling towards me}; 
for on my entrance he rose from his seat, or divan, 
made of reed, and met me at the door. 

Responding to his cordiality in the most friendly | 
manner, I told him that only the most urgent cir- 
cumstances and the advice of my own guide, the 
messenger of Khalilu, had induced me the preceding 
year to act contrary to my own well-determined 
principle, which was, to make friendship with all 
governors possessed of power and authority along 
my road; and that, in consequence of his warlike 
disposition and straightforward and chivalrous cha- 
racter, he had become known to me long before, and 
occupied the first rank among those whom I intended 
to visit. My speech, backed by a tolerable present, 
made a very favourable impression upon the gover- 
nor, especially when he understood that it was I 
who had induced the Sheikh to honour him with a 
mission ; and he entered into a very friendly conver- 
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sation, admitting that the Jermabe, or the inhabi- 
tants of Zerma, had really pressed him very severely 
the last year, till he had at last succeeded in van- 
quishing their host and killing a great number of 
them. 

We then read to him the letter of the Sheikh, who 
bestowed great praise upon my character, and re- 
commended me in the most favourable terms. Sidi 
_ A’hmed made a most eloquent speech, especially as 
regarded the sanctity and learning of his master, 
who, he said, was very anxious to establish peaceable 
intercourse along the Niger, and wanted A’bu el Has- 
san to prevent the Berber tribe of the Kél-gerés and 
Dinnik from continuing their predatory expeditions 
upon the territory and against the people of Alkut- 
tabu. The energetic governor, feeling flattered by 
these compliments, took very graciously the hints 
which my eloquent friend threw out, that, besides 
his other noble efforts, the Sheikh had no objection 
to having homage paid to his exalted position by a 
small number of decent presents; and two of the 
pupils of the Sheikh, Mohammed ben Mukhtar and 
Maleki, were pointed out to him as the persons who 
would remain here, in order to receive at his hand 
the presents destined for the Sheikh at the earliest 
possible opportunity. This whole business having 
been transacted in the presence of only one or two of 
his most confidential friends, the governor had all his 
courtiers again called in, when Sidi A’hmed read to 
them the poem in which the Sheikh had satirized the 
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chief of Hamda-Allahi, A’hmedu ben A’hmedu, on 
account of his not being able to catch me, which 
caused a great deal of merriment, but of course could 
only be appreciated by those who had a very good 
knowledge of Arabic, of which the greater part of the 
audience probably did not understand a single word. 
It was rather a curious circumstance that these 
people should express their satisfaction at the failure 
of an undertaking of their own countrymen. 
Altogether A’bu el Hassan made a favourable im- 
pression upon me. He was by no means a man of 
stately appearance, or of commanding manners, and 
his features wanted the expressive cast which in 
general characterises the Fulbe; and being destitute 
of any beard, he looked much younger than he really 
was, as his age can certainly not be much under sixty. 
His skin was very fair, and his dress of great simpli- 
city, consisting of a shirt and turban of white colour, 
the red bernus which my companions had presented 
to him only hanging loosely from his shoulders. He 
is a native of the island of Anséngho where his fore- 
fathers were settled from ancient times ; and it is 
entirely owing to his personal courage and his learn- 
ing that he has reached the position he now occupies. 
A’bu el Hassan, seems fully to deserve to be under 
the orders of a more energetic liege lord than the 
monkish and lazy Khalilu, who allows his kingdom 
to be shattered to pieces; and in any attempt to 
ascend the Niger, the governor of Tamkala is of con- 
siderable importance. The principal weakness of his 
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position consists in his want of horses, as he is thus 
prevented from following up the partial successes 
which he at times obtains over his enemies. 

Having thus met with full success in our trans- 
actions with the governor, we left the audience hall, 
(which struck me by its simple mode of architecture, ) 
consisting of a long narrow room covered with a 
gabled roof thatched with reed, such as are common 
in Ydéruba. On returning to my quarters I dis- 
tributed my last presents among those of my com- 
panions who were to remain here, and handed them 
a letter for the Sheikh, wherein I again assured him 
of my attachment to his family, and expressed the 
hope that, even at a great distance, we might not 
cease to cultivate our mutual friendship. 

It had been our intention this time to choose the 
road by Junju, the place which I have mentioned be- 
fore as lying on the northern part of the course of the 
dallul Mauri; but the governor advised us urgently 
to avoid this place, which, being only of small size, and 
not strong enough to follow a certain line of policy, 
was open to the intrigues of friends as well as 
enemies. 

Before we started, the governor sent me  gunday, 

a camel as a present, but I gave it to my “vsust 6th. 
companions, although my own animals were in a 

very reduced state. There was a good deal of cul- | 
tivation along the track which we pursued, but the 
irregular way in which the crops had sprung up, did 


not seem to testify to any considerable degree of care 
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and industry; but my people argued that famished 
men, like the distressed inhabitants of this town, 
did not possess sufficient energy for cultivating 
the ground. 

Following a southerly direction we approached 
nearer the border of the dallul, or rafi, the surface of 
which alternately presented higher or lower ground, 
the depressions being ofa swampy character. Towards 
the east the valley was bordered by a chain of hills, 
rising to a considerable elevation, on the top of which 
an isolated baobab tree indicated the site of a place 
called Gawé, by which the road leads from Tamkala 
to Junju. Gradually the cultivation decreased, and 
was for a while succeeded by dim-bush, from which a 
very fine but solitary gamji tree started forth. How- 
ever, the country further on improved and began to 
exhibit an appearance of greater industry, consisting 
of corn-fields and small villages, half of which indi- 
cated by their names their origin from’ the Songhay ; 
others pointed to Hausa. All of them were sur- 
rounded by fine crops, and one called Bommo-hégu 
was furnished with a small market-place. It was a 
cheering incident that an inhabitant of the village of 
Gatara, which we passed further on, gave vent to his 
generous feelings by presenting me with a gift of 
fifty shells, which I could not refuse, although I 
handed them to my companions. It was here also 
that we met the only horsemen whom we had seen in 
the province. They had rather an energetic and 
stately appearance. Having passed a small market- 
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place situated in the midst of the corn-fields, and at 
present empty, we reached the village of Bashi, where 
we expected to find quarters prepared for us, but 
were only able, after a great deal of delay, to procure 
a rather indifferent place. 

We were glad to meet here a native traveller, or 
mai-falké, from Wurno, who communicated to us the 
most recent news from Hausa and Kebbi, although 
very little was to be told of the chivalrous deeds of 
the two great Féllani chiefs “Aliyu and Khalilu, both 
of whom were accelerating the ruin of their nation. 
About an hour after our arrival, we were joined by 
a native duke, who, according to the arrangement of 
the governor of Tamkala, was to perform the journey 
through the unsafe wilderness of Fogha in our com- 
pany. This man was “Abdu serki-n-Chiko, lord of 
Chiko, or, to speak correctly, Jord of the wilderness ; 
his title, or “‘ raéwani” (properly shawl or turban), 
being just as empty and vain as many others in 
Kurope, the town of Chiko having many years previ- 
ously been destroyed by the enemy. But, whatever the 
hollowness of his title might be, he himself was of 
noble birth, being the son of ‘Abd e’ Salam *, who was 
well-known as being once the independent master of 
the important and wealthy town of Jéga, which had 
made so long and successful resistance against 
‘Othman, the Jihadi; Bokhari, the present ruler of 
that place, was ‘Abdt’s brother. Besides his noble 


* The original residence of ‘Abd e’ Salam had been Kori, from 
whence he had carried on war with ‘Othman for five years. 
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descent, the company of this man proved to be in- 
teresting, for he displayed all the pomp peculiar to 
the petty Hausa chiefs, marching to the sound of 
drums and horns. He was richly decked out with a 
green bernts, and mounted on a sprightly charger, 
although his whole military force numbered only 
three horsemen and six archers; and his retinue had 
by no means a princely appearance, consisting of a 
motley assemblage of slaves, cattle, sheep, and all 
sorts of encumbrances. But, notwithstanding this 
empty show, he was a welcome companion on the 
infested road before me, and when he paid me a visit 
in my hut, I at once presented him with a fine black 
rawani, thus confirming on my part the whole of 
his titles. He at once proceeded to give me a 
proof of his knowledge of the world and of his 
intelligence, and I found sundry points of resem- 
blance between him and Mchammed-Bér6, my noble 
friend of A’gades. Having been joined here also by 
two attendants of ‘Abd el Kaderi, a younger brother 
of Khalilu, there seemed to be a sufficient guarantee 
for the safety of our march. ‘The village where I fell 
in with these people was rather poorly supplied with 
provisions, and neither milk nor anything else was to 
be got, and, owing to the number of mosquitoes, 
repose was quite out of the question. 

Monday, A moderate rain which came on in the 
August’7th. morning, delayed us for some time. Our 
route lay through a rich country, at times exhibit- 
ing traces of careful cultivation, at others left toits 
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own wild luxuriant growth. Having passed the 
village of Beldnde, which was adorned by numbers 
of dum-palms, and the extensive hamlet called 
U’ro-emiro, we entered more properly the bottom of 
the valley or rafi, being already at this season for a 
great part covered with swamps, which, a month 
later, render the communication extremely difficult, 
although at times, the ground rises a few feet higher 
than the ordinary level. But although this low 
ground is extremely well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, very little was at present actually to be 
seen. 

At length we thought that we had entirely left the 
swampy ground behind us; but about a mile and a 
half beyond the village Gerlaje, which we left on one 
side, we had to cross a very deep and broad swamp, in 
which one of the last of my camels fell down and died. 
Three miles beyond, we reached the village of Garbo, 
which was already familiar to me from my outward 
journey, although I was scarcely able to recognize it, 
so great was the change produced by the rich vegeta- 
tion, and the crops of millet and sorghum which had 
sprung up through the influence of the rainy season. 
But the inhabitants also, elated by the hope which 
the prospect of a rich harvest held out to them, ex- 
hibited a far more cheerful temperament than on my 
former visit, and immediately led me through the 
narrow lanes to the house of the emir, who received 
me in a hearty manner as an old friend. On enter- 
ing into conversation with him, I was not a little 
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astonished to find that he was acquainted with all 
the incidents of my stay in Timbuktu. He quartered 
me in the same small but neatly arranged hut 
where I had been lodged during my former stay, and 
from which I felt rather sorry to drive away the in- 
dustrious landlady. The governor treated me in 
an extremely hospitable manner, sending me, besides 
milk and corn, even a small heifer, although I had 
made him only a very trifling present. His name is 
‘Abd el Wahab, and heis a brother of A’bu el Hassan 
by his father’s side. With such cheerful treatment 
we enjoyed our stay here very much, the weather 
having cleared up, and a rainy morning being suc- 
ceeded by a fine afternoon. 

The friendly disposition of the governor was the 
more agreeable, as we were delayed here the following 
day, several of my companions being disabled by 
sickness, and the Serki-n-Chiko wanting to lay in a 
supply of corn for the road. I spent a great deal of 
my leisure time, thus involuntarily obtained, in the 
company of the latter, who detailed to me the in- 
cidents of the struggle of his family with the Jihadi, 
and dilated on the importance of the town of Jéga, 
which is a market place of great consequence, espe- 
cially for rough silk, with which it supplies the whole 
of Zanfara, and even the distant market of Aldri, or 
Iléri. In fact, I am quite sure that the silk which 
has been obtained from the missionary station in Y6- 
ruba, is nothing but the selfsame article introduced 
into this country from Tripoli, and again exported 
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from thence to Hausa. In my conversation with this 
man, he mentioned a circumstance which struck me 
as peculiar, that the Hausa people have no general 
name for the Songhay. Their only designation for 
them is Yammatdwa, meaning the western people, 
a term which is only used in opposition to Gabbes- 
tawa, the “eastern people,” without any regard to 
nationality. | 
On leaving the village of Garbo, we were weanesaay, 

induced to follow the traces of our Hausa “"s"st 

companion, and to ascend directly the steep rocky 
passage which we had turned on our former journey ; 
but we found that this time also the proverb was con- 
firmed, that “the more haste the less speed,” for the 
passage proved so difficult that all the luggage fell 
from the backs of the camels, and caused us a great 
deal of delay. However, as soon as we reached the flat 
level of the forest, we proceeded onward without in- 
terruption till we had passed our former place of en- 
campment. Finding no water here we pushed on, 
but, unfortunately, on account of part of our caravan 
having gone on in advance, we were prevented from 
encamping before the storm, which had gathered over 
our heads during the afternoon, broke forth, when the 
whole ground was in a moment so deeply covered 
with water that it was impossible to encamp. Thus, 
although drenched to the skin, we were obliged to 
keep on, in the most uncomfortable manner, till we 
found a little higher ground, where the branches of a 
sylvan encampment supplied us with the means of 
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protecting our luggage against the extreme humidity 
of the ground. It is such encampments as these 
which are the cause of so much unhealthiness to tra- 
vellers, and I did not feel at all comfortable until, 
with great difficulty, I had lighted a fire inside 
my wet tent, the rain continuing outside with in- 
creased violence. But the weather affected my peo- 
ple, who were less protected than myself, in such a 
manner, that they were shivering with wet and cold 
in the morning, and we did not get off until a late 
hour. 

Having met some energetic and warlike-looking 
horsemen from Fédégha, and passing several small 
ponds, we descended a little, and then proceeding 
over the hilly ground, which was more scantily tim- 
bered, we gradually approached the remarkable valley 
of Fédgha. As.I had decided upon visiting the town 
of Kalliyul, I was obliged to change here my direction — 
to the south-west, keeping along the side of the valley. 
The narrow footpath was now overgrown with rank 
grass, and the numerous salt-manufacturing hamlets 
were destitute of life and animation, and overgrown 
with vegetation. We were also glad, for the sake of 
the famished inhabitants of this district, to see the 
fields waving with tolerably rich crops, and a few 
cattle grazing about. Some animation was caused 
by an encampment of native traders which we passed, 
consisting of light sheds built of reed. 

Proceeding thus onwards we reached the town of 
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Kalliyul, and were here received outside the gate by 
two horsemen, when I was without delay quartered 
in a large and clean hut built of clay, and about 
thirty feet in diameter. I had scarcely made myself 
comfortable, when Senina, and the most respectable 
of the inhabitants, came to pay their compliments 
to me in the most cheerful manner, saluting me as 
an old acquaintance and as an enterprising and suc- 
cessful traveller ; while I, in my turn, complimented 
them on account of their having retrieved some of 
their losses by capturing a fine herd of cattle from 
the enemy. I was glad to see that they were not in 
such a famished condition as when I was here a year 
previously, and I gratefully acknowledged the mode- 
rate proof of hospitality which they were able to be- 
stow upon me, consisting of a little tuwo, a large 
quantity of milk, and a few kola nuts. I rewarded 
their kindness as well as I was able under my present 
reduced circumstances. 

It was here that I learnt with certainty the death 
of my friend the vizier of Bérnu; for although 
the governor of Say, when we read to him the 
general letter of recommendation which the Sheikh el 
Bakay had written for me, had remarked that ‘Omar 
was no longer ruler of Bérnu, and had thrown out 
some hints respecting the death of the vizier, those 
indications were too vague to be relied on; but now 
circumstances were mentioned in such a positive 
manner that I could no longer entertain a doubt as to 
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the truth of the report, and it was with some anxiety 
that I thought of Mr. Vogel and his companions, 
and my own affairs in the country of Bérnu. 

Towards evening I wandered about a little, and found 
the town only scantily inhabited, although, as 1 have 
said before, the hamlets for manufacturing salt are 
almost deserted at this time of year, as no salt can be 
obtained as long as the bottom of the valley is covered 
with water. The situation of the place is of consider- 
able strength, being defended not only by the wall 
on the east side, but also by aswamp on the west side, 
at least during part of the year; and it is this cir- 
cumstance which renders it more intelligible how the 
inhabitants have been able to defend themselves 
against the repeated attacks of the revolted Déndi. 

The greatest object of interest for me, and which 
would alone have rewarded a visit to the place, was a 
specimen of an oil-palm, Llais Guineensis, quite iso- 
lated, but, together with some palm bushes of the 
same species, serving to prove that this palm can 
thrive, even in the interior, in localities where the soil 
is impregnated with salt, as is here the case; although 
in general it is assumed, and seems to be proved by 
experience, that it cannot grow at any great dis- 
tance from the ocean. 

We had taken up our quarters inside the town, in 
consequence of the statement of “Abdu that we should 
be able to cross the valley at this spot, but to my great 
disappointment I learned that I should have to retrace. 
my steps for some miles, as far as the spot where I had — 
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crossed the valley on my outward journey. In order 
therefore not to lose more time than was necessary, I 
left the place in the afternoon of the next day, intend- 
ing to encamp beyond the valley at the entrance of the 
forest. After a good deal of opposition from my com- 
panions, I effected my purpose, being escorted out of 
the town by Senina, with two mounted archers, and 
followed by all the people who wanted to take the 
same road; for as soon as they saw me marching 
out with confidence, they all followed, one after the 
other, and encamped close round my tent, which 
I had pitched on the eminence above the valley 
near the dum-palms, as if it were a talisman to pro- 
tect them against any attack; and midnight had 
scarcely passed, when the drum of “Abdu was heard 
in the distance, indicating that he also did not tarry. 
But in consequence of the laziness of my people, 
whom the numbers of mosquitoes had scarcely al- 
lowed to close their eyes, he arrived before we had 
prepared our luggage, so that we did not get off until 
three o’clock in the morning; and, owing to a pack- 
ox belonging to “Abdu having fallen down in the nar- 
row path in the forest, we lost another hour before 
we could fairly proceed. 

Marching then onwards without further delay, we 
reached, half an hour before noon, the site of Débe, in 
the dense thicket of the forest, which was inundated 
with water, and made a short halt, without dismount- 
ing, in order to allow the Hausa people to drink their 
fura. There were about one hundred fataki or native 
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traders, most of them bearing their little merchandise 
on pack-oxen or asses, but some of them carrying it 
on their heads as dan-gartinfu. Having refreshed 
ourselves, we continued our march, but, frightened by 
a thunder-storm which was gathering over our heads, 
encamped near a shallow pond of water. However, 
there was but little rain, and we had a tolerably quiet 
evening. Here also we suffered greatly from the 
mosquitoes, which, together with the extreme in- 
security of the communication, are the great draw- 
back to the full enjoyment of a journey through 
Kebbi. 
Sunday, About two miles from our starting-point, 
August 15th. having slightly ascended, we had again to 
descend the steep rocky passage, the rising ground 
before us, with its dense timber, appearing like a 
chain of mountains. Having then ascended again, 
we reached the tebki, or pond, which I have men- 
tioned on my outward journey, and being thirsty, we 
all went to drink, but found the water so abominable, 
that all my companions from Timbuktu were attacked 
with serious illness, especially Sidi A’hmed, who was 
seized suddenly with such a severe attack of fever that 
he declared the water to have been poisoned. But al- 
though it is not totally impossible that the enemy 
might have poisoned the pond—from which they 
knew that all the passers-by supplied themselves with 
water—with some herb or other, I think that its 
unwholesome character was caused in the same 
manner as the water of the brook near U’ro Béleng, 
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which had made one of my companions and myself ill 
on a former occasion. | 

Having again descended a rocky passage, we passed 
the site of a former encampment of Sultan Bello, which 
he used as his head-quarters when he destroyed the 
towns of Débe and Kuka. The sight of this place, 
together with the remembrance of the ruinous war- 
fare which had proceeded from thence, gave my 
companions an opportunity of expatiating on the 
great strength of Kebbi in former times, when the 
whole of Girma, with all the Songhay places as far 
as Téra, were subject to them; but I never heard 
that the dominion of this country, or of any province 
of Hausa, had ever extended as far as Timbuktu. 
Proceeding then cheerfully on, we reached the first 
monkey-bread trees at the border of the forest, and 
were greatly delighted at the sight of the fine herds 
of cattle belonging to the inhabitants of Tilli, with 
the rich crops, part of which was already cut in 
order to satisfy the most urgent wants of the popu- 
lation. The whole district, together with its fine 
timber, which had now put forth its utmost exuber- 
ance of foliage, left a very pleasing impression. 

Thus we reached the town of Tilli, but the western 
gate being very narrow, we had to turn round half 
the circumference of the wall in order to reach the 
eastern entrance; but having at length penetrated 
into the interior, we were lodged close to the western 
gate, where we had arrived an hour previously. I had 
thus the advantage of getting a good insight into the 
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relations of the population of this place, and found 
the town to be much better off and more densely in- 
habited than Zogirma. But while the governor of the 
latter town ranks like a petty sultan, and has some 
cavalry under his command, that of Till is a mere 
mayor, without rank or authority. The present go- 
vernor, whose name is Buba-Sadiki, enjoyed still less - 
authority from personal reasons, as he was prostrated 
with the same illness which had lamed the governor 
of Say. This ‘seni,’ or rheumatism, as I have stated 
on former occasions, is a kind of disease of which 
every African traveller who exposes himself a great 
deal during the rainy season, particularly along 
swampy regions and in leaky boats, is very suscep- 
tible. I suffered dreadfully from it after my return 
to Bérnu. 

While the télamid of the Sheikh went in person 
to the governor in order to alleviate, if possible, 
his enfeebled state by means of their prayers and 
blessing, I made him a small present, and he sent 
me some rice in acknowledgment. The little market 
was tolerably well supplied, and I was very glad 
to find here, besides sorghum, the large whole- 
some onions of Gando, and some doddéwa, sour milk 
also being in considerable abundance; and it was 
interesting to observe how much more cheerful 
all the inhabitants were under the present circum- 
stances, than they had been the previous year. I 
should have liked very much to have paid my com- 
pliments to my friend of Zogirma, in order to see 
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how he. was going on after being relieved from a 
great part of the anxiety which appeared to oppress 
him the year before; but fearing the delay, I resolved 
to make direct from here to Birni-n-Kebbi. 

We had heard already on our journey — wfonaay, 
that we had arrived at the very latest “Avs /4™ 
time in order to cross, with any degree of safety, the 
swampy faddama of the gulbi-n-Sdékoto, which a little 
later in the season is extremely difficult to pass. 
At all events it was very fortunate that no rain had 
fallen for the last few days, or we should have expe- 
rienced considerable difficulty in crossing this swampy 
ground: even as it was, we had to traverse three 
sheets of water, the first of which was about three 
feet deep and of considerable breadth, the second 
forming the real bed of the river, running with a south- 
westerly bend towards the Kwara, although not so 
wide as the former, and the third forming a stagnant 
creek. Having passed some ricefields, we at length, 
after a march of a little more than three miles, 
emerged from the swampy bottom of the valley, and 
ascended rising ground covered with the fine crops 
belonging to the inhabitants of Diggi, and soon after 
left the town itself on our right, which from our 
former journey had remained in our remembrance, 
as we had here been met by the chivalrous sons of the 
governor of Zogirma. Here dukhn and durra were 
grown promiscuously in the same field, affording a 
proof that this ground is well adapted for both kinds 
of cultivation. | 
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Having here fallen into our former road, I hastened. 
on in advance along the well-known path towards 
Birni-n-Kebbi, which however now exhibited a dif- 
ferent character, on account of the whole country 
being covered with tall crops; and turning round the 
walls of Kéla, we reached the gate of Birni-n-Kebbi. 
The aspect of this town had likewise undergone an 
entire change, but not to its advantage; the town, 
which of itself is narrow, being still more hemmed 
in by the crops. For the moment, the place had 
certainly a rather desolate appearance, the greater 
part of the inhabitants being engaged in an expedition 
led on by “Abd el Kaderi, or as he is commonly called, 
‘Abd el Kaderi-ay, a younger brother of Khalilu. As 
I rode up to the house of the magaji or governor, 
Mohammed Lowel, he was just sitting in his parlour 
with a few of his people, when he, or rather his at- 
tendants, having recognized me as his old acquaint- 
ance “Abd el Kerim, came out to salute me in a very 
cheerful manner. However, the expedition being 
expected to return the same evening, there was no 
room for us inside the town, and we were obliged to 
seek shelter outside, descending the steep and rugged 
slope to the border of the faddama, where we ob- 
tained, with difficulty, quarters for myself, in an 
isolated farm. The hut was extremely small, and full 
of ants; but the door was provided with a peculiar 
kind of curtain, made of the leaves of the deléb-palm, 
which, while admitting access, entirely excluded the 
mosquitoes, which infested this place. in enormous 
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quantities. We were well treated by the owner, or 
maigida, of the farm, in conformance with the orders 
which he received from the magaji, to whom I sent a 
small present, reminding him of the larger gift which 
I had given him the preceding year. His hospitality 
was the more acceptable, as the market was very badly 
supplied, neither millet nor rice being procurable ; 
sour milk also was extremely dear, as on account of 
the crops, and the quantity of water covering the 
valley, the cattle had been all sent off to a great 
distance, into the neighbourhood of Gando. 

Late in the evening the expedition returned, 
bringing about one hundred head of cattle and thirty 
slaves, whom they had captured from the enemy. But 
although the commander of the expedition was to re- 
turn to Gando himself, I did not like to wait for him, 
and started early the next morning along our old 
path, which was only distinguished at present by the 
quantity of water with which it was covered, especially 
near the village Hausawa, where the whole shallow bed 
of the valley formed one sheet of water three feet deep. 
A good deal of cultivation of rice was at present to be 
seen. Thus we reached Gulumbé, where, this time, 
in consequence of the quantity of rain that had fallen, 
inundating the ground outside close up to the wall, I 
took up my quarters inside the town, and obtained 
tolerably good lodgings, the courtyard being sur- 
rounded by a most exuberant growth of vegetation, 
and the finest timber; but the mayor did not treat 
us quite so well as I expected, although I made him 
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a present of a black shawl. The market here also 
being badly provided, I had great difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficient supply of corn for my horse. 

We had scarcely left the narrow lanes of the town 
with its extraordinary exuberance of vegetation, 
when the rain set in, so that we were wet both from 
above and below, the path either leading through 
tall crops, or through pools of stagnant water. The 
path further on, according to the information which 
we collected from people whom we met on the 
road, being entirely inundated, when we reached that 
western branch of the faddama near the village of 
Badda-badda, we followed a more southerly direction 
to the large open village Kéchi, where we intended 
passing the night. But it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that we obtained lodgings, nor did we ex- 
perience the least sign of hospitality, and while an 
immense quantity of rain fell outside, I was greatly 
tormented by the number of mosquitoes, which were 
insufficiently excluded from my hut by a stiff piece 
of leather hung before the door. 

Thursday, AS soon as the weather allowed us we 
August l’th. Jeff this inhospitable village, and soon 
afterwards entered forest, to which succeeded fine 
crops of corn. Four miles beyond Kéchi, we had to 
cross a large faddama full of water, and intersected in 
the middle by a running stream, bordered by great 
numbers of water lilies, and giving us altogether a 
fair idea of the difficulties attending travelling 
through this country at the present season of the 
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year. A month later it would be entirely impassable 
for a European traveller encumbered with any 
amount of luggage. But the road was _ tolerably 
well frequented, and we were met by a long train of 
broad-shouldered square built Nutpe females, each 
with a load of from six to eight enormous calabashes 
on her head, journeying to the Friday market of 
Jéga. 

This is the important place, which, under the com- 
mand of ‘Abd e’ Salam, had made a long and success- 
ful resistance against the author of the reformatory 
movement of the Fulbe, and which, on account of its 
mercantile importance, had attracted attention in 
Europe a good many years ago; and although it has 
declined at present from its former importance, it was 
still of sufficient consequence to make me desirous of 
visiting it; but the great quantity of rain which fell 
at this time by rendering the communication very dif- 
ficult for loaded camels, prevented me from executing 
my design. A little further on I met with one of 
those incidents which, although simple and unim- 
portant in their character, yet often serve to cheer 
the solitary traveller in foreign countries, more than 
the most brilliant reception. After having crossed a 
valley, we were ascending the last rocky passage 
before coming to Gando, when we met here a troop 
of men, and as soon as one of them saw me in the 
distance, he broke out into the cheering exclamation, 
“¢ Marhaba, marhaba, ‘Abd el Kerim.” It was highly 
gratifying to me when returning after a long absence 
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to a place where I had resided for so short a time, to 
be recognized immediately and saluted in so hearty a 
manner, although my stay in Gando was connected 
with many a melancholy reminiscence. 

Here, on the top of the rocky eminence, we obtained 
a view of the valley of Gando, and, descending, soon 
reached the gate of the town, and straightway rode 
to the house of the monkish prince, where we were 
soon surrounded by a number of people, who congra- 
tulated me on my fortunate return. After a while, 
there appeared also my tormentor, El Bakay, which 
name now appeared to me as a mere satire, asso- 
clating as it did this vilest of Arabs with that noble 
man who had showed me so much disinterested 
friendship. But when he again commenced his old 
tactics, I immediately made a serious protest, declar- 
ing at once, that the only thing which it was in my 
power to give him this time, was a black tobe and a 
red cap; and this I assured him he should not get 
until the very moment when I was about to leave the 
place. The dismal clay-house, where I had been 
lodged during my former stay in the place, had since 
fallen in; and other quarters were assigned to me, 
consisting of a courtyard and two huts. 
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SECOND STAY IN GANDO, SOKOTO, AND WURNO. 


Tue quarters which had been allotted to me this 
time, were at least a little more airy than my former 
ones. My former guide, Dahdme, here paid me a 
visit. Uponasking him whether he had faithfully 
delivered to the mallem ‘Abd el Kader, in Sdkoto, the 
parcel I had given him on his taking leave of me 
at Dére, he put ona rather sullen look, took from 
his cap a small leather case, opened it, and drawing 
forth a dirty piece of paper, to my utmost surprise and 
disappointment, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here is your letter!” 
I then learned, that in consequence of the violent 
rains through which he had had to make his way, and 
the many rivers and swamps which he had to cross, 
the whole envelope of the letter, containing the 
lines addressed to my friend in Sdkoto, had been de- 
stroyed, so that the latter, receiving only the English 
letter, and not knowing what to do with this hiero- 
glyphic, at length returned it to the bearer, who 
had since used it as a charm. Besides this mishap, 
which had delayed this letter so long, instead of its 
being forwarded directly to Europe in order to inform 
my friends of my proceedings, there was another dis- 
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agreeable piece of information for me here; viz., 
that nearly the half of the huts composing the 
town had been consumed during my absence by a 
conflagration, and that all my books which I had left 
behind had in consequence been destroyed. 

I stayed four days in Gando, endeavouring once 
more, in vain, to obtain an audience from the prince, 
and to persuade my companions, the télamid, to give 
up their hopes of a handsome present from this nig- 
gardly man, who sent me, if I may attribute the pro- 
ceedings of his slaves to himself, in return for all the 
presents I had made him, a common black tobe and 
3000 shells, although my supplies were totally ex- 
hausted, and the two camels which [ still possessed 
were more or less worn out, so that I stood greatly 
in need of generous aid. But not wanting anything 
besides from the governor, I was thankful that I had 
passed unmolested through his extensive dominions, 
on my outward as well as on my home journey, and 
even protected, as far as his feeble power was able to 
grant protection. 

The town was no better off now than it had been a 
year before, the expedition against Argungo, of which 
I had heard on the road as being undertaken by 
‘Aliyu, having turned out a mere sham, and in con- 
sequence the pagan rebels being stronger and more 
daring than ever; and, just as was the case during 
my former residence, there was an expedition on a 
small scale every Tuesday and Thursday, made by 
the old people and the women, in order to collect 
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wood with some degree of security. On the whole, 
there was nothing of interest to record, except the 
remarkable quantity of rain which fell during my 
stay, and which was said to have fallen before my 
arrival, confirming the impression already previously 
received in my mind, that Gando was one of those 
places most abundantly supplied with the watery 
element; and it was highly interesting for me to 
learn from the people on this occasion, that, as a 
general rule, they reckon upon ninety-two rainy days 
annually. Iam quite sure that the average rain-fall 
in this place is certainly not less than sixty inches; 
but it is probably more than eighty, and perhaps even 
one hundred. 

I was heartily glad when I left this town, wednesday, 
where I had experienced a great deal of “usust 23rd. 
trouble, although I could not but acknowledge, that 
if | had not succeeded in some degree in securing the 
friendship of the ruling men in this place, it would 
not have fallen to my lot to have reached even the 
banks of the Niger.. 

It is to be hoped that Khalilu will soon be succeeded 
by a more energetic prince, who will restore peace 
and security to the extensive dominions of which 
Gando is the capital. Under such circumstances, 
this town, on account of its mercantile connections 
with the provinces along the Niger, could hardly fail 
to become a place of the greatest interest. 

A great many sweet potatoes, or dankali, were culti- 
vated in the district through which I passed, although 
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the aspect of the crops was far from being satisfactory. 
The monkey-bread, or baobab trees, on the other 
hand, were now in the full exuberance of their foliage. 
Leaving our former route a little to the north, we took 
the southerly road to the town of Dégo-n-daji, which 
was enlivened by passengers proceeding to visit the 
market held at that place, which proved to be much 
more important than that of Gando, cattle, sheep, 
salt, and beads constituting the chief articles for sale. 
But, just at the moment we arrived, a thunder-storm 
broke out, which dispersed all the customers in the 
market, and left us in a difficult position to supply 
our wants. The town itself, although the clay wall 
was in a state of great decay, presented an interesting 
aspect, being full of gonda, or Erica Papaya, and 
date trees, which were just loaded with fruit, a rather 
rare sight in Negroland. 

Thusday, When we left the town of Ddgo-n-daji, we 
August 24th. ¢rossed the market-place, which is adorned 
by five monkey-bread trees, but being empty at the 
time, it looked somewhat desolate. 

At the present day, at the outskirts of almost all 
the larger towns of Negroland, Fulbe families are 
established, who rear cattle for the express purpose of 
supplying milk for the daily wants of the inhabitants; 
and these people gladly provide travellers with that 
most desirable article when they are well paid for it ; 
but having degenerated to mere tradesmen, they, of 
course, possess little hospitable feeling. Leaving, then 
the town of Sala at about two miles distance to the 
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north, and passing through a populous district, rich 
in pastures and the cultivation of rice and sdérghum, 
and exhibiting near the town of Kusada a good many 
dum- and deléb-palms, we ascended at length along a 
difficult passage, rendered almost impassable by the 
quantity of rain which had fallen, until we reached 
Shagari, the place where we had slept on our outward 
journey, and where a market was just being held. 
We were fortunate enough, this time, to obtain toler- 
able quarters, and to be well treated. 

The whole country which we traversed on our 
next day’s march, was clothed with the richest ve- 
getation, the crops being almost ripe, but cattle and 
horses being very scanty. Thus, after a good march, 
we reached the town of Bodinga, having lost another 
of our camels on the road, which, in crossing one of 
the swampy valleys in which this part of Negroland 
abounds, had fallen backwards with his load, and 
died on the spot. But the quantity of water that we 
had to sustain from above and below, was not only 
destructive to animals, but likewise to men, and I my- 
self felt most cheerless, weak, and without appetite, 
bearing already within me the germs of dysentery, 
which soon were to develop themselves, and under- 
mine my health in the most serious way. My 
companions were not much better off, and of the 
messengers of the Sheikh El Bakay, none but Sidi 
A’hmed was able to keep up with us. 

A large and well-frequented market was held be- 
fore the western gate of the town of Bodinga, ex- 
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hibiting a great number of horned cattle and asses ; 
but the more desolate appeared the extensive and at 
present useless area of the town itself, which was 
now covered with rank grass, or laid out in kitchen 
gardens, while only a few straggling cottages were 
to be seen. Although I again preferred taking up 
my quarters outside in my old place, I entered the 
town expressly in order to pay my compliments to 
the governor, and was here most hospitably treated 
by my friend, who manifested the greatest delight at 
my safe return to his province from my dangerous 
journey westward. But I had great need of the as- 
sistance of a powerful friend, as my camels were 
not able to carry my little luggage any further; 
and the good-tempered son of my old friend Médibo 
‘Ali, not only assisted me with camels, but also him- 
self mounted the following morning on a. stately 
charger, and escorted me several miles on my road 
to Sdkoto. 

I reached the old residence of the A’hel Fdédiye in a 
very exhausted state, having been delayed on the road 
by falling in, in the midst of a swampy faddama, with a 
numerous caravan of asses, which entirely obstructed 
the winding watery path. But notwithstanding my 
sickness, I took extreme delight in the varied aspect 
which the country at present exhibited, in com- 
parison with the almost total nakedness which it had 
displayed, when I set out from Sdékoto sixteen months 
previously; and I felt extremely grateful when I again 
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found myself in this town, having accomplished more 
than I ever thought I should be able to do. 

The whole town, suburbs, wall, cottages, and 
gardens, were now enveloped in one dense mass of 
vegetation, through which it was difficult to make 
one’s way, and recognise places well known from 
former visits. Scarcely had I been quartered in a 
comfortable hut, when my friend “Abd el Kader Dan- 
Taffa, sent his compliments to me, and shortly after 
made his appearance himself, expressing the liveliest 
satisfaction at seeing me again, and sincere compas- 
sion for the reduced state of my health. Not less 
encouraging was the reception I met with from my 
old friend Médibo ‘Ali... When I made him a small 
present, regretting that after the long time I had 
been without supplies I was not able to make him 
a better one, he was so kind as to express his 
astonishment that I had anything left at all. He 
also begged me not to go on at once to Wurnd, but 
to stay a day in this place, and to write to “Altyu, 
informing him of my safe return, and how much I 
stood in need of his aid. I made use of this oppor- 
tunity of at once requesting the emir El Mumenin to 
forward me with as little delay as possible on my 
journey, hinting, at the same time, that I should feel 
very grateful to him, if he would assist me with horses 
and camels. I intimated also, that as I myself, on ac- 
count of the reduced state of my health, was anxious 
to reach home by the most direct road, I had to 
beg for permission for a countryman of mine, who 
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had just come to Bérnu, meaning Mr. Vogel, to visit 
the south-eastern provinces of his kingdom. The fol- 
lowing evening, a messenger arrived from the vizier 
‘Abdu, son of Gedado, informing me that we were to 
start on the succeeding day, and that we should find 
camels on the other side of the river. The river, as 
I had already learned, was very much swollen, and 
extremely difficult to cross. | 
While my Mohammedan and black friends thus 
behaved towards me in the kindest and most hos- 
pitable manner, the way in which I felt myself treated 
by my friends in Europe, was not at all encouraging, 
and little adapted to raise my failing spirits; for it 
was only by accident, through a liberated female 
slave from Stambil, who called upon me soon after 
my arrival, that I obtained information of the im- 
portant fact, that five Christians had arrived in Ku- 
kawa, with a train of forty camels. While I en- 
deavoured to identify the individuals of whom this 
person gave me some account from a very selfish 
point of view, with the particulars contained in Lord 
Russell’s despatch, which I had received near Tim- 
buktu, about. the members of an auxiliary expedition 
to be sent out to joi me, I was greatly astonished — 
that, for myself, there was not a single line from 
those gentlemen, although | felt still authorized to 
consider myself the director of the African Expedition; 
and I could only conclude from all this, that something 
was wrong. I had not yet any direct intimation of 
the rumour which was spread abroad with regard to 
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my death: and taking everything into consideration, 
it was certainly a want of circumspection in Mr. 
Vogel, notwithstanding the rumours which were 
current in Bérnu, not to endeavour to place himself 
in communication with me in the event of my being 
still alive. 

Having arranged my luggageatan early — quesaay, 
hour, and waited some time for my people “"s"st?°- 
to get ready, I set out. Winding down the slope 
of the hill on which Sdkoto is situated, and which 
was now covered with crops, we reached the border 
of the stream, which, from having been an insig- 
nificant brook at the time of my first arrival in the 
place, was now changed into a powerful torrent, about 
200 yards broad, and rushing along with the most 
impetuous violence, undermining the banks, and 
leaving in its course small patches of grassy islands, 
which made the passage extremely difficult. The view 
opposite will give an idea of the scenery. Having at 
length crossed this stream in frail barks, dragging 
our horses and beasts of burden alongside of them, we 
had to wait a good while on the opposite shore till 
the camels sent from Sdékoto came to meet us, when 
we proceeded about eight miles, and having been 
caught in a heavy shower, took up our quarters in 
A’chi-da-lafia, a large straggling farming village. 
Here I felt extremely weak and exhausted, my case 
assuming more distinctly the character of dysentery. 

After an agreeable march of about six wednesday, 
miles, it being a fine clear day, we “Auvsust 9th. 
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reached Wurnd, the residence of ‘Aliyu. Here we 
were lodged in our old quarters, where, however, 
the frail building of the hut had disappeared, and 
nothing remained but the clay house. I was received 
by the court of the emir El Mumenin also with 


great kindness, and, curious as it may appear to Eu- 


ropeans, my hostile relation with the F'ulbe of Hamda- 
Allahi seemed only to have increased my esteem in the 
eyes of these people. “Aliyu had even heard of the un- 
generous conduct of the Sheikh el Bakay’s younger 
brother towards me; and while he greatly praised 
the straightforward behaviour of the former he did 
not fail to reproach Sidi A’lawate with meanness. 
He treated me very hospitably, although J was not 
able to enjoy greatly the more luxurious kind of food 
which was here offered to me, for luxurious it seemed 
after my poor diet in the famished and distracted 
region near the Niger. It was only by the strictest 
diet, especially by keeping to sour milk, together with 
repose, that I succeeded, after a great deal of suffering, 
in keeping under the disease. However, my recovery 
in the beginning was only temporary, and on the 13th 
of the following month dysentery broke out with con- 


siderable violence, and caused me a total loss of 


strength ; but, after a severe crisis, it was overcome 
by the use of Dover’s powders, although even then a 
simple diet was the most effectual remedy, my food 
consisting of nothing but pounded rice, mixed with 
curdled milk, and the seeds of the Mimosa Nilotica. 
At length, on the 22nd of September, I was again 
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enabled to move about a little on horseback, and from 
that day forward, my health continued to improve. 
Finding that my segifa excluded every draught of 
air, I built myself a shed of matting in front of the door 
of the clay house, where I spent my time pleasantly 
enough, until the great humidity of the ground, in 
consequence of the rains that began to fall, drove me 
back into my hall. The whole breadth of the valley 
to the very foot of the rocky border was now under 
water to a considerable depth, and covered with 
water-lilies. Scarcely a small footpath remained. A 
great deal of rice was to be seen in the low ground, 
while the cultivation on the higher ground consisted 
entirely of sorghum. But the richness of the country 
around was scarcely of any avail, for greater inse- 
curity prevailed than on my former visit, even at the 
distance of a few miles from the capital. A small 
host of the enemy had succeeded in carrying into 
slavery from a distance of less than ten miles from 
the capital, a considerable number of people and cat- 
tle.* Another predatory expedition of the Bugaje 
from Alakkos, a few days later, drove away two 
herds of cattle from the very village of Giydwa; 


* This expedition was led by the Dan-ghaladima-Gober, and 
fell upon the border district of Jyju, situated in the rocky district 
between Giyawa and Wurn6, and comprising many small hamlets. 
or gidaje, as the Gida-n-Riya, Gida-n-Aliséwa, Gida-n-Gorgdbe, 
Gida-n-Kola-Dalladi, Gida-n-Maidanga, Gida-n-Yaktbu, Gida-n- 
Ruggun-daji, Ramde-n-ghaladima, and Alkéli-Asben. A brother 
of his ransacked Wano, separated only by a narrow valley from 
Salame. 
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and on the 2nd of October a small foray of Tagama 
plundered the village of Sal4me together with a 
neighbouring hamlet, carrying away a good number 
of people. 

A great dearth of provisions prevailed, not only 
with regard to meat, but even corn, which was the 
more surprising to us, as we had been accustomed in 
Timbuktu to very low prices, although provisions are 
there brought from so great a distance. We were 
able in that town to buy a sheep for 500 or 600 
kurdi, but we could here find none under 3000, the 
best fetching as much as 5000; and as for corn, the 
suniye, which we bought in Timbuktu for 3000 to 
4000, we should have been glad to buy here with 
10,000, if such large quantities had been brought 
into the market at all. It was, besides, extremely 
difficult for me to find shells. I was thus obliged to 
sell five dollars for 11,000 shells, while in Timbuktu 
they would have fetched 15,000. I also sold the 
corals which I had left at a low price, in order to 
be enabled to keep up my establishment. Cotton 
strips, which are liked better in the country places, 
were still dearer in proportion than shells. 

The horse which I rode myself being incapable of 
any further exertion, and my camels having either 
died or become totally exhausted, I was thus thrown, 
much against my inclination, upon the generosity of 
the prince, and in order to stimulate his good will, 
besides the present which I offered to him at my 
first interview, I gave him in a second audience ten 
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dollars, silver being always an article much esteemed 
by these people. I had made it a point of reserving 
the last bernuis I possessed for the governor of Kand, 
who, in the present state of anarchy into which Bérnu 
seemed to be plunged, might be a person of great im- 
portance tome. But, nevertheless, I could not induce 
this not very high-spirited and noble-minded prince 
to make a sacrifice of a handsome horse, and he gave 
me an animal which, although it did not prove to be 
a bad travelling horse, was of small size, had a very 
bad walk, was not able to gallop at all, and alto- 
gether, was more like an ass than a horse. Besides 
a horse, ‘Aliyu was kind enough to send me a large 
loaf of English sugar, —a rather uncommon article 
in this country. I felt very grateful for this present, 
as I was entirely destitute of sugar. 

I had a good deal of trouble with my companions, 
who did not like to leave this place so soon as it was 
my intention to do. This extended not only to the 
messengers of the Sheikh, all of whom suffered a 
great deal from illness, but still more to my head- 
man, “Ali el A’geren, whom I would have sent away 
long before if I had been able to pay him off; for this 
man, who found it very convenient to trade at my 
expense, while he had nothing to do except to receive 
a good salary, entered into all sorts of intrigues to 
keep me in this place, just as he had done in Tim- 
buktu. 

Notwithstanding the reiterated delays, I succeeded 
in fixing my departure for the 7th October, and as I 
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afterwards convinced myself from my own experience, 
the state of the roads which we had to cross would 
scarcely have allowed us to commence our journey 
before that time; but the rainy season was now almost 
over, and while the noxious insect called tumiun- 
ragaye, which towards the end of the rainy season 
infests the whole ground, increased in numbers, the 
quantity of rain decreased. Being now rather better 
and feeling stronger, I began again to move about a 
little on horseback, although the swampy character 
of the vailey which surrounds Wurné on almost every 
side, together with the rocky character of the re- 
maining part of the district, prevented me from 
making long excursions. 

During this my second stay in the capital of this 
extensive empire, I had again full opportunity of ob- 
serving the extreme weakness and want of energy 
which prevails in its very centre; although I could 
not but acknowledge the feeling of justice which 
animates the ruler himself, notwithstanding his want 
of spirit. In proof of this I may relate that being 
informed one day that five young sons of his had com- 
mitted acts of injustice in the market, he became 
greatly enraged, and immediately sent his two chief 
courtiers, ‘Abdu and the ghaladima, with positive 
orders to seize and imprison the offenders; and when 
the young outlaws succeeded in escaping and hiding 
themselves for a day or two, he had the chief slave, 
who had been with them, executed. But the cowardice 
of his people, and their oppression of the weak and 
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unprotected, became fully apparent. A most dis- 
graceful affair happened at this time. A caravan 
of inoffensive traders who had encamped in Ga- 
wast, were surprised by them, and after considerable 
havoc had been made among them, were deprived 
of almost ali their property. These people had been 
reported to be hostile pagans, or A’zena, from the 
district of Saje in Gdber, and dependent on the pro- 
tection of the Kél-gerés and the Awelimmiden-wuén- 
Bodhal, and were represented as having been trading 
with the inhabitants of Tléta, which was hostile to 
the Féllani; but after this cruel act of injustice had 
been committed, it was ascertained that they were 
peaceable traders on their way to Kand, and that 
among them there were even several inhabitants of 
Wurnd. 

But it almost seemed as if the prospects of this 
part of Negroland were to darken more and more, 
for the rumours which I had heard on the Niger 
of the ancient feud between the Kél-owi and Kél- 
gerés having again broken out in a sanguinary 
struggle, were entirely confirmed here. The Kél-owi 
had undertaken this year an expedition on a large 
scale, consisting of 5000 men mounted on horses and 
camels, and, according to report, with as many as 
1000 muskets, against the Kél-gerés and the Awelim- 
miden, and had penetrated almost as far as Sadje, 
which place they destroyed by fire. The Kél-gerés 
having taken part in the expedition of the Gdéberawa 
against the empire of Sdkoto, the relation of the 
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Kél-owi with the latter had assumed a much more 
friendly character, and our old friend A’nnur had 
paid a visit to the town of Katsena. My friend “Abd 
el Kader, the Sultan of A’gades, who, as I have 
mentioned on my outward journey, had been deposed, 
and had been succeeded by Hamed e’ Rufay, had now 
turned merchant on a grand scale, endeavouring at 
the same time to attach the Fulbe to his cause. His 
usual residence was now in Katsena, but he had paid a 
visit the previous year, in company with the governor 
of that place, to the emir El] Mumenin, taking him, 
besides a quantity of bernuses and other valuable 
articles, a present of thirteen horses of Tawarek breed, 
and receiving from the latter, besides a number of 
tobes, 3,000,000 shells, and 260 slaves. Having re- 
mained about two months in Wurnd, and having been 
treated altogether in the most distinguished manner, 
the ex-king of A’gades had been forwarded with a 
numerous escort; for, notwithstanding the extreme 
weakness of this empire, if viewed from a European 
point of view, it even now is not quite destitute of 
means. During my stay, the messengers arrived 
from Zariya, with a bi-monthly tribute of 300,000 
shells, 85 slaves and 100 tobes. 

Having at length overcome the laziness of my 
companions, I had the satisfaction of seeing my depar- 
ture finally arranged for the 5th October. The gha- 
ladima, in whose company on my outward journey I 
had come from Katsena, was again to be my fellow 
traveller on my return eastward. I therefore com- 
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pleted my preparations, and, on the 4th October, I 
had my final leave-taking, or, as the Hausa people 
say, the babankwana, when I took the opportunity of 
excusing myself to “Aliyu for having been this year 
a little troublesome, after the fashion of those Arab 
sherifs who used to visit him, stating at the same 
time, that if my means had not been almost ex- 
hausted, I should have preferred buying a horse for 
myself. Having made this prelude, I endeavoured 
to impress upon him the dangerous state of the road, 
when he made use of the expression common in Hausa, 
‘Alla shibtideta!” (‘God may open it!”); but I pro- 
tested against such an excess of reliance upon the 
Divine intervention, and exhorted him to employ his 
own strength and power for such a purpose, for with- 
out security of roads, I assured him there could be no 
intercourse nor traffic. He either was, or seemed to 
be, very desirous that the English should open trading 
relations with him; and I even touched on the cir- 
cumstance, that in order to facilitate such an inter- 
course, it would be best to blow up certain rocks, 
which most obstructed the navigation between Yauri 
and Busa, but of such an undertaking I convinced 
myself that it was better not to say too much at 
once, as that ought to be an affair of time. 
Altogether, ‘Aliyu had entered into the most cheer- 
ful conversation with me on all occasions, and had 
questioned me upon every subject without reserve. 
He also furnished me with four letters of recom- 
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mendation, one to the governor of Kand, one to that 
of Bauchi, one to that of A’damawa, and one in a 
more general sense, addressed to all the governors of 
the different provinces in his empire. Thus I took 
leave of him and his court, probably never to see 
that region again, and lamenting that this extensive 
empire, which is so advantageously situated for a 
steady intercourse with Europeans, was not in the 
hands of an energetic chieftain, who would be able 
to give stability to conquest, and to organise the go- 
vernment of these provinces, so richly endowed by 
nature, with a strong hand. 
Thursday, It was about three o’clock in the afternoon 
October Sth. when I took my final leave of Wurnd. I 
had twice resided in this capital for some length of 
time, experiencing, on the whole, much kindness. On 
my outward journey I had been furnished on my dan- 
gerous undertaking with a strong and powerful recom- 
mendation ; and on my return, although I had come 
into hostile contact with another section of the same 
tribe to which the inhabitants of this country belong, 
I had been again received without the least suspicion, 
had been treated with great regard, notwithstanding 
the exhausted state of my finances, and allowed to 
pursue my home journey as soon as the season re- 
opened the communication with the neighbouring 
province. 

Following now quite a different and more south- 
erly road from that which we had pursued on our 
outward journey, we encamped this day in Dan- 
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Shaura*, a walled town, strengthened by three 
moats, tolerably well inhabited, and adorned with 
fine groups of trees, among which some large gonda 
trees, or Lrica Papaya, were distinguished. The town 
belongs to the district of Raba, which forms the title 
of its governor, who is called Serki-n-Raba. He was 
a decent sort of man, and treated us hospitably, a 
dish of fish proving a great luxury to me in this in- 
land region, and bearing testimony to the consider- 
able size of a large pond which borders the town on 
the east side, being apparently in connection with the 
gulbi-n-Raba, or Bugga. The evening was clear, and 
I enjoyed for a long time the scenery of the place in 
the fine moonlight, but the governor would not honour 
me with his company, being greatly afraid of the bad 
influence of the moon, the effect of which he thought 
far more injurious than that of the sun. 

After a night greatly disturbed first by  pyiaay, 
mosquitoes, and then by a heavy gale, tober 6th. 
we pursued our journey, entering a fine open country, 
which was intersected further on by a broad faddama, 
and beyond that, presented several ponds half-dried 


* There give a list of the towns and villages lying along this 
river on the side of Dan-Shaura:— Dogawa, Tung4mmaza, Tun- 
sumawa, Tofa, Gida-n-dan-Damawa, Gida-n-Laudam, Basdnsan, 
Gida-n-Somaba, G. Magaji, Gelgil, G. Atafiru, Jan Tumbagébe, 
Birni-n-Dangéda, Gajére, Dordéwa-n-birni, Dakur4wa, Kundus, 
Rara. Between the town of Raba, from whence this river has 
received the name Gulbi-n-Raba, and Sdkoto, there are the places: 
Kurfi, Torénka, Kawasa, Durbel, Dinguji, Tunga-diwatsu, Ka- 
banga (Ungwa Ibrahima) Gari-n-serki-n-A‘zena. 
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up. But, after a march of about ten miles, we had 
a larger valley full of water on our right; and three 
miles further on, had to cross it at a spot where the 
sheet of water was at present narrowed to about 100 
yards in width and 38 feet in depth, and notwith- 
standing a considerable current afforded an easier 
passage than the other part of the rainy season bed, 
which at present exhibited swampy ground, partly 
overgrown with rank grass, but was very difficult to 
cross, and a few days previously had been totally im- 
practicable for horses or camels. 

Four miles and a half beyond this river, through 
a country adorned with fine trees, but without any 
traces of cultivation, we reached a large river about 
250 yards broad, and more than 5 feet deep, run- 
ning here in a north-easterly direction, and no 
doubt identical with the river which we had lately 
crossed. How it is that the river here contains 
so much more water than it does lower down, I can- 
not state with certainty; but my opinion is, that a 
ereat portion of it is withdrawn towards the north, 
where the forest seems gradually to slope down to- 
wards the desert region of the centre of Gundumi, 
where, in a sort of mould, or hollow, a large lake-like 
pond is formed. Itis rather unfortunate that I had not 
an opportunity of asking information on this subject 
from one of the followers of the ghaladima, who, in- 
stead of crossing the first sheet of water, kept along 
its northern bank, and thus with a longer circuit, 
but without the necessity of embarking in a boat, 
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reached the town of Gandi. Having then crossed 
another small faddama in a wide open country, where 
sorghum and cotton were cultivated together in the 
same fields, we reached the town of Gandi. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall (in a state of decay), and by two 
moats, and is of considerable size, but half-deserted. 

We traversed with some difficulty the entrance of 
the town, which was adorned on the outside with 
three very tall bombax, or silk-cotton trees, and was 
almost entirely obstructed by a wooden gate, and then 
made our way through the desolate area of the town, 
overgrown with tall herbage, dim-palms, and kérna, 
until we reached the house of the magaji, who is one 
of the five rulers of this vast and desolate place. 
But we had a great deal of trouble in procuring 
quarters in an empty courtyard, where we were 
glad to obtain some rest, as, owing to my long ill- 
ness, and my entire want of any strengthening food, 
I felt extremely exhausted by our day’s march. I 
had, moreover, the dissatisfaction to find that one of 
my people, a liberated slave from Nupe, had re- 
mained behind and could not be found. As for my- 
self, 1 was not able to stir much about to inquire 
after him, for I wanted rest the more, as we had a 
long day’s march before us*, and had to rise at a 
very early hour. 


* Close to Gandi is the small hill Dan-Fawa, where the ancient 
town was situated; and, at a distance of about ten miles, is the 
well-known town of Bakitra, after which the river is called Gulbi-n- 
Bakara. 
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It was three o’clock the following morning when 
we all assembled round the courtyard of the gha- 
ladima, but on account of the guide who had pro- 
mised to conduct us through the wilderness not 
daring to trust himself with these people without 
receiving his reward beforehand, we did not get off 
till half-past five o’clock, after we were quite tired out 
and ill prepared for a long march. The forest was 
overgrown with rank grass, and in the beginning 
exhibited some large ponds. The dordwa formed 
the principal tree, only now and then a duim-palm 
giving some variety to the vegetation. Through 
this dense forest we marched at such a rate, that it 
rather resembled a flight than anything else, render- 
ing it impossible for me to lay down this road with 
the same degree of accuracy to which I had adhered 
with the greatest perseverance throughout the whole 
extent of my long wanderings. At length, after a 
march of more than twenty miles, we reached the 
beginning of the large pond Sububu, which, how- 
ever, at present was almost dried up, presenting 
nothing but small pools of water; but I was sadly 
disappointed in my hopes of obtaining here some 
rest, the locality being regarded as too insecure to 
make a long halt, although on account of this 
sheet of water we had evidently given to our course 
a direction greatly diverging from that of our main 
route, which was to the north-east. I felt so much 
exhausted, that I was obliged shortly after to remain 
secretly behind, protected only by my faithful ser- 
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vant El Gatréni, when I lay down flat on the ground 
for a few moments, and then, refreshed a little, 
hastily followed the troop. Thus we proceeded on- 
ward, and the day passed by without there appearing 
any vestige of a town. After many disappointments, 
dragging myself along in the most desperate state of 
exhaustion, about an hour after midnight we at 
length reached cultivated fields and encamped at 
some distance from the town of Danfawa or Dan-Fawa, 
on an open piece of ground. Not being able to wait 
till the tent was pitched, I fell fast asleep as soon as I 
dismounted. A very heavy dew fell during the night. 

Having obtained some water and a couple  gunday, 
of fowls from some farming people in our O*tober 8th. 
neighbourhood, we succeeded in finding our camels 
(which on account of the exhausted condition of my 
people had wandered away), and set out a little after 
noon, passing close by the town, where a tolerable 
market was held, and where I provided myself with 
corn for the next few days. The town of Dan-Fawa 
is tolerably populous, and there are even a good 
many huts outside the walls; but I was astonished 
at observing the filthy condition of the pond from 
which the inhabitants procure their supply of water. 
It could not fail to confirm my former conjecture, 
that most of the diseases of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially the guinea-worm, are due to this dirt and filth, 
which they swallow at certain seasons of the year in 
this sort of water. 

Having lost some time in the market, I overtook my 
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people as they were winding along the steep bank of 
a considerable river, which, taking a northerly course, 
and evidently identical with the watercourse at 
Katuru, joins the great valley of Gdber, a few miles 
to the north-west of Sansanne “Aisa. At the place 
where we crossed, it was about 200 yards broad, but 
very shallow at the time, being only a foot deep and 
full of sandbanks ; but I was not a little astonished to 
find that it contained a very great quantity of fish, 
numbers of people being employed in catching them 
by the beating of drums. Although the bank was 
so steep, there were evident signs that a short time 
before, it had been covered by the water, and part of 
the crops, even beyond its border, had been damaged 
by the inundation. 

The country appeared to be well inhabited. A 
little further on we passed on our left a populous 
walled town called Déle, and an apparently larger 
place became visible on the other side, the pasture- 
grounds being covered with extremely fine cattle. 
After we had crossed the river, I found that the 
highest stalks of Indian corn, which was fast ripen- 
ing, measured not less than twenty-eight feet. Be- 
sides sorghum, sweet potatoes, or dankali, were also 
cultivated here to a great extent. Having then 
crossed a stony tract, we again reached the town of 
Moriki, where the river approaches to within a few 
hundred yards.* On the high ground close to the 

* The watercourse is here still of considerable size, and comes 


a good many miles from the south-east, from a place called G6- 
zaki, skirting the towns of Katri-n-Namdda, and Goga. 
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border of the town, a market-place spreads out. 
Having observed the narrowness of the lanes, I pre- 
ferred encamping a considerable distance beyond the 
town near a hamlet, surrounded by a thick fence, 
and inhabited by Fulbe, of the tribes of the Jaka- 
bawa and Kukodawa. The neighbourhood of Moriki 
was said to be infested by the inhabitants of the 
town of Tléta, who were reported to make nightly 
forays, carrying away horses and cattle; but not- 
withstanding this information, we had an undisturbed 
night’s rest, although I thought it prudent to fire 
several shots. 

Having dried our tent a little from the  jfonaay, 
extremely heavy dew which had fallen tober 9 
during the night, we set out to join our companions. 
Traversing the same rocky district through which 
we had passed on our outward journey, we reached 
again the well-known place of Duchi, and entering 
with difficulty the obstructed lanes of the village 
where we lost another of our camels, pitched our tent 
on a small open square opposite the house where the 
ghaladima had taken up his quarters. Some tamarind 
trees on the slope of a rocky eminence, which rose 
close behind our resting place, afforded us a tolerable 
shelter during the hot hours of the day. 

Our day’s march carried us as far aS Tuesday, 
Bunka, with the loss of another of our ©°toPer 10th. 
camels, and we encamped this time inside the town 
in a tolerably spacious courtyard, the surrounding 
fields being now covered with tall crops, and not 
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affording sufficient ground for encamping. Alto- 
gether the country presented a very different as- 
pect from what it had done on our outward jour- 
ney, and the watercourse near Zyrmi with its steep 
banks, offered a difficult passage, although the water 
was not more than a foot and a half deep. My 
camels being either knocked up or having entirely 
succumbed, I endeavoured in vain to procure a good 
ox of burden, the principal reason of my difficulty 
being, that I was not provided with shells, and, in 
consequence, I had some trouble the next day in 
reaching the town of Kammané, where the ghaladima 
took up his quarters. Already on the road, I had 
observed a good deal of indigo and cotton culti- 
vated between the sorghum. Even here close to the 
town, we found the grounds divided between the 
cultivation of rice and indigo; and I soon learnt that 
the whole industry of the inhabitants consisted in 
weaving and dyeing. They have very little millet of 
any kind, so that their food is chiefly limited to 
ground-nuts or kolche They have no cattle, but their 
cotton is celebrated on account of its strength, and 
the shirts which they dye here, are distinguished for 
the peculiar lustre which they know how to give to 
them. Although the inhabitants have only about 
twenty horses, they are able, according to their own 
statement, to bring into the field not less than 5000 
archers. However exaggerated this statement may 
be, they had not found it very difficult, the pre- 
ceding year, to drive back the expedition of the 
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Gdéberawa; for they keep their wall in excellent 
repair, and even at present only one gate was pass- 
able at all for laden animals, the others being only 
accessible by a kaddrku or narrow drawbridge. 
The whole interior of the town presented an inte- 
resting aspect, tall dum-palms shooting up between 
the several granite mounds which rise to a consider- 
able elevation *, while the courtyards exhibited a 
great deal of industry, the people being busy with 
their labours till late in the evening. The proprietor 
of the courtyard where J had taken up my quarters 
treated me with the favourite drink of furd soon after 
my arrival, and with tuwo in the evening. I was 
also fortunate enough to obtain some milk from the 
vilagers outside. 

It was rather late when we left this place pyursaay, 
for another long forced march, a dense fog = *toPer 1211 
enveloping the country; but it was still much too 
early for my noble friend the ghaladima, who was 
busy installing a new governor, for which he received 
a present of a horse and large heaps of shells, so that 
it was almost ten o’clock before we had fairly entered 
upon our march. This district being very danger- 
ous, we proceeded on with great haste, and I really 
conjectured that it was in truth the unsafe state of the 


* Kammané is one of those places which are distinguished on 
account of their granite mounds, and which extend from A’yo 
and Magaré to Chabané, A’jjia, and the fifteen rocky mounds of 
Kotérkoshé, where the Sultan of Sdkoto had the preceding year 
directed his expedition. 
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road which had caused the delay of our departure, the 
people being anxious to disappoint the enemy, who, 
if they had heard the news of our arrival in this place, 
would of course expect that we should set out in the 
morning. Having made our way for about six hours 
through a dense forest, we left a yranite mound and the 
ivy-mantled wall of Rubo on one side, with a fine rimi 
and abundance of fresh grass of tall growth. The 
forest then became clearer, and we reached a consider- 
able tebki, or pond, which being regarded as the end 
of the dangerous tract, my companions came to con- 
gratulate me upon having now at length escaped the 
dangers of the road. However, our day’s march was 
still tolerably long, extending altogether to twelve 
hours; and being rather unwell that day, I had con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping up with the troop. 
In consequence of our late departure, we had to 
traverse the most difficult part of our route, that 
nearest to U’mmadaw, which is intersected by granite 
blocks, in the dark, so that our march was frequently 
obstructed, especially at a spot where two mighty 
granitic masses left only a narrow passage. A good 


deal of indigo is here cultivated between the millet ; 


and the town itself is very spacious; but arriving at 
so late an hour, we had great difficulty in obtaining 
quarters, all the open grounds being covered with 
corn, and we were glad to find at length an open 
square where we might pitch our tent. 

Friday, Here my route separated from that of the 
October 19th. ohaladima, as I was going to Kand, while 
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he, again, along this roundabout way (the direct route 
having been almost entirely broken up by the enemy), 
directed his steps towards Katsena. After satis- 
fying our appetites, for which we had not been able 
to provide the preceding night, I took a small present 
with me, and went to bid farewell to the ghaladima 
and those of his suite who had been particularly kind 
to me; and I hope that they will long remember me. 
Having fulfilled this duty, I proceeded with my 
people, in order to continue my march alone. The 
country was tolerably open, broken only here and 
there by granite rocks, while the vegetation was en- 
livened now and then by duim-palms. Cultivation 
was limited to certain tracts; but, notwithstanding 
the unsafe state of the country, the pasture-grounds 
were not quite destitute of cattle ; and being at length 
able to travel according to my own inclinations, I en- 
joyed the scenery extremely. It had been my original 
intention to pursue the road to Koréfi; but, by mis- 
take, after leaving Wurméd, I had got into the track 
leading to Birchi. I reached this latter town after a 
march of altogether about twelve miles, having crossed 
my former route from Kurayé to Kurrefi. I found that 
almost all the male inhabitants of the place had joined 
the expedition against Kaura; and I pitched my tent 
in front of the house of the ghaladima, but was invited 
by the people who were left as guardians to pass the 
hot hours of the day in the cool entrance-hall of his 
courtyard. Although the place does not exhibit any 
great signs of wealth or comfort, [ was glad to find 
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that the corn here was much cheaper than in U’mma- 
daw. I was also enabled to buy some butter. More- 
over, the absence of the governor exercised no un- 
favourable influence upon my treatment, which was 
very kind: an old mallem especially evinced a friendly 
disposition towards me. : 

After a march of about fourteen miles, 
passing by the town of Rawédé, where a 
small market was held, and traversing the suburb of 
Sakassar, with its beautiful “‘ngdboré,” or fig-trees, 
we reached the town of Maje, which had been repre- 
sented to us as rich in cattle and milk, but which I 
found half deserted ; the town having greatly declined 
about twelve years previously, when the whole country, 
including the places Takabawa, Matazu, Kordéfi, and 
Kurkojango, revolted, and gave free passage to an 
army of the Gdéberawa. I was glad to buy a good 
sheep for 1500 shells. The governor of the place 
was absent in Katsena, where he generally resides. 
We had pitched our tent in the shade of a beautiful 
fig-tree, and passed the afternoon very pleasantly ; 
but were greatly troubled during the — by the 
numbers of mosquitoes. 

Rising at an early hour, and draveeele a fine 
country, I reached the large town of Kusada in the 
afternoon, and encamped here, outside, not far from 
the market-place, which at the time of my arrival was 
quite untenanted ; but the following night it became 
well frequented by a number of travellers who 
sought quarters there. On this march I observed a 


Saturday, 
October 14th. 
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specimen of industry on a small scale, exercised by 
the inhabitants of the town of Maje, who buy sour 
milk in a place called Kankia, at a considerable 
distance, and supply the town of Kordfi with it. 
Numerous villages were lying on either side of our 
path, cultivated and uncultivated ground succeeding 
alternately; Indian millet being here the chief product 
besides cotton. The pasture-grounds also were en- 
livened by a good number of horses. 

Pursuing from this point my old road through the 
fine province of Kand, rich in all kinds of produce, 
and well stocked with cattle, and encamping the next 
night close beyond the town of Bichi, I reached the 
town of Kanoé in the afternoon of the 17th, having 
sent one of my people in advance. 
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SECOND RESIDENCE IN KANO, UNDER UNFAVOURABLE CIRCUM- 
STANCES. —MARCH TO KUKAWA. 


On my arrival in Kand, I found everything pre- 
pared, and took up my quarters in a house provided 
for me; but I was greatly -disappointed in finding 
neither letters nor supplies; being entirely desti- 
tute of means, and having several debts to pay in 
this place,—amongst others, the money due to my 
servants, to whom [I had paid nothing during the 
whole journey from Kukawa to Timbuktu, and back. 
I was scarcely able to explain how all this could 
have happened; having fully relied upon finding 
here everything I wanted, together with satisfactory 
information with regard to the proceedings of Mr. 
Vogel and his companions, whose arrival in Kukawa 
I had as yet only accidentally learned from a libe- 
rated slave in Sékoto. But fortunately, without re- 
lying much upon Sidi Rashid, the man whom I 
knew to be at the time the agent of Her Majesty’s 
Vice Consul in Murzuk, I had given my confidence at 
once to Sidi “Ali, the merchant whom I have mentioned 
already in the account of my former stay in this place, 
as a tolerably trustworthy person, and whose good-will _ 
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I endeavoured at once to secure, by sacrificing to him 
almost everything I had left of value, including a small 
six-barrelled pistol. In return, he promised to supply 
my wants till I should be put in possession of the 
money and merchandise which I had deposited in 
Zinder. 

The first thing, therefore, which I had to do the 
next morning, after having paid my compliments to 
the ghaladima and the governor, and made to each of 
them a handsome present, such as my means would 
allow, was to send my servant Mohammed el Gatréni, 
upon whom I could fully rely, to Zinder; giving 
him full instructions, and promising him a handsome 
present, if he should succeed in bringing away all 
my effects, both those which had been deposited 
on a former occasion, and the merchandise which 
had been forwarded on my account at a later pe- 
riod; and a smaller one in case he should only find 
the latter portion: for, after all, I was by no means 
sure that the box of ironware and the four hundred 
dollars had remained safe during the severe civil 
struggles which had agitated Bérnu during my ab- 
sence. Meanwhile, till the return of this messenger, I 
endeavoured to pass my time as usefully as possible, 
by completing a survey of the town which I had 
begun during my former residence, but was far from 
having finished. At the same time the state of my 
health, on account of the close quarters in which I was 
here lodged, after having roved about in the open air 
for so long a time, required uninterrupted exercise. 
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Owing to the change in my mode of living, severe fits 
of fever attacked me repeatedly. 

Kané will always remain one of the most un- 
favourable localities for Europeans in this region ; 
and it was well that Mr. Vogel, for the first year after 
his arrival in Negroland, purposely avoided this 
spot. Even my animals did not escape the malig- 
nant effect of the climate. Three of my horses 
were seized, one after the other, with a contagious 
disease, commencing with a swelling of the thighs, 
and from thence spreading to the breast and the head, 
and generally proving fatal in six or eight days. In 
this way I lost two out of my three horses, including 
my old companion, who had carried me through so 
many dangerous campaigns, and who had shared all 
my fatigues and sufferings for nearly three years ; but 
the small and ugly, but strong horse which the Sultan 
of Sékoto had made me a present of, escaped with its 
life. This disease which attacked my horses, of course, 
interfered greatly with my excursions, and took away 
almost all the pleasure which they would otherwise 
have afforded, as | was reduced to the necessity of 
making use of very indifferent animals. Nevertheless, 
I enjoyed greatly the open country which extended 
outside the gates of this picturesque but extremely 
dirty town, dotted with large villages at no great 
distance; and I followed up especially, with great 
interest, the easterly of the three roads which diverge 
from the Ké6fa-n-kura, and which leads to the small 
rivulet known as the Kogi-n-Kan6é. Occasionally also 
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I went to visit some cattle-pens, in order to get a little 
fresh milk, which I was unable to procure in the town ; 
for inside the place I succeeded only after great exer- 
tion in obtaining a little goat’s milk. The pools pro- 
duced by the rainy season had now dried up almost 
everywhere, and that peculiar kind of sorghum called 
‘“‘maiwa” had been harvested; and a few days after- 
wards, while making another excursion, to the south, 
I met the servants of the governor gathering the corn 
for their master. 

Besides my own private concerns, and the anxiety 
produced by the urgency of my debts and the uncer- 
tainty with regard to the property left by me in Zin- 
der, there were two objects which attracted my whole 
attention and caused me a good deal of perplexity 
and hesitation. The first of these was the expedition 
sent by the English government up the river Bénuwé, 
of which I had not the slightest idea at the time when 
it was carried out, for the despatches which I had 
received in Timbuktu, after so much delay, did not 
contain a word about such a proceeding; and the 
letters which were forwarded afterwards to my ad- 
dress, informing me that such an expedition was to 
be undertaken, remained in Kukawa, and I did not 
get them until my arrival in that place at the end 
of December. Thus it was not until the 29th October 
that, just in the same manner as I had heard acci- 
dentally in Sdékoto of the arrival of Mr. Vogel in 
Kukawa, I was informed here, by the report of the 
natives, of such an expedition having taken place. I 
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at first thought that it was undertaken by Captain 
M‘Leod, of whose proposal to ascend the Niger I 
had accidentally gleaned some information through 
a number of the Galignani, and it was not until the 
13th November that I succeeded in meeting the person 
who had seen the expedition with his own eyes. This 
man informed me that the expedition consisted of one 
large boat, he did not know whether of iron or of 
wood, and two smaller ones, containing altogether 
seven gentlemen and seventy slaves, he of course 
taking the Kroomen for slaves. Moreover, I learned 
from him that the members of this expedition had not 
gone as far as Yola, the capital of A’damawa, as the 
governor of Hamarruwa had warned them not to go 
up to that place with their steamer, on account of the 
narrow passage between the mountains. He also 
informed me, that they had commenced their home 
journey earlier than had been expected, and that he 
himself, having proceeded to Yakoba in order to pro- 
cure more ivory for them, had found them gone on 
his return. 

The other circumstance which greatly occupied my 
mind at this time, was the state of affairs in Kukawa. 
For in the beginning, on the first news of the revolu- 
tion in Bérnu, and of the Sheikh ‘Omar being dethroned 
and his vizier slain, I had given up my project of 
returning by Bornu, intending to try again the dif- 
cult road by A‘ir. Ata later season, however, when 
I heard on the road that ‘Omar was again installed, I 
cherished the hope that it might be possible to take 
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the safer route by the Tebu country, especially as I 
received the news of a most sanguinary struggle 
having taken place between the Kél-owi and the Keél- 
gerés. In this struggle a great many of the noblest 
men of the former were said to have fallen, together 
with several hundred of the common people on both 
sides. I was sorry to hear that in this struggle my 
best friends had succumbed. 

Meanwhile the news from Kukawa remained very 
unsatisfactory, and false rumours were continually 
brought from thence. Thus it was reported on 
the 1st November that the Sugtirti had vanquished 
‘Omar, who had made his escape accompanied only 
by a couple of horsemen; and it was not until the 
9th that we received trustworthy news that he was 
holding his position steadily against the intrigues 
of the party of his brother, whom he kept in prison. 
It was with great satisfaction, that I saw messengers 
from ‘Omar arrive, in the course of a few days, in 
order to present his compliments to the governor 
of this place. I at once had them called to my 
house, and made them a few presents, in order to 
express my satisfaction at their master having re- 
covered his kingdom, and still holding his position; 
for it was a most important point with me to see my 
road to Bérnu clear, and to meet there with Mr. 
Vogel and his party, in order to give him my ad- 
vice and assistance with respect to the countries 
which it was most desirable that he should explore. 
But in the situation in which I was thus placed, it 
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proved most difficult to obtain the means of reaching 
Kukawa, as I had no money at my disposal. For, 
to my great disappointment, the servant whom I had 
sent to Zinder on the 18th, in order to bring from 
thence the property which I had deposited there, 
as well as the merchandise which had arrived after- 
wards, returned on the 4th November empty-handed, 
bringing nothing but a few letters. It was now that 
I heard that the news of my death had been every- 
where believed, and that a servant of Mr. Vogel’s, to- 
gether with a slave of ‘Abd e’ Rahman’s, had arrived 
in Zinder from Kukawa, and had taken away all the 
merchandise that had reached that place on my ac- 
count, the box with the 400 dollars and the cutlery 
having been stolen long before, immediately after the 
assassination of the sherif. 

Thus, then, I was left destitute also from this side, 
and I felt the want of supplies the more, as my head- 
man, ‘Alf el A’geren, supported by the wording of the 
contract which I had entered into with him, had 
claimed here peremptorily the payment of the rest of 
his salary, which amounted to 111 dollars, and I had 
been obliged to request Sidi “Ali to pay him this sum 
on my account. This man had cost me very dear, 
and if I had possessed sufficient means I should have 
discharged him in Timbuktu, as he there threw off all 
allegiance and obedience to me as soon as he became 
aware of the dangers which surrounded me. He was 
likewise of very little service to me on my return 
journey ; but of course he was now anxious to excuse 
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himself for his conduct on the road, and even laid 
claim to the present which I had promised him in 
the event of his conduct proving quite to my satis- 
faction. This, however, I refused with good reason ; 
and I was glad to find that my other servants, whose 
salaries amounted altogether to nearly 200 dollars, 
were willing to wait for their payment until we 
reached Kukawa. 

However, the parcel which my servant brought me 
from Zinder was not quite devoid of subjects of gra- 
tification, as, besides a few letters from Europe, in- 
cluding a map of South Africa by Mr. Cooley, it 
contained two beautifully written Arabic letters, one 
addressed to “Aliyu, the emir of Sdkoto, and the 
other, a general letter of recommendation addressed 
by Her Majesty’s consul in Tripoli to the chiefs of 
the Fulbe. These letters I had expressly written 
for, and if I had received them two years earlier, 
they would have been of great service to me. As 
it was, I sent the letter destined for “Aliyu to the 
governor, who was so much pleased with it that 
he forwarded it by a special messenger, accompanied 
by a letter from myself, wherein I expressed my 
regret that I had not been able to present this letter 
to him on my personal visit, while at the same time I 
excused myself for not being able at the time to send 
him a small present, not having found here any sup- 
plies, and being entirely destitute of means. Having 
heard a report, which afterwards proved to be false, 
that the governor of Hamarruwa had formed the in- 
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tention of attacking the people in the English steamer 
_ with a large force, I took the opportunity of protest- 
ing, in this letter, against such proceedings, giving 
the chief a plain statement of the peaceable intentions 
of the expedition. 

The parcel which my servant had brought me from 
Zinder seemed also to hold out the prospect of material 
aid; for the letter from Mr. Dickson, dated the latter 
part of 1853, wherein he at the same time informed 
me, to my great disappointment, that he was about to 
leave his post for the Crimea, contained two letters 
of recommendation to a couple of Ghadamsi merchants, 
of the names of Haj A’hmed ben Sliman and Moham- 
med ben Musa, who, as he informed me, had property 
of his own in their hands, in order to assist me in 
case I should be in want of money. But when I sent 
these letters to their destination they were very coldly 
received, and it was intimated to me that I could not 
be accommodated. The disappointment which the 
awkwardness of my pecuniary circumstances caused 
me, was soothed in some degree by the offer which 
the Fezzani merchant Khweldi, whose kindness. to 
me I have mentioned on a previous occasion, made 
me at the same time, of lending me 200 dollars in 
cash. In the afternoon of the 14th, a servant of his 
arrived with the money, which, however, did not suf- 
fice for my actual wants, as I had to return to Sidi 
“Ali the/111 dollars which he had paid to my servant 
‘Ali el “Ageren. After having made a suitable pre- 
sent to the messenger, I had therefore only a very 
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small sum remaining; and the disappointment which 
I had experienced with regard to my luggage, made 
me reluctant to forego the project which I had 
formed of taking home with me specimens of the 
manutactures of this place. I had also to buy two 
horses and a couple of camels, together with sundry 
other articles, and I was therefore obliged to procure 
further means, however difficult it might be. I had 
even a great deal of trouble with Sidi “Ali, who put 
off his promise to accommodate me from day to day. 
At length, having, on the 10th of November, writ- 
ten an energetic letter to this merchant, it was agreed 
that the affair between myself and the Ghadamsi mer- 
chants, who refused to lend me money, although they 
had English property in their hands, should be re- 
ferred to the ghaladima, who granted me a public 
interview for the purpose. In this audience, in which 
a great number of other people were present, the 
merchants founded their refusal to comply with my 
request on the old date of the letter in which they 
were ordered to attend to my wishes; and it was 
not until the ghaladima had ordered them to bring 
into his presence all that they possessed of the 
British agent’s property that they agreed the fol- 
lowing day to lend me a sum of money, at the usual 
rate of one hundred per cent. Being obliged to 
agree to this condition, as it had never been my in- 
tention to oblige them by force to grant me a loan 
without allowing them their usual profit, I stipulated 
to receive from them 500,000 shells, equal in this 
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place to 200 dollars, on the condition that 400 should 
be repaid in Tripoli, at four months’ date. This loan, 
which would not have been necessary at allif [had found 
my supplies, enabled me, on the other hand, to send 
off my despatches with the greatest ease and security, 
as it was, of course, the interest of these merchants to 
have these letters forwarded to Tripoli by the safest 
and shortest route. A courier was therefore des- 
patched immediately, who being an experienced and 
well-known person, would be able to make his way 
through the country of A’ir, which in its temporarily 
disturbed state was closed to any one else. The only 
thing which caused me some displeasure in this trans- 
action, was the circumstance that these merchants 
from Ghadames had the insolence, although half of 
the money with which they trade is Christian money, 
to call the Christians, in the presence of the ghala- 
dima, by the offensive name of “ Kafarawa,” (“ the 
infidels,”) and I made a serious protest against such 
a term being employed in official transactions. 

The difficulty which I had in supplying my wants, 
and purchasing the articles that in my opinion were 
necessary for my outfit, was the greater, as every- 
thing was very dear at the time, the merchants 
being of opinion, on account of the turbulent state 
of the road, that no caravan from the north would 
arrive that year. Camels especially were exceed- 
ingly dear, seven fine animals which Khweldi had 
sent from Zinder, being sold for 60,000 shells each, 
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a very high price for a camel. I deemed myself 
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therefore very fortunate in being able to purchase 
a she-camel of inferior quality for 45,000. I also 
was so lucky as to buy an excellent mare for 70,000 
shells, or less than thirty dollars. Having thus at 
length provided for all my wants, ‘I got everything 
ready for starting on the 21st; and heartily glad 
I was when I was fairly embarked on this the last 
stage of my journeying in Negroland, with the pro- 
spect before me, that, in six months or so, I might 
again breathe the invigorating air of the north. 

I therefore cheerfully took leave of my friends from 
the far-west, who were to follow as soon as possible to 
Kuikawa, for although they were not likely to be of 
any further assistance to me, they wanted to lay the 
chief of that country under some contribution for 
their own benefit and that of their master. I then 
pursued my journey with great cheerfulness; and al- 
though the general character of the country was not 
new to me, yet the route which I was obliged to take, 
had not been travelled by me before. The road, 
although perhaps less populous, seemed to possess 
the advantage of richer vegetation, and deléb-palms 
especially formed the ornament of many a hamlet, or 
of the open scenery. Fine cattle also were to be 
seen in considerable numbers, and altogether it was 
a pleasant ride. Thus, after a march of about eleven 
miles, we reached the town of Wase, or Wasa, 
and here took up our quarters. But, as usual, we 
found the gate so narrow, that we were obliged to 
take most of the luggage off the camels, and this 
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was the reason that we always preferred encamping 
outside; although here it was deemed too unsafe. 
Even inside the place, the people were very much 
afraid of thieves. The town was tolerably populous, 
and the courtyards were fenced with hedges of living 
trees, almost in the same way as U’ba, and the one 
where we lodged was well shaded. Although, in the 
present disturbed state of the country, and with the 
prospect of another expedition of Bokhari, the in- 
habitants did not feel much at their ease, we were 
nevertheless tolerably well treated. 

We had the same difficulty in getting 
out of the town, as we had in entering 
it, so that I was quite sick of these places, and re- 
solved if possible never to enter one again. The sor- 
ghum, or Indian corn, had just been cut, but was 
lying on the ground unthrashed, or rather unbeaten. 
The dordéwa-tree, or Bassia Parkii, which seemed to 
be the prevailing tree in this district, appeared in 
great numbers a little further on, and even date-trees 
were seen, close to a hamlet. Having then passed 
through a more open country, the scenery became 
exceedingly fine, and continued so as far as the town 
of Sabd-n-gari, which we passed at some distance on 
our left. The market-place, enlivened by two beau- 
tiful baure-trees, remained close at the side of our 
track. It was here that the governor of Kané in- 
tended to collect his troops in order to oppose Bo- 
khari; but it was not very likely, taking into account 
his own want of energy, and the cowardly disposition 
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of his host, that he would offer serious resistance to 
that energetic and enterprising chief, with his warlike 
bands, elated by victory and pillage. 

Twelve miles beyond Sabé-n-gari, through a less 
favoured district, we reached the town of Yerimari, sur- 
rounded with a keffi, while on its outer side a market 
was just being held. But there being here no food for 
the camels, we proceeded on, through a district covered 
with underwood, until we reached, about two miles 
beyond, a village called “ Gida-n-Alla,” (‘‘the house 
of God,”) which, besides being surrounded with a 
keffi, was so completely hidden behind a dense covert 
of trees, which form a natural defence, that we could 
scarcely discover it. But inside this covert there was a 
fine open field, whereon we pitched our tent, and were 
soon visited by the mayor and the chief inhabitants, 
who behaved in a very friendly manner towards us, 
and provided us with everything we wanted, the place 
being rich in small millet and Indian corn. The 
village was however very badly supplied with water, 
the well being at a great distance. The camping- 
ground was extremely pleasant, the open green being 
varied by dense groups of trees, and the vegetation 
being moreover enlivened by a good many deléb- 
palms. 

The road which we pursued the following day was 
more beset by thorny bushes, but here also deléb- 
palms were numerous, and dordwa and tamarind 
trees contributed to enliven more favoured spots. 
Thus we reached the place where this northern route 
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is joined by a more southerly one which passes by 
Gezawa, but not the same track which I had pursued 
on my former journey. Here we continued on, at an 
accelerated pace, as all the people whom we met were 
flying in haste before Bokhari. Thus we passed Duk- 
awa, a considerable village, fortified with a keffi, and 
surrounded with numbers of monkey-bread trees, 
which at present were destitute of foliage, although 
the fruit was just ripening. As the heat became rather 
oppressive, especially as we were not provided with 
water, all the ponds being now dried up, I rode in ad- 
vance to Hobiri, fortified, like most of the hamlets here- 
abouts, with a stockade, and adorned outside by large 
tamarind and monkey-bread trees, and, while watering 
the horses, refreshed myself with a little sour-milk. 
Passing then through a dense forest, [ reached the well 
in front of the town of Gérki. My people had already 
arrived, but had not yet succeeded in obtaining the 
smallest quantity of water, the well, although not very 
deep, being rather poor, considering the number -of 
people which it had to supply. I had, in conse- 
quence, to pay 300 shells for supplying the wants of 
myself and my animals. Not feeling any greater in- 
clination this time to encamp inside Gérki than I had 
done on my former journey, I chose my own camping- 
ground on the north side of the town. It was a pleasant 
spot ; but, unfortunately, it was too near a large 
monkey-bread tree, which in the course of the night 
afforded to an audacious thief an excellent cover, 
under which to proceed twice to a very clever per- 
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formance of his art. I would strongly advise any 
future traveller in these districts, the inhabitants of 
which are very expert thieves, to take care not to 
pitch his tent too neara large tree. As it was, to my 
great disgust, the fellow succeeded in carrying away, 
first the tobe, and then the trowsers, belonging to one 
of my servants; but I strongly suspected one of the 
inhabitants of Hobiri, from whom I had bought, the 
previous evening, an ox of burden for 9000 shells, to 
be the culprit. Gérki is famous on account of the 
many thefts which are committed in its neighbour- 
hood. 

Although I had not paid my respects to the go- 
vernor of the town, he accompanied me the next 
morning with ten horsemen, four of whom were 
his own sons. He himself was quite a stately per- 
son and well mounted. Having then taken leave 
of him at the frontier of the territory of Kand 
and Bérnu, I reached the town of Birmenawa, the 
small frontier town of Bdérnu, which I have men- 
tioned on my former journey, but which, at present, 
had assumed more remarkable political importance, 
as it had not made its subjection to Shéri, the pre- 
sent ruler of Gummel, but still adhered to his oppo- 
nent and rival, the governor of Tymbi. On this 
account, the inhabitants of this town endeavoured to 
cut off the peaceable intercourse between Gummel 
and Kand, and I thought it necessary, in order to 
prevent any unpleasantness, to pay my respects to 
the petty chief, and to procure his good will by a 
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small present, while my camels pursued the direct 
track. Thus we reached Gimmel, and encamped 
outside at some distance from the wall to the north- 
east. 

I had left this town on my former journey in the 
enjoyment of a considerable degree of wealth and 
comfort, under the rule of the old Dan Tanédma. But 
civil war, which cuts short the finest germs of human 
prosperity, had been raging here; the person ap- 
pointed by Bérnu as the successor of the former go- 
vernor having been vanquished by his rival Shéri, 
who, having taken possession of the town after much 
serious fighting, had again been driven out by the 
governor of Zinder sent against him by the Sheikh 
of Bérnu. Having taken refuge in the territory of 
Kano, and collected there fresh strength, the rebel- 
lious governor had reconquered his seat, where he 
was now tacitly acknowledged by his liege lord, in 
the weak state to which the kingdom of Bérnu had 
been reduced by the civil war. The town was almost 
desolate, while the palace had been ransacked, pillaged, 
and destroyed by fire, and the new governor himself, 
who, after a long struggle with his rival and near 
kinsman, had at length succeeded in taking possession 
of this government, was residing amidst the towering 
ruins of the royal residence, blackened by fire, and ex- 
hibiting altogether the saddest spectacle. It was with 
a melancholy feeling, that I remembered the beautiful 
tamarind-tree, which spread its shade over the whole 
courtyard of the palace, where, on my former visit, 
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I had witnessed the pompous ceremonies of this petty 
court. All now presented an appearance of poverty 
and misery. The governor himself, a man of about 
thirty-five years of age, and with features void of 
expression, was dressed in a very shabby manner, 
wearing nothing but a black tobe, and having his 
head uncovered. There was, however, another man 
sitting by his side, whose exterior was more impos- 
ing; but I soon recognised him as my old friend 
Mohammed e’ Sfaksi, who had accompanied us on 
our outset from Murzuk, and who, from being an 
agent of Mr. Gagliuffi, had become, through suc- 
cessful trading and speculation, a wealthy merchant 
himself. He was now speculating upon the suc- 
cessful issue of an expedition of his protector against 
the town of Birmendwa, the inhabitants of which 
braved the authority of the governor. But for- 
tunately the debt which Mr. Richardson had con- 
tracted with him had at length been paid, and he 
expressed nothing but kindly feelings towards me, 
and congratulated me, as it appeared sincerely, upon 
my safe return from my dangerous undertaking, 
praising my courage and perseverance in the highest 
terms before his friend the governor. Presenting to 
the latter a small gift, consisting of a red cap and 
turban, together with a flask of rose-oil, I requested 
him to furnish me with a guide, in order to accom- 
pany me to the governor of Mashena. He con- 
sented to do so, although, perhaps, he never intended 
to perform his promise ; and I myself at the time had 
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no idea of the difficulties with which such a pro- 
ceeding would be accompanied, as the road to Malam, 
where the governor at Mashena at present resided, 
led close to the territory of Tymbi, the residence of 
Shéri’s rival. 

Having returned to my tent outside the town, I 
was visited by several of my former acquaintances, and 
among others by Mohammed Abéaktta, the remark- 
able freed slave from Yéruba, whom I have mentioned 
on a former occasion. But the most interesting visit 
was that of E’ Sfaksi in the evening, who brought 
me a quantity of sweetmeats from his well supplied 
household, and spent several hours with me, giving 
me the first authentic account of the state of affairs 
in Bérnu, as well as of the English expedition which 
had arrived there. As a reward for his friendly 
feeling and for his information, I presented him with 
a young heifer, which the governor of the town had 
sent me as a present. 

My camels having proved insufficient for the 
journey before them, I was looking out for fresh 
ones, but in the present reduced state of the place 
was not able to procure any, a circumstance which 
caused me afterwards a great deal of delay on my 
journey. 

Monday, After losing much time awaiting the 

Nov. 27th. coming of the guide who had been pro- 
mised me, I started after my people whom I had 
allowed to go on with the camels. The road in conse- 
quence of the civil war which had raged between Shéri 
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and his rival, had become quite desolate. ‘The in- 
habitants had deserted their native villages, leaving 
the crops standing ripe in the fields, and forsaking 
everything which had been dear to them. Not a 
single human being was to be seen for a stretch of 
more than twenty-five miles, when at length we fell 
in with a party of native travellers, or fataki, who 
were going to Kand. We soon after reached the small 
town of Fanyakangwa, surrounded by a wall and 
stockade, and encamped on the stubble-fields which 
were covered with small dum-bush, not far from a 
deep well, and we were glad to find that we had at 
length reached a land of tolerable plenty, the corn 
being just half the price it was in Gummel. There 
were also a great number of cattle, and I had a 
plentiful supply of milk; but water was at the pre- 
sent season very scanty, and I could scarcely imagine 
what the people would do in the dry season. 

A march of a little more than two miles brought 
us to Maldm, consisting of two villages, the eastern 
one being encompassed by a clay wall which was 
being repaired, while the western one, where the pre- 
sent governor resided, was just being surrounded 
with a stockade. Between the two villages lies the 
market-place where a market is held every Sunday 
and Thursday. The present governor of Mashena, 
whose father I had visited on my former journey, is 
a young and inexperienced man, who may have some 
difficulty in protecting his province in the turbu- 
lent state into which the empire of Bérnu has been 
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plunged, in consequence of the civil war raging be- 
tween the Sheikh ‘Omar and his brother ‘Abd e’ 
Rahman. 

While staying here during the hot hours, I was 
visited by several Arab traders, one of whom in- 
formed me that Mr. Vogel had gone on a journey to 
Mandara, but without taking with him any of his com- 
panions. I left in the afternoon as early as the heat 
of the midday hours allowed me, in order to continue 
my journey towards the town of Mashena. We en- 
camped this evening at the well belonging to a 
village called Allamaibe, a name not unfrequent in 
this region, and we were most hospitably treated by 
the inhabitants who, enjoying themselves with music 
and dancing, celebrated also my own arrival with a 
song; they moreover sent me several dishes of native 
food. 


Wednesday, 
Nov. 29th. 


The whole tract which we traversed in 
pursuing our road from hence to the town 
of Mashena, was chiefly adorned with duim-palms, 
which did not cease till just before we reached De- 
manmaria; and the country was tolerably well in- 
habited and exhibited some signs of industry. Cattle 
also were not wanting; and I observed that at a 
village which we passed near the town of Mairimaja, 
although it was then nearly half-past nine.o’clock in 
the morning, the cattle had not yet been driven out. 
Here the water did not seem to be at any great depth 
below the surface, some of the wells measuring not more 
than four fathoms. Having then traversed a district 
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where the tamarind tree was the greatest ornament, 
we reached the town of Mashena, with its rocky emi- 
nences scattered about the landscape, and encamped 
a few hundred yards to the west of the town. I 
have made a few observations with regard to this 
place on my former journey, but neither then nor at 
this time, did I visit the interior. I will only add, that 
it was in this place that the sherif Mohammed el 
Fasi, the agent of the vizier of Bérnu in Zinder, with 
whom my supplies had been deposited, was slain in 
the revolution of the preceding year. Not long 
after I had pitched my tent, I received a visit 
from an Arab, of the name of ‘Abd Alléhi Shén, 
who had assisted the usurper ‘Abd e’ Rahman as a 
sort of broker, and who, in consequence, had been 
exiled by the Sheikh ‘Omar as soon as the latter 
again recovered possession of the supreme power, and 
it was in order to beg me to solicit his pardon at the 
hands of the Sheikh, that he addressed himself to me. 
He also informed me, that the road was at present 
by no means safe, being greatly infested by the people 
of Bedde, who were taking advantage of the weak 
state to which the Bornu kingdom had been reduced 
by the civil war. Corn was here exceedingly dear, 
or rather not to be had at all, and beans was the only 
thing I could procure. 

From hence I followed at first my former track, 
till I came to the place where on that occasion I had 
lost my road ; and here I took a more southerly direc- 
tion, and passed the hot hours in Lamiso, a middle- 
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sized town surrounded with a low rampart of earth. 
Outside the town there was a market-place, where a 
market was just being held, tolerably well supplied, 
not only with corn, but also with cotton ; besides these, 
beans, dodéwa, the dum-fruit, dried fish, and indigo, 
formed the chief articles for sale; and I bought here 
a pack-ox for 10,000 shells. As soon as the bargain 
was concluded, I again pursued my journey, and, 
after some time, fell into my old track. Having 
thus reached the town of Allamay, I pitched my tent 
inside the thick fence of thorny bushes. I had 
passed this town also on my former journey, and had 
then been greatly pleased at the sight of a numerous 
herd of cattle; but in the present ruinous condition 
of the country, not a single cow was to be seen; 
the whole place being entirely desolate. Even the 
water, which it was very difficult to obtain, was of 
bad quality. 

The next morning I- reached Bundi, after a short 
march, proceeding in advance of my camels, in order 
to pay my compliments to the governor, and to obtain 
from him an escort through the unsafe district which 
intervened between this town and Zurrikulo. After 
a little tergiversation, my old friend, the ghaladima 
‘Omar, acceded to my request, giving me a guide who, 
he assured me, would procure an escort for me in the 
village of Sheshéri, where a squadron of horse was 
stationed for the greater security of the road. I had 
experienced the inhospitable disposition of this officer 
during my former stay here, and felt therefore little 
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inclination to be his guest a second time; but if I had 
had any foreboding that Mr. Vogel was so near at hand, 
I would gladly have made some stay. 

‘Having rejoined my camels, I set out, without delay, 
through the forest, taking the lead with my head ser- 
vant, but I had scarcely proceeded three miles when 
I saw advancing towards me a person of strange 
aspect,—a young man of very fair complexion, dressed 
in a tobe like the one I wore myself, and with a white 
turban wound thickly round his head. He was ac- 
companied by two or three blacks, likewise on horse- 
back. One of them I recognised as my servant Madi, 
whom, on setting out from Kuikawa, I had left in the 
house as a guardian. As soon as he saw me, he told 
the young man that I was “Abd el Kerim, in conse- 
quence of which, Mr. Vogel (for he it was) rushed 
forward, and, taken by surprise as both of us were, 
we gave each other a hearty reception from horse- 
back. As for myself, I had not had the remotest 
idea of meeting him; and he, on his part, had only 
a short time before received the intelligence of my 
safe return from the west. Not having the slightest 
notion that I was alive, and judging from its Arab ad- 
dress that the letter which I forwarded to him from 
Kano was a letter from some Arab, he had put it by 
without opening it, waiting till he might meet with 
a person who should be able to read it. 

In the midst of this inhospitable forest, we dis- 
mounted and sat down together on the ground; and 
my camels having arrived, I took out my small bag 
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of provisions, and had some coffee boiled, so that 
we were quite at home. It was with great amaze- 
ment that I heard from my young friend that there 
were no supplies in Kukawa; that what he had 
brought with him had been spent; and that the 
usurper “Abd e’ Rahman had treated him very badly, 
having even taken possession of the property which 
I had left in Zinder. He moreover informed me that 
he himself was on his way to that place, in order to 
see whether fresh supplies had not arrived, being also 
anxious to determine the position of that important 
town by an astronomical observation, and thus to give 
a firmer basis to my own labours. But the news of 
the want of pecuniary supplies did not cause me so 
much surprise as the report which I received from him, 
that he did not possess a single bottle of wine. For 
having now been for more than three years without 
a drop of any stimulant except coffee, and having 
suffered severely from frequent attacks of fever and 
dysentery, I had an insuperable longing for the 
juice of the grape, of which former experience had 
taught me the benefit. On my former journey 
through Asia Minor, I had contracted a serious 
fever in the swamps of Lycia, and quickly regained 
my strength by the use of good French wine. I 
could not help reproaching my friend for having too 
hastily believed the news of my death before he had 
made all possible inquiries; but as he was a new 
comer into this country, and did not possess a know- 
ledge of the language, I could easily perceive that he 
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had no means of ascertaining the truth or falsehood 


of those reports. 

I also learned from him, that there were despatches 
for me in Kukawa, informing me of the expedition 
sent up the river Tsadda, or Béenuwé. With regard 
to his own proceedings, he informed me that his sole 
object in going to Mandara had been to join that ex- 
pedition, having been misled by the opinion of my 
friends in Europe, who thought that I had gone to 
A’damawa by way of Mandara, and that when once in 
Mord he had become aware of the mistake he had com- 
mitted when tco late, and had endeavoured in vain to 
retrieve his error by going from that place to Ujé, from 
whence the overthrow of the usurper “Abd e’ Rahman, 
and the return of his brother ‘Omar to power, had 
obliged him to return to Kukawa. 

While we were thus conversing together, the other 
members of the caravan in whose company Mr. Vogel 
was travelling arrived, and expressed their astonish- 
ment and surprise at my sitting quietly here in the 
midst of the forest, talking with my friend, while the 
whole district was infested by hostile men. But 
these Arab traders are great cowards; and I learned 
from my countryman that he had found a great num- 
ber of these merchants assembled in Borzari, and 
afraid of a few robbers who infested the road beyond 
that place, and it was only after he had joined them 
with his companions that they had decided upon 
advancing. 

After about two hours’ conversation, we had to 
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separate; and while Mr. Vogel pursued his journey 
to Zinder (whence he promised to join me before 
the end of the month), I hastened to overtake my 
people, whom I had ordered to wait for me in Kaélemri. 
I have described this place on my outward journey as 
a cheerful and industrious village, consisting of two 
straggling groups, full of cattle and animation; but 
here also desolation had supplanted human happiness, 
and a few scattered huts were all that was at present 
to beseen. Having rested here for about an hour with 
my people, who had unloaded the animals at a short 
distance from the well, I started again at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and reached Shechéri, where I was 
to receive my escort, this being the reason why I had 
been obliged to deviate from the main direction of 
my route. This time we encamped on the open 
square inside the village, where we were exposed to 
the dust and dirt raised by a numerous herd of cattle 
on their return from their pasture-grounds. This 
was a sign of some sort of comfort remaining; but 
we were disturbed in the night by a shrill cry raised, 
on account of a report having been just received that 
a party of native traders, or “ fataki,” had been at-_ 
tacked by the Tawarek. In the morning, I had great 
difficulty in obtaining two horsemen for an escort; 
but I at last set out, taking a southerly detour 
instead of the direct road to Zurrikulo, and thus 
reached the town of Keri-zeman, situated two miles 
and a half south-west from the former, along a track 
ornamented by a dense grove of dum-palms, 
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Thus I reached Zurrikulo for the third time during 
my travels in Negroland; but found it in a much 
worse condition than when I had last visited it in 1851, 
and the wall, although it had been considerably con- 
tracted, was still much too large for the small number 
of inhabitants. The governor, Kashélla Said, who paid 
me a Visit in the evening, when I had pitched my tent 
at a short distance from his residence, requested ur- 
gently that, on my arrival in the capital, I would em- 
ploy my influence with the Sheikh in order to induce 
him either to send him sufficient succours, or to recall 
him from this dangerous post; otherwise he should 
take to flight with the rest of the inhabitants. There 
were here some Arabs who were scarcely able to con- 
ceive how I could pursue these difficult roads quite by 
myself, without a caravan. 

In order to lessen the danger, I decided upon tra- 
velling at night, and set out about two o’clock in the 
morning, entering now a region consisting of high 
sandy downs and irregular hollows, full of dum- 
palms, and occasionally forming the receptacle for a 
swampy sheet of water, where the wild hog appears 
to find a pleasant home. After a march of nearly 
ten hours, which greatly fatigued my camels, on ac- 
count of the numerous sandy slopes which we had 
to go up and down, we reached the little hamlet of 
Gabdére, situated in a rather commanding position, 
bordered towards the north by a hollow dell. Here 
I encamped on the eastern side of the village, and 
was glad to treat my people with a sheep and a 
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few fowls. From the presence of these articles of 
luxury I was led to conclude that the inhabitants 
were tolerably well off, but I was not a little as- 
tonished to learn that they pay a certain tribute to 
the Tawarek, in order not to be exposed to their 
predatory incursions. 

It was not yet four o’clock when I was 
again en route. I thought it remarkable that 
all this time, although not the slightest quantity of 
rain or moisture was perceptible, the sky was always 
overcast before sunrise. I was greatly pleased when 
I crossed my former path at the neat little village 
Kaluwa, the aspect of which had made so deep an 
impression upon me at that time. Further on | kept 
to the south of my former track, through a well culti- 
vated district, where all the fields were provided with 
those raised platforms intended as stations for the 
guardians, of which I have spoken on a former occa- 
sion. ‘Thus passing a good many villages, we made 
halt during the hot hours at the village Dimisuga, 
under a group of fine hajilij, the inhabitants treating 
us hospitably. Having then continued our journey 
at an early hour in the afternoon, we soon passed a 
village which in other respects presents nothing in- 
teresting, but the name of which is remarkable as 
showing the facetious turn of the natives. It is 
called ‘Bune kayérde Said,” meaning, “Sleep, and rely 
upon Said,” the hamlet having evidently received this 
name from the native traders proceeding from the side 
of Bérnu, who thus evinced the confidence they felt in 
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entering the province of the energetic Kashélla Said, 
who they knew kept it in such a state of security that 
there was no danger from robbers. 

While we were proceeding through an uninhabited 
hilly tract, my guide suddenly left me, so that being 
misled by the greater width of the path, and passing 
the village of Jingeri, animated at the time by a 
group of lively females in their best attire, and just 
performing a marriage ceremony, I reached the town 
of Wadi, which I had touched at on my outward 
journey, and at length by a roundabout way arrived 
at Borzari, where I expected my people to join me. 
But I looked for them in vain the whole night. 
They had taken the road to Grémari. The governor 
treated me hospitably ; but his object was to induce 
me to speak a word in favour of him to his lege 
lord. 

In consequence of my people having taken another 
road, I lost the whole forenoon of the following day, 
and encamped about seven miles beyond Grémari, 
near the village called Maridmari. During this en- 
campment I again heard the unusual sound of a lion 
during the night. But it must be taken into con- 
sideration that a branch of the komadugu passes at 
a short distance to the south of this place, and I 
therefore think myself right in supposing that, in 
Bérnu at least, lions are scarcely ever met with, 
except in this entangled net of water-courses which 
I had here reached. ‘The next day I marched for 
a considerable time along the northern border of 
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this channel, girt by fine tamarind and fig trees, 
and occasionally by a group of dum-palms, till 
having passed the village of Damen, and traversed a 
wide swampy tract, we crossed the first branch, 
which formed a fine sheet of water about a hundred 
yards broad, but only three feet deep, the only diffi- 
culty being in the steepness of the opposite shore. 
Having passed the heat of the day under a neigh- 
bouring tamarind tree, we continued our march in a 
south-easterly direction to the village Daway. Here 
we pitched our tent in the neat little square near the 
‘“‘msid,” all the matting fences surrounding the cot- 
tages being new and having a very clean appearance. 
My object in staying here was to confer with the 
‘‘billama” as to the best means of crossing the larger 
branch of the komadugu, which runs at a short dis- 
tance beyond this village, and the passage of which 
was said to be very difficult at the time, encum- 
bered as we were with animals and luggage. But 
it was very extraordinary that the people here con- 
tended that the river then was higher than it had 
been ten days previously; although I did not find 
this statement confirmed on our actually crossing it 
the following morning, the water exhibiting evident 
signs of having decreased, an observation which ex- 
actly corresponds with what I have remarked on a 
former occasion with regard to the nature of this 
komadugu. The river here spread out to a con- 
siderable extent, and we had some difficulty in cross- 
ing it. The greatest depth was more than four 
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feet; but the spreading out of the water was the 
reason that it was here passable at all, although it 
had become too shallow to employ the native craft, 
while lower down, between this place and Zéngiri, it 
could not be forded. Having then crossed three 
smaller channels and passed the village Kinjéberi, once 
a large town and encompassed by a wide clay wall, we 
took up our quarters in a poor hamlet called Margwa 
Sheriferi, from a sherif who had settled here many 
years ago; for, in order to procure myself a good 
reception from the ruler of Bornu, after the great 
political disturbances which had taken place, I thought 
it prudent to send a messenger to him to announce 
my arrival. I only needed to give full expression 
to my real feelings in order to render my letter ac- 
ceptable to my former protector, for my delight had 
been extreme, after the news which I had received of 
‘Abd e’ Rahman having usurped the supreme power, 
on hearing that the just and lawful Sheikh ‘Omar had 
once more regained possession of the royal authority. 
_ The consequence was, that when, after having tra- 
versed the district of Koydm, with its straggling 
villages, its fine herds of camels, and its deep wells, 
some of them more than forty fathoms in depth, I 
approached the town on the 11th December, I found 
‘Abd e’ Nebi, the chief eunuch of the Sheikh, with 
thirty horsemen posted at the village of Kaliluwa, 
where a market was just held, in order to give me a 
honourable reception. Thus I re-entered the town of 
Kukawa, whence I had set out on my dangerous jour- 
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ney to the west, in stately procession. On entering 
my quarters I was agreeably surprised at finding the 
two sappers, Corporal Church and private Macguire, 
who had been sent out from England to accompany 
Mr. Vogel, and to join me, if possible, in my pro- — 
ceedings. pee 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 
LAST RESIDENCE IN KUKAWA.— BENEFIT OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY. 


_ Ow reaching safely the town of Kukawa, which had 
been my head-quarters for so long a period, and from 
whence | had first commenced my Journeys of explora- 
tion in Negroland, it might seem that I had overcome 
all the difficulties in the way of complete success, and 
that I could now enjoy a short stay in the same place be- 
fore traversing the last stage of my homeward journey. 
Such however was not the case, and it was my lot to 
pass four months in this town under rather unpleasant 
circumstances. I had expected to find sufficient means 
here, and had in consequence agreed to repay the 
sum of 200 dollars lent me by the Fezzani merchant 
Khweldi, in Kané; but there were only a few dollars 
in cash left of the supplies taken out by Mr. Vogel, 
those deposited by myself in Zinder in the hands of 
the Sherif el Fasi, viz., 400 dollars in cash and a 
box containing a considerable amount of iron ware, 
having been plundered during the turbulent state of 
the country produced by the revolution. Even of the 
merchandise which had been lately despatched to 
Zinder, and from thence, in consequence of Mr. Vo- 
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gel’s arrangements, transported to Kukawa, a very 
considerable proportion was found, on a close ex- 
amination, to have been abstracted. Being there- 
fore in want of money, and convinced that if such an 
outrage were allowed to pass by unnoticed no peace- 
able intercourse could ever be carried on between 
this country and Europeans, I explained these cir- 
cumstances in the first audience which I had of the 
Sheikh, to whom I made a present worth about eight 
pounds sterling. 

While therefore once more assuring him of my 
unbounded satisfaction at finding him reinstated in 
his former power, I requested him not to suffer me 
to be treated in this manner by thieves and rob- 
bers, and to exert his influence for the restoration of 
my property. This proceeding of mine, as respon- 
sible to the government under whose auspices I 
was travelling, involved me in a series of difficul- 
ties, and excited against me Diggama, one of the 
most influential courtiers at the time, and a man 
of mean character, as it was his servant, or more 
probably himself, who had obtained possession of the 
greater part of the plunder. In order to counteract 
the intrigues of this man I endeavoured to secure 
the friendship of Yusuf, the Sheikh’s next eldest 
brother, an intelligent and straightforward man, by 
making him a handsome present and explaining to 
him, in unequivocal terms, how a friendly inter- 
course between themselves and the English could 
only exist if they acted in a conscientious manner. 
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Another circumstance which contributed to render 
my situation in this place still more uncomfortable, 
was the relation which existed between Mr. Vogel 
and Corporal Church, one of the sappers who 
had come with him from England; and | was 
sorry that the praiseworthy and generous inten- 
tion of the Government in sending out these two use- 
ful persons, should not be carried out to the fullest 
extent, but, on the contrary, should be baffled by 
private animosity. In this respect I had already been 
greatly disappointed and grieved, on hearing from 
Mr. Vogel, when I met him on the road, that he had 
gone alone to Mandara, without making any use of 
the services of his companions. I did all in my power 
to convince the two sappers that under the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, they ought to for- 
get petty jealousies, as it was only by a mutual good 
understanding that complete success in such under- 
takings could be secured. I succeeded in con- 
vincing Macguire, although I was less successful with 
Corporal Church. 

Meanwhile I spent my time in a tolerably useful 
manner, looking over some of the books which 
Mr. Vogel had brought with him, especially M. Jo- 
mard’s introduction to the translation of the “ Voyage 
au Waday,” by M. Perron, and the “ Flora Nigritia” 
of Sir William Hooker. I was also considerably 
interested by the perusal of a packet of letters which 
had been conveyed in the very box that had been 
plundered, and which, although dating back as late 
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as December, 1851, afforded me a great deal of plea- 
sure. Partly in order to fulfil a vow which I had 
made, and partly to obtain a more secure hold upon 
the friendly dispositions of the natives, I made a pre- 
sent to the inhabitants of the capital, on Christmas- 
day, of fourteen oxen, not forgetting either rich or 
poor, blind or fékara, nor even the Arab strangers. 
My residence in the town became infinitely more 
cheerful, in consequence of the arrival of Mr. Vogel, 
on the 29th December, when I spent a period of twenty 
days most pleasantly in the company of this enter- 
prising and courageous young traveller, who, with sur- 
prising facility, accustomed himself to all the relations 
of this strange life. But while borne away by the 
impulse of his own enthusiasm, and giving up all 
pretensions to the comforts of life, he unfortunately 
committed the mistake of expecting that his com- 
panions, recently arrived from Europe, and whose 
ideas were less elevated, should do the same, and 
this had given rise to a lamentable quarrel, which 
frustrated in a great measure the intentions of the 
Government who had sent out the party. Exchang- 
ing opinions with regard to countries which we had 
both of us traversed, and planning schemes as to 
the future course which Mr. Vogel was to pursue, 
and especially as to the next journey which he was 
to undertake towards Ydakoba and A’damawa, we 
passed our time very agreeably. I communicated 
to him, as far as it was possible in so short a space of 
time, all the information which I had collected during 
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my extensive wanderings, and called his attention to 
various points which I begged him to clear up, espe- 
cially with regard to some remarkable specimens of 
the vegetable kingdom, and the famous mermaid of 
the Bénuwé, the “ayu.” It was rather unfortunate 
that no copy of the map which had been con- 
structed from the materials which I had sent home 
had reached him, so that he remained in the dark 
with regard to many points which I had already 
cleared up. I also delivered to Mr. Vogel those let- 
ters of introduction which I had received from the 
ruler of Sékoto, addressed to the various governors 
of the provinces in this part of his empire, so that 
he had a fair prospect before him of being well re- 
ceived. We, moreover, lost no time in obtaining 
the Sheikh’s consent to his journey, and at the same 
time caused to be imprisoned Mesatid, that servant of 
the mission who, by his connivance, had facilitated 
the theft committed upon my effects. In conse- 
quence of this energetic proceeding, several of the 
stolen articles came to light, even of those which 
had formed the contents of the box sent from 
England. 

Thus we began cheerfully the year 1855, in which 
I was to return to Europe, from my long career of 
hardships and privations, and in which my young 
friend was to endeavour to complete my discoveries 
and researches, first in a south-westerly direction, to- 
wards the Bénuwé, and then eastwards, in the direction 
of the Nile. We likewise indulged in the hope that 
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he might succeed, after having explored the provinces 
of Batichi and A’damawa, in penetrating eastward 
along that highly interesting route which leads from 
Sarawu to Léggoné, round the southern border of the 
mountainous country of Mandara. 

Meanwhile some interesting excursions to the 
shores of the Tsad, formed a pleasant interruption in 
our course of studies and scientific communications, 
and these little trips were especially interesting, on 
account of the extraordinary manner in which the 
shores of the lake had been changed since I last saw 
them, on my return from Bagirmi, the water having 
destroyed almost the whole of the town of Ngérnu, 
and extending as far as the village of Kukia, where 
we had encamped the first night on our expedition to 
Musgu. There were two subjects which caused me 
some degree of anxiety with regard to the prospects 
of this enterprising young traveller,—the first being 
his want of experience, which could not be other- 
wise expected in a young man fresh from Europe; 
and the other, the weakness of his stomach, which 
made it impossible for him to eat any meat at all. 
The very sight of a dish of meat made him sick. I 
observed that Macguire was affected in the same 
manner. 

Having obtained, with some difficulty, the letter of 
recommendation from the Sheikh, and prepared every- 
thing that Mr. Vogel wanted to take with him, forming 
a sufficient supply to maintain him for a whole year, I 
accompanied my young friend out of the town, in the 
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afternoon of the 20th January. But our start was 
rather unlucky, several things having been left behind; 
and it was after some delay and uncertainty that we 
joined the people who had gone on in advance with 
the camels, at a late hour, at the village of Diggigt. 
Here we passed a cheerful evening, and drank with 
spirit to the success of the enterprise upon which my 
companion was then about to engage. Mr. Vogel had 
also taken with him ali his meteorological instruments, 
and his luggage being of a manifold description and 
rather heavy, I foresaw that he would have great 
trouble in transporting it through the difficult country 
beyond Yakoba, especially during the rainy season ; 
and indeed it is evident, from the knowledge which 
we possess of his further proceedings, that he 
either left his instruments behind in the capital of 
Bauchi, or that he lost them in crossing a river be- 
tween that place and Zariya. As for his barometer, 
which he had transported with great care to Kukawa, 
it went out of order the moment it was taken from 
the wall. 

Having borne him company during the following 
day’s march, I left him with the best wishes for 
his success. JI had taken considerable pains in 
instructing his companion, Corporal Macguire, in 
the use of the compass, as the accurate laying down 
of the configuration of the ground seemed to me of 
the highest importance in a mountainous country 
like Bauchi and A’damawa. For Mr. Vogel himself 
could not be induced to undertake such a task, 
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as it would have interfered greatly with the collect- 
ing of plants, which, besides making astronomical 
observations, was his chief object ; and besides being 
an extremely tedious business, it required a de- 
gree of patience which my young friend did not 
possess.* However, I am afraid that even Macguire 
did not follow up my instructions for any length of 
time. At all events, as he did not accompany 
Mr. Vogel beyond Yakoba, it seems evident that 
even if his journal should be saved, we should 
probably not find all the information with regard 
to the particulars of his route which we might de- 
sire in such a country; for during all the journeys 
which he has pursued, as far as we have any know- 
ledge of them, he relied entirely upon his astronomical 
observations. I will say nothing here with regard 
to the results of this journey, as we may entertain 
the hope that his journals may still be saved, and that 
we may thus learn something more of him than the 
little which has as yet come to our knowledge. 

It may be easily imagined, that on returning to 
Kukawa I felt rather desolate and lonely ; but I had 
other reasons for feeling uncomfortable, for having 
exposed myself to the cold the preceding night, I was 
seized with a violent attack of rheumatism, which 


* Maceuire was to accompany Mr. Vogel on his excursion, and 
he promised cheerfully to assist him in every way towards accom- 
plishing the objects of Her Majesty’s government. As for Cor- 
poral Church, it was thought the best plan that he should return 
to Europe in my company. 
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laid me up for a long time, and which, causing me 
many sleepless nights, reduced me to an extraordi- 
nary degree of weakness, from which I did not 
recover for the greater part of the month. Never- 
theless, I did not desist from requesting the Sheikh, 
in the most urgent terms, to send me on my way, 
and to supply me at least with camels, in compensa- 
tion for the loss which I had sustained through the 
insurrection. I had hopes that he would allow me to 
set out at the beginning of the next Mohammedan 
month, and I was therefore extremely delighted when 
two respectable Arabs came forward and offered to 
accompany me on my journey to lfezzan, although I 
did not much rely on the expectations which they 
raised. Meanwhile, on the 3rd February, the pupils 
of the Sheikh el Bakay, who had stayed so long be- 
hind in Kand, reached Kukawa, and their arrival was 
not at all disagreeable to me, although they put me 
to fresh expense; for, by their authority, as being 
the followers of a highly venerated Mohammedan chief, 
they increased the probability of my safely entering 
upon my home journey. I therefore went with my 
friends to pay a visit to Zén el A’bidin, the son-in-law 
of the Sheikh el Bakay, who, having been formerly 
employed by the Sheikh “Omar as a messenger to the 
emir of Sdkoto, was now again to return eastward ; 
for having in the beginning been treated rather un- 
kindly by his wife Zena, “The Ornament,” El] Bakay’s 
daughter, he had thought it better to console himself 
with a pilgrimage to Mekka, and did not now appear 
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willing to listen to the solicitations of his repentant 
wife, who sincerely wished him to return to bear her 
company. I found him a simple and decent looking 
man, whose manners pleased me the more as he ab- 
stained entirely from begging, and I testified the 
obligation which I bore to his family, by sending him 
an ox for slaughtering, a sheep, and some smaller 
articles. I had also the pleasure of meeting here 
the sherif “Abd e’ Rahman, the same man whom we 
had met four years previously in the country of A’Ir, 
and who had lately returned from A’damawa. He 
brought me the latest information of the state of that 
country, and as he was to return again in that di- 
rection, at a later period when I had received fresh 
supplies, I thought it prudent to give him a small 
parcel to deliver to Mr. Vogel wherever he should 
fall in with him, especially a few turkedis and some 
sugar, of which he had taken with him only a small 
supply. 

Having hired a guide and protested repeatedly to 
the Sheikh that I could not wait any longer, my 
health having suffered considerably from my five 
years’ stay in these countries, I left the town on the 
20th February, and pitched my tent on the high 
ground at Darwerghu, just above the pool or swamp, 
round the southern border of which sorghum is cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent, and which in the 
daytime formed the watering-place for numerous 
herds of cattle. During the night it was visited by 
a great number of water fowl. On the whole, I felt 
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extremely happy in having at length left behind me 
a town of which I had become excessively tired. 

But it was not my destiny to get off so easily, and 
leave this country so soon, for I had had repeated 
‘and very serious consultations, not only with the 
Sheikh, but especially with his brother, Abba Yusuf, 
who was distinguished by his learning and _ his 
love of justice, about the parcel sent by Her Ma- 
jesty’s government, together with the 400 dollars 
which I had left behind in Zinder, and which had 
been stolen in consequence of the revolutionary out- 
break. After a great deal of discussion, the Sheikh 
promised me that he would restore what I had 
lost. But, knowing from experience that with these 
people time is of no value, and finding my health 
rapidly declining, I had come to the resolution of not 
waiting any longer, and the Sheikh, seeing that I was 
determined, according to all appearance gave his full 
approval to my departure by sending me, on the 
morning of the 21st, five camels, which, although of 
very inferior quality, yet held out to me a slight 
hope of proceeding on my journey. But in the after- 
noon of the 22nd he sent to me my old friend Haj 
Edris, in order to induce me to return into the town; 
and the latter made me all sorts of promises as to the 
manner in which the Sheikh wanted to grant me 
redress for all the claims which I had upon him. In 
order to show the ruler of: the country that I had no 
fault to find with his own conduct, and to entreat him 
once more to send me off without further delay, I 
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went into the town in the course of the afternoon and 
paid my respects to him. He desired me to return 
with all my effects to my old quarters; but I told him 
that was impossible, as my state of health rendered it 
essential for me to return home without further delay, 
whereas by taking up my quarters once more inside 
the town, according to their own slow mode of pro- 
ceeding, I was sure not to get away before a couple of 
months had elapsed; but I said that I would gladly 
wait outside some days longer, and that if he wished I 
would come into the town every day in order to ascer- 
tain if there was anything he wished to say tome. To 
this the Sheikh seemed to agree at the time, and thus I 
took leave of him in the most quiet and satisfactory 
manner, and it appeared as if every thing was ar- 
ranged and that he would in no way interfere with my 
departure. I therefore bought two more camels the 
following day, out of a large number which had been 
brought into the town by the Tebu, from the Bahhr 
el Ghazal; and on the 25th, through the mediation of 
a respectable Tebu merchant, of the name of Haj el 
Biggela, made an agreement with a guide, paying 
him half of his salary in advance. The same evening 
the Sheikh sent me some more provisions. 

Thus, all seemed ready for my departure, although 
I had not many people at my disposal; but when it 
had only been delayed one day by accident, there 
appeared suddenly, in the afternoon of the 28th, “Ali 
Zintelma, that same servant of Diggelma who had 
stolen part of the merchandise which he was bringing 
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from Zinder to Kiikawa, at the head of four horsemen 
armed with muskets, bringing me an order from the 
Sheikh to return to the town. Feeling convinced, 
from the character of the messenger, that if I did not 
obey the order I should expose myself to all sorts of 
insults from this contemptible villain, if I did not 
rid myself of him in a violent and unlawful manner, 
I thought it prudent, heartrending though it was, to 
resign myself in obedience to the tyrannical will of 
these people. It happened rather fortunately for me 
that Sidi A’hmed, the chief of Sidi el Bakay’s messen- 
gers, was staying with me at the time in my encamp- 
ment. Having therefore sent my people in advance to 
my old quarters, I went to see the Sheikh. I then 
protested against such a proceeding; but he himself 
did not speak, a younger brother of his, of the 
name of Abba ‘Othman, taking the lead in the conver- 
sation, and stating that the Sheikh could not allow me 
to depart in this manner; and from all that I could 
learn, I concluded that it was especially this man who 
had persuaded his elder brother that it was not prudent 
to allow me to go unsatisfied as I was, and without 
having settled my claims, the dangers of the road 
also being very great. But the principal reason was, 
that a Tebu messenger had arrived with letters from 
the north, although J did not hear what the letters 
addressed to the Sheikh himself contained; but I 
afterwards learned that this man had brought the 
news of the approach of a caravan, and it was but 
natural that the Sheikh should wish to await its ar- 
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rival. This messenger brought nothing for me except 
a copy of a despatch of Lord Clarendon’s, dated 10th 
June, 1853, and consequently more than twenty 
months old. The news of my death seemed to be 
fully accredited in Tripoli and Fezzan, my letter, for- 
warded from Kand, of course not having arrived in 
the latter place when this parcel left; and the only 
thing which afforded me satisfaction in my unpleasant 
situation were a few Maltese portfolios, which gave 
me some information of what had been going on in 
Kurope four months previously. 

All that now remained for me under the present 
circumstances was, to resign myself in patience, al- 
though the delay pressed upon me with indescribable 
heaviness, and I had scarcely energy enough to en- 
deavour to employ my time usefully. However, a 
rather pleasant intermezzo occurred, whereby at the 
same time one of the conditions was fulfilled upon 
which my own departure was dependent, by the 
arrival of the Arab caravan from the north; and on 
the 23rd of March, I went to see them encamped in 
Dawerghu, the path being enlivened by all sorts of 
people going out to meet their friends, and to hear 
what news had been brought by the new comers. The 
caravan consisted of rather more than a hundred 
Arabs, but not more than sixty camels, the chief of the 
caravan being Haj Jaber, an old experienced Fezzani 
merchant. There was, besides, an important per- 
sonage of considerable intelligence, notwithstanding 
his youth, viz. Abba A’hmed ben Hamma el Kanemi. 
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These people had left Fezzin, under the impression 
that I was dead, and were therefore not a little sur- 
prised at finding me alive, especially that same Mo- 
hammed el ‘Akerout, from whom I had received the 
1000 dollars in Zinder, and who was again come to 
Negroland on a little mercantile speculation. This 
caravan also carried 1000 dollars for the mission, but 
it was not addressed to me, as I had long been con- 
signed to the grave, but to Mr. Vogel, although the 
chief of the caravan offered to deliver it to me. All 
this mismanagement, in consequence of the false news 
of my death, greatly enhanced the unpleasant nature - 
of my situation ; for, instead of leaving this country 
under honourable circumstances, I was considered as 
almost disgraced by those who had sent me out, the 
command having been taken from me and given to 
another. There is no doubt that such an opinion 
delayed my departure considerably ; for, otherwise, 
the Sheikh would have exerted himself in quite a dif- 
ferent manner to see me off, and would have agreed 
to any sacrifice in order to satisfy my claims. How- 
ever, In consequence of the representations of Abba — 
A‘hmed, he sent me on the 28th through that same 

Diggelma, to whom I was indebted for the greater 
part of my unpleasant situation, the 400 dollars which 
had come along with the box of English ironware, and 
he offered even to indemnify me for the loss of the 
articles contained in the box. This however I did not 
feel justified in accepting, as the value of those con- 
tents had been greatly exaggerated by the agent in 
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Miurzuk, and claims raised in consequence. Neverthe- 
less, the amount received was a great relief to me, as 
without touching the sum brought by the caravan, I 
was thus enabled to pay back the 200 dollars lent me 
by the Fezzani merchant Kweldi, and to pay my ser- 
vant Mohammed el Gatroni, the only one of my free 
servants who was still staying with me, the greater 
proportion of the salary due to him, for I had suc- 
ceeded in paying off my other servants from the 
money realized by my merchandise. : 

Meanwhile I endeavoured to pass my time as well 
as I could, studying the history of the empire of 
Bornu, and entering occasionally into a longer con- 
versation with some of the better instructed of 
my acquaintances, or making a short excursion ; 
but altogether my usual energy was gone, and my 
health totally undermined, and the sole object which 
occupied my thoughts was, to convey my feeble body 
in safety home. My reduced state of body and mind 
was ageravated by the weather, as it was extremely 
hot during this period, the thermometer in the latter 
part of the month of April, at half-past two o’clock 
in the afternoon, rising as high as 113°.* My ex- 
hausted condition had at least this effect upon the 
people, that it served to hasten my departure, by 
convincing them that I should not be able to stand this 
climate any longer. From the 20th of April there- 


* Tt was rather remarkable, that on the 15th of April, we had a 
few drops of rain, accompanied by repeated thunder; and alto- 
vether, as the sequel showed, the rainy season that year appeared 
to set in at a rather unusual and early period for Kikawa. 
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fore onward I was made to hope, that I should be 
allowed to proceed on my journey, in the company 
of a Tebu merchant of the name of Kdlo. A 
small caravan of Tebu, proceeding to Bilma to fetch 
salt, having gone in advance on the 25th, I went in 
the afternoon of the 28th to the Sheikh, in company 
with Abba A’hmed who, on the whole, was extremely 
useful to me in my endeavours to get off, in order to 
make my final arrangement with Kolo. This day 
was certainly the happiest day or the only happy one 
which I passed in this place after the departure of 
Mr. Vogel; for, in the morning, on returning from 
‘an excursion to Dawerghu, I found a messenger with 
letters from my companion, one dated from Gujeba, 
the other from Yakoba, wherein he informed me of 
the progress of his journey, and how he had safely 
- reached the latter place, which had never before been 
visited by a European. He also informed me that 
he was just about to start for the camp, or sansanne, 
of the governor, who had been waging war for the 
last seven years against a tribe of idolaters whom 
he had sworn to subject. Greatly delighted at the 
prospect which opened to my fellow traveller, whom 
I was to leave behind me, of filling up the blanks 
which I had left in my discoveries, I made the mes- 
senger a handsome present. Being thus considerably 
relieved in mind and full of hopes, I bore with patience 
and resignation some little disagreeable incidents which 
occurred before my final departure, especially the loss 
of two of the camels which I had recently bought. 
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CHAP. LXXXV. 


REAL START. —SMALL PARTY. 


At length on the 4th of May, I left the town and 
encamped outside, close in front of the gate. The 
Sheikh had also given me another camel, and a young 
and rather weak horse, which did not seem very fit 
for such a journey, and which in the sequel proved 
rather a burden than otherwise to me. In this spot 
I remained some days, waiting for my fellow-tra- 
veller Kédlo, who was still detained in the town, so 
that I did not take leave of the Sheikh until the 
Ith of the month, when he received me with great 
kindness, but was by no means backward in begging 
for several articles to be sent to him, especially a 
small cannon, which was rather out of comparison 
with the poor present which he had bestowed upon 
myself. However, he promised me that I should still 
receive another camel from him, of which I stood 
greatly in need, although I had made up for one 
which was lost during my stay before the gate of the 
town, through the carelessness of A’bbega, by buying 
a fresh camel at the last moment of my departure. It 
was for this purpose that I took the sum of thirty 
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dollars from the 1000 dollars brought by the caravan, 
and which I was anxious to leave behind for the use of 
Mr. Vogel. Altogether I was extremely unfortunate 
with my camels, and lost a third one before I had pro- 
ceeded many miles from the town, so that I was 
obliged to throw away several things with which my 
people had overladen my animals. 

Our move from Dawerght in the afternoon of 
the 10th was very inauspicious; and while a heavy 
thunder-storm was raging, enveloping everything in 
impenetrable darkness, only occasionally illumined 
by the flashes of lightning, I lost my people, and had 
great difficulty in joining them again. Having 
then moved on by very short marches as far 
as Nghurutuwa, through a finely wooded valley 
called Hénderi Galliram, we pitched our tents on 
the 14th of May near the town of Y6, where, to 
my utmost disappointment, we had to stay the five 
following days, during which the interesting cha- 
racter of the komadugu, which at present did not 
contain a drop of water, with its border of vegeta- 
tion, afforded me but insufficient entertainment. 
It would, however, have been curious for any Euro- 
pean, who had adhered to the theory of the great 
eastern branch of the Niger flowing along this bed 
from the Tsad, to see us encamped in the dry bottom 
of this valley. At all events, oppressed as I had 
been all the time by the apprehension that some- 
thing might still occur to frustrate my departure, 
I deemed it one of the happiest moments of my life, 
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when in the afternoon of Saturday the 19th, we at 
length left our station at this northern frontier of 
Bornu, in the present reduced state of that kingdom; 
and I turned my back with great satisfaction upon 
these countries where I had spent full five years in 
incessant toil and exertion. On retracing my steps 
northwards, I was filled with the hope that a Mer- 
ciful Providence would allow me to reach home in 
safety, in order to give a full account of my labours 
and discoveries; and, if possible, to follow up the 
connections which I had established with the interior, 
for opening regular intercourse with that continent. — 

Our first day’s march from here, however, was far 
from being auspicious; for, having met with frequent 
delays and stoppages, such as are common at the 
commencement of a journey, and darkness having set 
in, the three monkeys which I wished to take with me, 
by their noise and cries, frightened the camels so much 
that they started off at a gallop, breaking several 
things, and amongst others a strong musket. I saw, 
therefore, that nothing was to be done but to let loose 
these malicious little creatures, which, instead of re- 
maining quiet, continually amused themselves with 
loosening all the ropes with which the luggage was 
tied on the backs of the animals. Having encamped 
this night at a late hour, we reached, the following 
morning, the town of Barruwa, and remained here the 
whole day, in order to provide ourselves with the dried 
fish which is here prepared in large quantities, and 
which constitutes the most useful article for procuring 
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the necessary supplies in the Tebu country. The 
Daza, or Bulguda, who were to join us on the march, 
had been encamped in this spot since the previous day. 
From here we pursued our road to Ngégimi; but the 
aspect of the country had greatly changed since I last 
traversed it on my return from Kanem, the whole of 
the road which I had at that time followed being now 
covered with water, the great inundation of the Tsad 


not having yet retired within its ordinary boundaries. 
The whole shore seemed to have given way and sunk 
afew feet. Besides this changed aspect of the country, 
several hamlets of Kanembu cattle-breeders, such as 
represented in the accompanying woodcut, caused 
great relief and animation. 
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It was also interesting to observe the Budduma, the 
pirate inhabitants of the islands of the lagune, busily 
employed in their peculiar occupation of obtaining 
salt from the ashes of the “siwdk,” or the Capparis 
sodata. Having rested during the hot hours of the 
day, we took up our quarters in the evening just be- 


yond a temporary hamlet of these islanders; for al- 
though watchfulness, even here, was very necessary 


in order to guard against any thievish attempt, yet, 
in general, the Budduma seem to be on good terms 
with the Tebu, with whom they appear to have stood 
in intimate political connection from ancient times. 
At the distance of only a mile from our 
encampment we passed, close on our left, the 
site of Wudi, enlivened by a few date-palms, the whole 
open grassy plain to the right, over which our former 
road to Kanem had lain, being enveloped in a wider or 
narrower strip of water. Having halted again, at the 
beginning of the hot hours, in a well-wooded tract, we 
observed in the afternoon a herd of elephants, which 
passed the heat of the day comfortably in the midst of 
the water, and among the number a female with her 
young. Further on, we were met by a troop of five 
buffaloes, an animal which, during my former journey, 
I had not observed near the lake. 

Thus we reached the new village of Ngégimi, which 
was built on the slope of the hills, the former town 
having been entirely swept away by the inundation. 
Here we remained the forenoon of the following day ; 
the encampment being enlivened by a great number 
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of women from the village, offering for sale fish, in a 
fresh and dried state, besides a few fowls, milk, and 
“témmari,” the seeds of the cotton plant. But with 
the exception of a few beads for adorning their own 
sable persons, they were scarcely willing to receive 
anything besides corn. I was glad to see, instead of 
the ugly Bdrnu females, these more symmetrical 
figures of the Kanembu ladies, the glossy blackness of 
whose skin was agreeably relieved by their white teeth 
as well as by their beads of the same colour. Our 
friends, the Daza, who, five weeks previously had been 
driven back by the Tawarek, had recovered here 
their luggage, which on that occasion they had hastily 
deposited with the villagers, when making an attempt 
to cross the desert. They were here to separate from 
us for a time, as, for some reason or other, they 
wanted to pursue a more westerly track, leading by 
the Bir el Hammam, or Metémmi, which is mentioned 
by the former expedition, while our friend K6dlo was 
bent upon keeping nearer the shores of the lagune, 
by way of Kibbo. : 

After a short conversation with the chief of the 
place, the May-Ngégimibe, we set out in the after- 
noon, and proceeding at a slow rate, as the camels 
were very heavily laden, we passed, after a march of 
about eight miles, along a large open creek of the 
lagune ; and, having met some solitary travellers 
coming from Kanem, encamped, about eight in the 
evening, on rather uneven ground, and kept alternate 
watch during the night. 
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Thursday, Starting at a very early hour, we soon as- 
May 24th. cended hilly ground; but, after we had pro- 
ceeded some miles, were greatly frightened by the 
sight of people on our right, when we three horsemen 
pursued them till we had driven them to the border 
of the lake. For this whole tract is so very unsafe, 
that a traveller may feel certain that the few people 
whom he meets on the road, unless they bear distinctly 
the character of travellers like himself, will betray him 
to some predatory band. Having proceeded about 
nine miles, we halted near an outlying creek of the 
lake, the water of which was fresh, although most of 
these creeks contain brackish water. When we con- 
tinued our march in the afternoon, we passed another 
creek, or rather a separate lake, and, winding along 
a narrow path made by the elephants, which are here 
very numerous, reached, after a march of a little more 
than ten miles, the leafy vale, or “ hénderi,” of Kibbo, 
and encamped on the opposite margin. This locality 
is interesting, as constituting, apparently, the northern 
limit of the white ant. We, however, were prevented 
by the darkness from making use of the well, as these 
vales are full of wild beasts, and we were therefore 
obliged to remain here the forenoon of the following 
day,—a circumstance which was not displeasing to me, 
as I did not feel at all well, and was obliged to have 
recourse to my favourite remedy of tamarind-water. 
We pursued our march before the sun had attained its 
greatest power; but met with frequent stoppages, the 
slaves of our Tebu companions, who were heavily laden 
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and suffering from the effects of the water, being 
scarcely able to keep up; a big fellow even laid down 
never to rise again. Indeed it would seem as if the 
Tebu treated their slaves more cruelly than even the 
Arabs, making them carry all sorts of articles, espe- 
cially their favourite dried: fish. 

After a march of not more than twelve miles, 
we halted some distance to the east of the well of 
Kufe, and were greatly excited in consequence of the 
approach of our fellow-travellers the Daza, whom, at 
the moment, we did not at first recognise. This lo- 
cality was also regarded so unsafe for a small caravan, 
that we started again soon after midnight, and halted 
after a march of about fifteen miles, when we met a _ 
courier coming from Kawar with the important news 
that Hassan Basha, the governor of Fezzdn, who had 
been suffering from severe illness for several years, 
had at length succumbed; and that the E’fedé, that 
turbulent tribe on the northern frontier of A’sben, 
which had caused us such an immense deal of trouble 
in the first part of our expedition, had undertaken 
a foray to Tibésti,—a piece of news which influenced 
our own proceedings very considerably, as we were 
thus exposed to the especial danger of falling in with 
this predatory band, besides the danger which in ge- 
neral attaches to the passage through this extensive 
desert tract, which extends from Negroland to the 
cultivated zone of North Africa. It was this circum- 
stance, together with the great heat of the mid-day 
hours at this hottest part of the year, which obliged 
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us, without the least regard to our own comfort, to 
travel the greater part of the night; so that I was 
unable to rectify and complete, in general, the obser- 
vations of the former expedition, the route of which, 
being entirely changed by the new astronomical data 
obtained by Mr. Vogel, wonld be liable to some little 
rectification throughout. 

Having rested during the hot ee of the day, we 
pursued our march about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, when, after a stretch of about two miles, we 
entered a fine hilly district, well adapted for pasture- 
grounds for camels and sheep, but untenanted in the 
present deserted state of the country. A mile anda 
_ half further on, we passed the well of Mul, which was 
at present dry, and then winding along the fine val- 
ley, were detained a long time by the loss of another 
camel. Having then encamped, after a march alto- 
gether of about ten miles, we started again, an hour 
after midnight, and after travelling nearly thirteen 
miles, reached the well of U’nghurutin, situated in a. 
hollow surrounded with fine vegetation, and affording 
that most excellent fodder for camels, the ‘ had ;” 
besides which there was a great deal of “ retem,” or 
broom. 

Having spent the Sunday in U’nghurutin jyonaay, 
quietly, and indulging in some little repose, My 28 
we started a little after midnight, and did not en- 
camp till after a march of about fifteen miles. It was 
interesting to observe, when the day began to dawn, 
that all along this region a considerable quantity of 
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rain had fallen, in consequence of which “had” and 
“sebdd” covered the ground, although we were 
extremely glad to escape from that great annoyance to 
travellers, the feathery bristle, or “ngibbi.” Another 
twelve miles in the afternoon, through a more open 
country, broken in the earlier part by a few speci- 
mens of the tree “simsim,” brought us to the well 
Bedwaram, or Bélkashi-farri, where we encamped 
at the foot of the eastern eminence, choosing our 
ground with great care, as we were to recruit here 
our strength by a longer stay, the well being at 
present frequented by a number of that section of the 
Gunda tribe of Tebu, which is called ‘“ Wandala,” 
or “ Aussa.” For in general the well is by no means 
a safe retreat, and it seems to have been at this well, 
or in the neighbourhood, that Corporal Macguire was 
slain last year, when returning home, after the report 
of the death of his chief, Mr. Vogel. 

We had great trouble in opening the wells; for we 
needed a large provision of water, as, besides filling 
our skins, we had here to water all our camels. Only 
one of the wells was open at the time, and contained 
very little water. It is easily to be understood in what 
a perilous position a small caravan would be, if at- 
tacked under such circumstances by a gang of high- 
way robbers, and I felt particularly obliged to Sheikh 
‘Omar for having afforded me the protection of the 
salt merchants, the Daza, who were busy the whole 
day long in digging out the wells. I was glad to 
find that the temporary inhabitants of the place be- 
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haved quietly and decently, and even brought us 
some camels’ milk, which they bartered for small 
looking-glasses. | 

Having remained here also the 30th, we started in 
the afternoon of the last of May, and, after a good 
stretch of nearly twenty miles, encamped. We set out 
again after about four hours’ rest, when having pro- 
ceeded some six miles, we entered the open sandy 
waste, just beyond a fine group of simsim trees, and 
halted again, during the heat of the day, after a 
march of about six miles more. I here enjoyed again 
the wide expanse of the open desert, which, notwith- 
standing its monotony, has something very grand 
about it, and is well adapted to impress the human 
mind with the consciousness of its own littleness, 
although, at the present season, it presented itself in 
its most awful character, owing to the intense heat 
which prevailed. 

Having a tedious march before us through the 
dreary desert of Tintiumma, we started for a long 
wearisome night’s march, some time before the heat 
had attained its highest degree, only one hour 
after noon, but probably we should have acted wiser 
to have waited till the heat was past, as the poor 
slaves of my fellow-travellers were knocked up before 
the heat came on. Only a short rest of forty 
minutes was granted, at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, for a cold supper of guinea-corn, when the 
caravan started again to continue its night-march 
over this unbounded sandy waste; but J, as well as 
my chief servant, being on horseback, I found myself 
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at liberty to remain some time behind, indulging in 
the luxury of a cup of coffee. I remained however 
almost too long; andif it had not been that, contrary 
to my orders, which were to the effect to spare the 
powder as much as possible, my servants kept firing 
their pistols off at random, in order to cheer them- 
selves and the poor slaves, I should have had some 
difficulty in following the caravan. Cheered by the 
firing, and perhaps impressed with the awful charac- 
ter of the country which we were traversing at such 
an hour, the slaves, forgetful of their over-fatigue, 
kept up an uninterrupted song, the sounds of which 
fell occasionally upon my ears, as I followed them at 
a great distance. But under the effects of this ex- 
citement, and in the cool of the evening, they marched 
at such a rate, that I did not overtake them till long 
after midnight, when freemen and slaves began to feel 
exhausted, and would gladly have lagged behind ; and 
I had to urge on several of these unfortunates, and 
prevent them from staying behind, and falling a sacri- 
fice to thirst and fatigue. One of my servants was not 
to be seen. In fact this desert is famous for people 
well accustomed to it losing their way, and the white 
sand, extending to a boundless distance, is so confound- 
ing, that people often miss their direction entirely. 
But the fatigue of this night’s march was very great 
indeed, and when the day dawned, I gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity afforded by a little herbage 
of giving a slight feed to my exhausted horse to ob- 
tain a few minutes’ repose. 
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Pursuing then our dreary march, while a heavy 
wind rose, which by raising the dust made the desert 
look still more gloomy, we gradually discovered the 
rocky mountains of A’gadem ahead of us, but did not 
enter the peculiar valley formation till a quarter past 
seven o'clock. Here we chose our camping-ground 
in a corner surrounded by the “ siwak,” which form 
quite a little plantation, and occasionally attract 
temporary settlers, especially of the tribe called Bolo- 
duwa, or A’m-wadébe. However, the sand wind made 
our stay here very cheerless, which was increased by 
the circumstance of the ground being full of camel 
lice, this being the usual camping-ground. The 
water of the well was clean and excellent, but not 
very plentiful, so that we had to take our supply for 
the road before us from a nore northerly well. The 
servant who was missing not having been found, we 
waited anxiously for the arrival of the Daza in the 
afternoon, when he made his appearance in their com- 
pany. ‘They had fortunately seen him at a great dis- 
tance, when he had completely lost his way, and was 
_ wandering southward. I made a present to the man 
who had brought him back. We remained here the 
following day, and besides the small luxury of the 
wild fruit of the siwak, I was glad to be able to buy a 
vessel of butter from our friends the salt-traders, as 
my store of this article was nearly consumed. 

Monday, Lhe poor slaves of our companions were so 
June 4th. totally exhausted by the fatigue of the jour- 
ney, that they would have preferred anything to a 
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continuance of such suffering, and when we started 
at avery early hour, a poor female slave tried to 
make her escape, by hiding herself in the bushes, but, 
she was soon found out, and received a severe flogging 
for her pains. 

Proceeding along a very peculiar basin of natron, 
at the foot of the rocky slope, we reached after a 
march of about four miles the northern well, situated 
in an open pleasant landscape, the mountains on the 
east side receding in the distance. We remained 
here this day and the following forenoon, keeping 
back the Daza, who were anxious to pursue their 
journey, for animals as well as men stood in need of 
some repose, in order to enable them to traverse the 
long desert tract which separated us from the Tebu 
country. 

Just about noon, as we were packing ready 
to start, a thunder-storm gathered on the 
chain towards the east, and a few drops of rain 
fell while we were setting out. Having then kept 
along the valley for about three miles, we ascended 
the higher ground with an easterly direction, and ob- 
tained a sight of the eastern slope of the chain which 
borders the valley, which, although not so high on 
this side as towards the west, seemed yet to have an 
elevation of about 300 feet. About three o’clock 
we had again a slight shower of rain. The whole of 
A’gadem, as I here became aware, forms a sort of 
wide extensive hollow, bordered on the eastern side 
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by this rocky chain, and towards the west at the dis- 
tance of about three miles, as well as towards the 
north by sandy downs. The higher level itself, over 
which our track lay, was broken by considerable de- 
pressions, running east and west, and forming such 
steep slopes, that Clapperton’s expression of high 
sand hills, which he had here to cross seems well 
justified ; and we ourselves took up our encampment 
after a march of a little more than eleven miles in a 
hollow of this description, bordered by high sand 
hills towards the west. However, our halt was very 
short, and soon after midnight we pursued our march, 
the desert now becoming more level, and therefore 
allowing a steady progress by night. Pursuing our 
march with alacrity, we encamped after a stretch of 
about sixteen miles in a spot which was full of those 
remarkable crystallized tubes which are called “ bar- 
gom-chidibe,” by the Kanuri, and “ kauchin-kassa,” 
by the Hausa people; and the character of which 
has been explained in such various ways, some sup- 
posing them to be the effect of lightning, while others 
fancy them to be the covered walks with which the 
white ant had surrounded stalks of negro corn. Pur- 
suing from here our march, a little before two in the 
afternoon we entered a sandy waste, which well de- 
served to be compared to the wide expanse of the 
ocean, although even here small rocky ridges pro- 
truded in some places ; and after a march of about ten 
miles, we ourselves encamped under the protection of 
such a ridge. 
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Starting again from here at a very early qnursday, 
hour in the night, we reached after a march 77°" 
of about six miles the well of Dibbela, the romantic 
character of which, with its high sand hills, from 
which black rocky masses towered forth, together with 
its dim-palms, struck me not a little. But the water 
is abominable, being impregnated with an immense 
quantity of natron; and it was here that Mr. Henry 
Warrington, who had accompanied Mr. Vogel to 
Kukawa, succumbed to the dysentery with which he 
had been seized on the road, the bad quality of the 
water having probably brought the disorder to a crisis. 
It was, moreover, a very hot day, although not hotter 
than usual, the thermometer at two o’clock indicating 
109° in the best shade I could find; and the masses 
of sand all around were quite bewitching and bewil- 
dering. Starting again in the afternoon as soon 
as the heat had reached its greatest intensity, we 
ascended the sandy downs with a considerable wes- 
terly deviation, leaving just beyond this hollow 
another one, with some talha trees, and then keep- 
ing over the sandy level with a ridge of the same 
character, and passing after a march of about five 
miles a great quantity of kajiji, till after a good 
stretch of altogether seventeen miles, we encamped 
on hard sandy ground. On this tedious journey, [ 
always felt greatly delighted on our arrival at the 
camping-ground, to stretch myself at full length on 
the clean sand, the softness of which makes one feel 
in no want of a couch. 
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Having encamped at a rather late hour, we 
did not start so early as usual, and halted 
after a march of about eight miles on a ground 
almost entirely destitute of herbage, but what seemed 
very remarkable, soaked by the rain of the previous 
day, and affording another and still stronger proof 
of the incorrectness of the opinion which had hitherto 
been entertained of this whole tract never being 
fertilized by the rains. The soil also was full of the 
footprints of the “ bagr-el-wahesh,” Antelope bubalis, 
which being pursued by the sportsmen of A’gadem 
and Dibbela, had evidently sought a refuge in this 
region. 

Having from hence made a stretch of about ten 
miles in the afternoon, and halted for nearly four 
hours at sunset, we started again for a wearisome 
night’s march, deviating very considerably from our 
former track; and after a march of a little more 
than eighteen miles, the latter part over a difficult 
range of sand hills, we reached in the morning the 
well of Zaw-kura in a dreadfully fatigued state, and 
with the loss of four camels; but it was cheering to find 
that the locality—a vale richly adorned with siwak, or 
Capparis sodata, afforded some relief not only to the 
body but even tothe mind. We here met with a small 
caravan of Tebu, natives of the very ancient village 
of A’gherim or A’ghram, the place of which I have 
spoken on a former occasion”, and which lies three 
days northwest from here by way of Yawi. Being 
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on their road to Bérnu, they were anxious to ex- 
change their camels for mine, the latter being ac- 
customed to the climate of Bérnu whither they were 
going. Such an exchange is certainly advisable to 
travellers proceeding in either direction, in the event 
of the animals of each party being equally good ; but, 
on the one hand, I wanted too badly the few camels 
which had withstood the fatigue, and, on the other, 
those of these people were too poor to allow me to 
accept their offer ; and in consequence, they had to 
load the five horses which they had with them with 
water-skins. These people gave us the important 
information that the ghazzia of the Tawarek had re- 
turned from Tibésti, having made only a small booty 
of forty camels and thirty slaves, on account of 
the Tebu having been on their guard, although they 
threatened to return at some future period. We re- 
mained here the following day, enjoying the repose 
of which we stood so much in need. A strong wind 
had been blowing all night; but the heat, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, reached its usual elevation 
of 108° in the best shade. 

We started again in the afternoon, winding yyonaay, 
round the south-eastern edge of the consider. 7™° 1. 
able mountain group to which the vale is indebted for 
its existence, and having on our right sandy downs. 
Just at the spot where we left the small oasis, known 
to the traders of the desert as Zaw-kanwa, on our 
left, we fell in with the footsteps of a small party, 
when, supposing them to be marauders, we followed 
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them up for awhile, till we had convinced ourselves 
that they were people in search of a runaway slave. 
Pursuing then our march altogether about sixteen 
miles, we halted at nine o’clock in the evening; but 
started again at midnight, and after a march of 
fourteen miles, reached Muskatenu, the southern- 
most limit of the oasis of Kawar, although nothing 
but an inconsiderable shallow depression, full of marl 
and alum. 

Although the heat was greater than usual, the 
thermometer indicating as much as 110°, we started 
with great alacrity in the afternoon, as we were 
now approaching the seats of Tebu power and civi- 
lization in the heart of the desert, where nature 
has provided this little fertile spot, in order to faci- 
litate intercourse between distant nations. However, 
several sandy ridges opposed themselves to our pro- 
gress before we reached the real beginning of the 
valley, at the western foot of a large and_broad- 
topped rocky mound; but the sand was not so deep 
as I had been led by the description of other people 
to expect. Here the scenery became highly interest- 
ing, the verdant ground— where small patches of the 
grass called “e@hedeb” and vegetables were sown, 
surrounded by slight fences of palm-bushes — being 
overtopped by handsome groups of palm-trees; and 
cheered as I felt by this spectacle, after the dreary 
march which we had made, I could not grudge my 
people a few shots of powder. But while our friends 
the Daza salt-traders encamped at the very thickest 
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grove, where the dilapidated town of Bilma is situated, 
we ourselves entered a dreary salt-pan, and encamped 
about a mile further on, near a miserable little 
village called Kaldla, without the ornament or shade 
of a single tree. Moreover, the ground was so hard, 
that it was only with the greatest difficulty that we 
were able to pitch the tent; and having no wood 
wherewith to cook a supper, a small hospitable gift 
from our friend Kolo, consisting first in a dish of 
fresh dates, and afterwards in a mess of cooked pud- 
ding, proved very acceptable. The miserable hamlet, 
besides a few hovels, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the ground, contained only the ruins of a mosque, 
which had been turned into a magazine for salt. 

Our stay here became the more disagreeable, as 
towards the morning of the following day, a heavy 
gale arose, against which this open tract offered not 
the slightest protection; but I amused myself by 
paying a visit to the salt-pits, in the high mounds of 
rubbish, a few hundred yards to the east of our en- 
campment. I was highly interested in the very 
peculiar character which they presented, the pits 
forming small quadrangular basins, of about four or 
five yards in diameter, deeply cut into the rock, where 
all the saltish substance contained in the ground col- 
lects, and 1s thence obtained, by pouring this water, 
impregnated with salt, into moulds of clay of the 
shape which I have described in my notice of the 
salt trade*, in that part of my journey where I was 
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myself travelling in the company of the salt traders 
of A’sben. The salt, filtering through the sides of 
the mound, had all the appearance of long icicles. 
But at present only a small quantity of prepared 
salt was lying here, the season for the Kél-owi to 
carry it away being some months later, when this 
tract must present a very different aspect, and ex- 
hibit a considerable degree of activity; and it would 
have been highly interesting if Mr. Overweg had 
been able to visit the place at such a season, as he 
had intended. 

It was also a circumstance of considerable interest, 
that about two o’clock in the afternoon, while the 
thermometer indicated 107° 3’ in the best shade I 
could find, we had a slight shower, although this whole 
region has been set down as an entirely rainless zone. 
My camels being greatly reduced, and several of them 
of little value, I exchanged the two worst among 
them for one belonging to the Daza, our former fellow- 
travellers, who being bent upon staying here a few 
days, before they undertook their home journey to 
Bérnu, were thus enabled to wait until the animals 
had recruited their strength. 

At an early hour in the morning, long before 
the dawn of day, we continued our journey 
northward along the Wadi Kawar, as it is called by 
the Arabs, or the Heéneri-tegé, valley of the Tegeé 
or Tedd, as it is called by the natives, having 
the steep rocky cliffs, which at times formed pictu- 
resque platforms, at about three miles distance on 
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our right. Meanwhile the country became beau- 
tifully wooded at the dawn of the day, and numerous 
travellers attested a certain degree of industry in 
this curious abode of men in the heart of the desert. 
After a march of about twelve miles, where the 
valley became contracted by a lower rocky ridge 
crossing it, we encamped at the side of a palm- 
grove, with a number of draw-wells, or “ khattatir,” 
where every kind of vegetable might be easily raised. 
The ground produced ‘aghul,” and “ molukhia,” or 
Corchorus olitorius, and was surrounded by high sandy 
downs, while at some distance eastward a village is situ- 
ated, of the name of E’ggir. Having halted here for 
about five hours, we pursued our journey, the strip 
of trees closely approaching the rocky cliff, and after 
a march of three miles, left on our right the village 
E’m-i-maddama, and further on, that called Shemid- 
deru, lying partly at the foot, partly on the slope of the 
rocky cliffs on our right. Having then left a small 
isolated grove of date trees on the same side, we 
reached the beginning of the plantation of Dirki; and 
traversing the grove where the fruit was just ripen- 
ing, we approached the dilapidated wall of the town, 
which presented a very poor spectacle, and then kept 
between it and the offensive salt-pool on our right, 
and encamped on the north side. This town, which, 
notwithstanding its insignificance, has a name all 
over the desert, was of some importance to me, from 
the fact of its containing the only blacksmith in the 
whole of this oasis, whom I wanted to prepare for me 
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a double set of strong shoes for each of my horses, 
as we had a very stony tract to traverse beyond 
this oasis. He promised to make them and to bring 
them up to us at A’shenumma, but he did not keep 
his word, and thus was the cause of my losing one 
of my horses in that difficult tract. Having passed 
the villages of Tegimami and Eliji, we reached the 
town of A’shenumma, the residence of the chief of 
these Tebu, situated on a lower terrace formed by a 
gentle slope at the foot of the steep cliffs, and en- 
camped in the bottom of the valley near an isolated 
group of sandstone rock, round which the moisture 
collects in large hollows, scarcely a foot below the 
surface of the gravel. All around, a rather thin 
grove of date trees spreads out; further westward, 
there are the two salt lakes mentioned by the mem- 
bers of the former expedition. 

In the afternoon, I went into the town, to pay 
my respects to the chief whose name is Mai-Bakr. 
The place, which seems to have attracted the notice 
of Arab geographers from an early date, consists 
of about 120 cottages, built with rough stones, and 
scattered about on the slope, besides a few yards 
erected with palm branches. The cottages are 
very low, and covered in with the stems and leaves 
of the palm tree. A solitary conical hut, like those 
of Sudan, was likewise to be seen. One of the stone 
houses exhibited a greater degree of industry by its 
whitewashing, but the residence of the chief was not 
distinguished in any way. The latter, who bears the 
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title of Maina, was a man of advanced age and of re- 
spectable behaviour. At the time of our entrance he 
was squatted on fresh white sand in front of his 
“diggel,” placed in the ante-chamber or segifa. He 
received my present (which consisted of a black tobe, 
two turkedis, and a haram, worth altogether about 
four Spanish dollars) kindly, and expressed his hope 
that 1 might get safely over the tract before me, if 
I did not lose any time by a longerdelay. Meanwhile 
a ‘Tebu merchant who was present gave me the very 
doubtful information that the people of Tawat paid 
to the French an annual tribute of 60,000 dollars. 
The inhabitants of A’shentmma and of the neigh- 
bouring places, are very differently situated from 
those of Dirki and Bilma, for the latter on account 
of their being the medium of communication in the 
salt trade, are respected by the Tawarek, for whom 
they prepare that article, and who, in consequence, 
do not plunder them even when they meet them in 
the desert. Nay, they even protect them, as I have 
described in the former part of my journey, so that 
merchants from Dirki and Bilma were proceeding to 
Hausa by way of A’sben. The inhabitants of the 
other places, on the contrary, such as A’shenimma, 
are exposed to all sorts of oppression from the former, 
and even run the risk of being slain by them when 
met alone. With regard to the Tebu in general, 
I have already spoken repeatedly about their in- 
timate connection with the Kanitri race, and have 
enumerated the names of the sections of their tribe, 
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so far as I have become acquainted with them, and I 
shall say more on the subject of their language in a 
preface to my vocabularies. It was a remarkable fact, 
but easily to be explained, that the greatest heat which 
I experienced in the desert was in this valley, the 
thermometer at two o’clock in the afternoon rising 
daily to between 110° and 112°. 

We remained here the following day, when I en- 
joyed the scenery of the locality extremely, and made 
a sketch of it, which is represented in the plate oppo- 
site. I also desired Corporal Church, who, as I have 
stated above, was in my company, and who felt assured 
that Captain Clapperton had indicated the mountain 
chain on the west by mistake, to ascend the slope of 
the chain above A’shenimma, in order to convince 
himself that that meritorious traveller had not been 
misled in such a strange manner. With the aid of 
my small telescope, he discoverd in the far distance 
to the west, a chain bordering the valley in that 
direction. This breadth of the valley is even indi- 
cated by the distance intervening between A’gherim 
and Fashi on the one side, and Bilma and Dirki 
on the other. 

It was the holiday of the ‘Aid el fotr, and the in- 
habitants of the little town celebrated the day by 
a religious procession, in which there figured even 
as many as ten horses, and a few rounds of powder 
were fired. The petty chief also sent mea holiday 
dish, consisting of a sort of maccaroni made of 
~ millet, with a porridge of beans. It is a very re- 
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markable circumstance, and one that must not be 
forgotten by any traveller who pursues this road, 
that the inhabitants of the Tebu country esteem no- 
thing more highly, nay, scarcely value anything at 


all, except dried fish, the stinking “ buni,” and that. 


he may starve with all sorts of treasures in his 
bags, unless he be possessed of this article. I my- 
self was even obliged to buy the grass or ghedeb 
(of which I stood in need for my camels) with 
dried fish, and I felt sorry that I had not laid in a 
greater supply of this article in Barruwa. 

Before setting out, I thought it prudent to yfonaay, 
pay another visit and bid farewell formally ?™°!""™ 
to May-Bakr, as I was anxious, unprotected as I was, 
to secure my rear. I then followed my camels, 
and having crossed two defiles, formed by projecting 
cliffs, which interrupt the valley, reached after a 
march of seven miles the town of Anikimma, situated 
at the side of an isolated promontory projecting 
from the cliffs, which form here a sort of wide re- 
cess, and encamped at the border of the palm grove, 
when I immediately received some hospitable treat- 
ment from my friend Kélo, who was a native of this 
place. This is the modern road which is taken at 
the present time, the town of Kisbi or rather Gézibi, 
which lies on the western side of the valley, and 
along which the former mission passed, being at 
present deserted. This road led in former times by 
Kisbi to Azanéres. But although we were treated 
in a friendly manner in this place, I did not like to 
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lose any time, but was anxious to proceed at once to 
A’nay, the northernmost town in the valley of Kawar, 
in order to prepare myself there, without the least 
delay, for that second great station of my desert 
journey which I had to traverse quite by myself, 
as my friend Kdlo was to stay behind, and was not 
going to undertake the journey for a month or so. 
I recommended to him my freed slave ‘Othman, who 
had remained behind, as he was suffering from the 
effects of the guinea-worm. Kdélo, however, accom- 
panied me in the afternoon for a few hundred yards, 
together with a Tebu from Tibésti, of the name of 
Maina Dadakére, who had recently been plundered of 
all his property by the Tawarek. The distance from 
Anikimma to A’nay is not very great, about two miles 
and a half. The site of A’nay is very peculiar, as 
may be seen from the description given by the former 
expedition*, who were greatly struck by its singular 
appearance, although the view which they have given 
of the locality is far from being correct. The first 
thing which I had to do here was, to endeavour by 
means of dollars, cloves, and the remnant of dried fish 
which I still had left, to procure as large a supply of 
ghedeb as possible, in order to carry my camels 
through this trying journey, as my only safety with 
my small band of people consisted in the greatest 
speed. It was very unlucky for me that the black- 
smith of Dirki broke his word in not bringing up 
the shoes for my horses, a circumstance which would 
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have been productive of the most serious conse- 
quences, if Ihad been attacked on the road, as both 
my horses became lame. 

Having prepared everything in the fore-  qyesaay, 
noon, we set out on our lonely and dangerous 77° '8t 
journey with a fervent prayer, and after a march of 
a little less than two miles emerged from the valley, 
or hénderi, through a rocky defile. We then gradu- 
ally ascended the higher level of the desert plain, 
and having made a stretch of about sixteen miles, 
we encamped. Having kept strict watch, as it was 
not improbable that some people might have followed 
us, we started again at an early hour, long before the 
dawn of day, and after a march of about thirteen 
miles reached I’ggeba (Denham’s Ikbar), a shal- 
low depression at the western foot of a mountain, 
clothed with some herbage and adorned with a rich 
profusion of dum-palms. The well here afforded a 
supply of the most delicious water. However, the 
locality was too unsafe for our small troop to make 
here a long stay, it being frequently visited by pre- 
datory expeditions. We therefore thought it pru- 
dent to start again in the afternoon along the western 
road, by way of Siggedim, which has been laid down 
very erroneously by the former expedition, they pro- 
bably not having taken the accurate distances and 
directions of this route, as they relied upon the direct 
track, which they had traced with accuracy. This 
road is called “‘ Nefasa seghira,” from a defile, or 
“thniye,” which we crossed about two miles and a half 
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from our starting-point. About ten miles beyond we 
encamped, and reached the next morning, after a 
march of ten miles more, over a beautiful gravelly 
flat, and crossing the track of a small caravan of 
asses coming from Brabu, the beginning of the oasis 
of Siggedim, stretching out at the western foot of a 
considerable mountain group, the direction of which 
is from east to west, and well wooded with dum- 
palms, date trees, and with gerredh, or Adimosa 
Nilotica. The ground, which is richly overgrown with 
sebdt, in several places shows an incrustation of 
salt. We halted, for the mid-day hours, a little more 
than a mile further on, near the well, as we could 
not afford to make any long stay here. The place was 
at present quite deserted, but I was told that about 
a month later in the season people occasionally take 
up their temporary residence here, and a few isolated 
stone dwellings on a projecting cliff, testified to the 
occasional presence of settlers. 

From hence we reached, in an afternoon’s and a 
long morning’s march, of altogether nearly thirty-four 
miles, the shallow vale of Jehaya (Denham’s Izhya) 
or Yat. We were in a sad state, as, besides being 
exhausted by fatigue, we were almost totally blinded 
by the glare of the sand in the heat of the day. A 
smaller strip of vegetation on the west side of the 
rocky eminences which dotted this country, had already 
some time previously led us to hope that we had 
reached the end of our march; but when at length 
we had gained the spot, we found the vale, with its 
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rich growth of herbage, very refreshing, and men as 
well as animals had an opportunity of recruiting their 
strength a little. 

The horse which the Sheikh had given me 
being quite lame, I wanted to mount the only 
one of the camels which seemed strong enough to 
carry such a burden in addition to its load, but it 
refused to rise with me, and I was thus obliged to 
mount the donkey-like nag which the sultan of Sd- 
koto had given me, my servant going on foot. It is 
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certainly very difficult to carry horses through this 
frightful desert with limited means, but it is of the 
utmost importance for a small party to have a horse 
or two with them, in order to scour the country to see 
whether all be right, and to make a spirited attack or 
to pursue the robbers in case of a theft having been 
committed. 

Having advanced in the course of the evening a 
little more than eighteen miles, we traversed early the 
next morning a narrow defile enclosed between rocky 
heights on both sides, in a very stony tract of country, 
and halted, after a march of about twelve miles, at a 
little distance from the mountain group Tiggera-n- 
dumma, where the boundary is formed between Fez- 
zan and the independent Tebu country, by a valley 
clothed with a good profusion of herbage and a few 
talha trees just in flower. From here we reached, 
after a march of sixteen miles more, the well of Ma- 
faras, the southernmost well of Fezzan, in such a 
state of exhaustion, that we felt induced, notwith- 
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standing the danger from the E’fadaye, to allow our- 
selves and the animals a day and a half’s repose; I 
myself being particularly in want of a little rest, as I 
had been suffering a great deal from rheumatism for 
the last few days. In addition to this the well con- 
tained so little water that it required an enormous 
time to water the animals and to fill our skins. The 
vale was pleasantly adorned with a good number of 
fine talha trees, and there was even one isolated dim- 
palm, while of another one nothing but the trunk 
was remaining. Although we had advanced so much 
towards the north, we did not yet feel the slightest 
decrease in the temperature, and the thermometer all 
this time, at two o’clock in the afternoon, constantly 
indicated 109°. 

This is the southern well of the name of 
Mafaras, while the northern spot of the same 
name, where Mr. Vogel made his astronomical ob- 
servation, is about nineteen miles further to the 
north. We did not pass the latter till early in the 
morning of the 26th, when, stretching over an open 
desert flat, a real mirror or “ meraye,” the exhaus- 
tion of our animals became fully apparent, so that 
just in the very place where a small Tebu cara- 
van, which had preceded us a few days, had left 
behind one of their camels, we also were obliged to 
abandon the camel upon whose strength we had 
hitherto placed our chief reliance. 

About eleven miles beyond the northern well 
Mafaras, we halted during the heat of the day 
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in a spot entirely destitute of herbage, and made 
another stretch of fifteen miles in the afternoon, 
leaving the well-known mound of Faja, along which 
the road leads to Tibésti, at some distance on our 
right. In order to recruit the strength of the camels, 
we gave them a good supper of dates, ground nuts, 
and millet, so that each of the poor animals, accord- 
ing to his habits and national taste, could pick out 
what was most palatable to him. 
A march of about thirteen miles brought 

us to the well “ El A’hmar,” or ‘‘ Maddema,” as 
in an open desert country, bounded on the west by a 
large imposing mountain group, and distinguished by 
a great profusion of khareb, or kaye, the whole ground 
being overgrown with “handal,” or colocynth, and 
strewed with bones. Here we passed an excessively 
hot day, the thermometer indicating 114° at two 
o’clock in the afternoon in the best shade I could 
find, and 105° at sunset, 1t remaining extremely hot 
the whole night, till after midnight, when a heavy 
gale arose. Nature here showed some animation, and 
beetles were in extraordinary numbers; we also be- 


held here a herd of gazelles, but no beast of prey. 


At a very early hour the following morning, we 
started with a good supply of water, and after pro- 
ceeding for about ten miles, reached a valley toler- 
ably well provided with talha-trees, and overgrown 
with dry herbage. We were obliged to stay here the 
whole day, in order to give the camels a feed, as they 
were reduced to the greatest extremity: we had also 
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to provide ourselves with wood and water. But 
although we stayed here till the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day we had only proceeded a few miles when 
we lost another of our camels, and thus were obliged 
to halt earlier than we intended. In order to retrieve 
this loss, we started before midnight, and marching 
the whole night, a distance of about twenty-four 
miles, and making only a short halt during the hot- 
test part of the day, we encamped in the evening 
of the 30th, close to the well ‘El War,” or ‘’Temmi,” 
having entered the narrow-winding glen leading into 
the heart of the mountain-mass itself, although cara- 
vans in general encamp at its opening. We re- 
mained here the following morning, when I found 
shelter from the sun in the cave where the water 
collects, which is of a cool and pleasant character, a 
heavy gale which had sprung up the previous even- 
ing continuing all the while. But we had no time to 
tarry here, this being the worst and most fatiguing 
part of our journey. Taking all things into con- 
sideration there is no reason to wonder how Mr. 
Vogel made no observation during the whole of this 
journey, comprising a tract of three degrees and a 
half. | 
Having filled our water-skins, and watered the ani- 
mals, we pursued our journey before noon, and made 
a stretch of about fifteen miles. Starting, then, again 
at midnight, and marching twenty miles, only halting 
about four hours at noon, we encamped at night, but 
halted only for a couple of hours, after which we 
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marched about fifteen miles, and again halted for the 
heat of the day. On this march we passed a very 
rugged passage, called “ Thniye e’ seghira,” where the 
rocks were rippled in a very remarkable manner, like 
the water. Having been accustomed to an intense de- 
gree of heat for some time, we felt it very cold this 
morning at sunrise, the thermometer indicating 68°, 
which was certainly a great difference, it having been 
81° the preceding morning. 

Again we started, a little after midnight, 
and having passed, early in the morning, with 
considerable difficulty and long delay, the rugged 
sandy passage called “ Thniye el kebira,” we halted, 
after a march of eight hours and a half, having ac- 
complished only a distance of about fifteen miles. 
I felt greatly exhausted, and I was the more sensible 
of fatigue, as I had a long march before me, the well 
being still distant; and after a most toilsome and 
wearisome stretch of more than eighteen miles, with 
numerous delays, and several difficult passages over 
the sandhills, we reached the well “ Mésheru,” which 
is notorious on account of the number of bones of 
the unfortunate slaves by which it is surrounded. 
The water of this well, which is five fathoms in 
depth, is generally considered of good quality, not- 
withstanding the remnant of human bones which are 
constantly driven into it by the gale; but at present 
it was rather dirty. The whole country around 
presents a very remarkable spectacle, especially the 
tract closely bordering on the well to the north, 
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and which, in a rather maliciously witty manner, 
has been called by the Arabs “ Dendal Ghaladima ” 
(“the Promenade of the Minister”). It would form 
a good study for a painter experienced in water 
colours, although it would be impossible to express 
the features in a pencil sketch. 

But not even here were we enabled to grant our- 
selves the slightest repose, only staying long enough 
to take in a sufficient supply of water, and to slaughter 
one of our camels, which was totally unfit to pro- 
ceed. Having made this day about eighteen miles, 
we reached the following day, after a moderate march 
of from nineteen to twenty miles, the southernmost 
solitary date-grove of Fezzan. Here we were so for- 
tunate as to meet a small caravan of Tebu, com- 
prising a few very respectable men, who brought us 
the latest news from Murzuk, where I was glad to 
hear that Mr. Frederick Warrington, the gentleman 
who had so kindly escorted me out of Tripoli more than 
five years previously, was awaiting me, and that the 
very governor who had been appointed to the govern- 
ment of Fezzin during our first stay there, had a few 
days before again been reinstalled in that office. 

This was an important day in my journey, 
as having performed the most dangerous part 
of this wearisome desert march, I reached Tegeérri, or 
Tejérri, the first outlying inhabited place of Fezzan. 
The village, although very small in itself, with its — 
towering walls, the view of which burst suddenly upon 
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us through the date-grove, made a most pleasing im- 
pression, and I could not prevent my people from 
expressing their delight in having successfully accom- 
plished the by no means contemptible feat, of tra- 
versing this desert tract with so small a band, by 
firing a good number of shots. In consequence of 
this demonstration, the whole population of the little 
town came out to salute and congratulate me on 
having traversed this infested desert tract without 
any accident. But that was the only advantage that 
we reaped from having reached a place of settled 
habitation ; and having taken up our encampment on 
the north-western side of the kasr, among the date 
trees, we had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
even the slightest luxury, and I was glad when I was 
at length able to obtain a single fowl and a few 
measures of dates. There was therefore no possibility 
of our staying here and allowing the animals a little 
rest, but we were obliged to push on without delay 
to the village of Madrusa. But I had the greatest 
difficulty in reaching that place in the evening of the 
8th, having lost another camel and one of my horses ; 
and of the animals which remained to me I was 
obliged to abandon in Madrusa another, which I had 
to pay for the hire of a couple of camels to carry my 
luggage to Murzuk. 

This was the native place of my servant El Gatréni, 
who had served me for nearly five years, (with the 
exception of a year’s leave of absence, which I granted 
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him in order to see his wife and children,) with the 
strictest fidelity, while his conduct had proved almost 
unexceptionable ; and of course he was delighted to 
see his family again. Besides a good breakfast and a 
couple of fowls with which he treated me, he made 
me also a present of a bunch of grapes, which caused 
me no little delight as a most unusual treat. How- 
ever, being anxious to get over this desert tract, I 
started a little after noon the same day, and met at the 
village of Bakhil, about six miles beyond, a Tebu cara- 
van, which was accompanied by a courier from Kt- 
kawa, who had found an excuse in the state of the 
country to remain absent on his mission to Marzuk 
nine months, instead of having retraced his steps 
directly to his own country. About four miles 
further on we reached Gatrdén, consisting of narrow 
eroups lying closely together, and by the fringe of its 
date grove contrasting very prettily with the sandy 
waste around. 

Here also we were hospitably treated by the rela- 
fives of another servant, who was glad to have 
reached his home; and we encamped the follow- 
ing day at Dekir, where we had some trouble first in 
finding and then in digging out the well, which was 
entirely filled up with sand. In two very long days’ 
stretches from here, the first including a night’s 
march, we reached the well, two miles and a half on 
this side of the village Bedan, when we heard that 
Mr. Warrington was encamped five miles beyond, in 
the village of Yesé. 
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Having got ready at an early hour, we  gaturday, 
proceeded cheerfully through the poor plan- ?"Y ** 
tation, scattered thinly over a soil deeply impreg- 
nated with salt, and fired a few shots on ap- 
proaching the comfortable tent of my friend. I 
could not but feel deeply affected when, after so 
long an absence, I again found myself in friendly 
hands, and within the reach of European comforts. 
Having moved on a little in the afternoon to 
a more pleasant spot, we entered Murzuk the fol- 
lowing morning, and were most honourably received 
by a great many of the inhabitants, including an 
officer of the Basha, who had come out a great dis- 
tance to meet us. 

Thus I had again reached this place, where, under 
ordinary circumstances, all dangers and difficulties 
might be supposed to have ceased. But such was not 
the case at the present time; for, in consequence of 
the oppression of the Turkish government, a very 
serious revolution had broken out among the more 
independent tribes of the regency of Tripoli ex- 
tending from the Jebel over the whole of Ghuridn, 
and spreading farther and farther, cutting off all 
intercourse and making my retreat very difficult. 
The instigator of this revolution was a chief of the 
name of Ghéma, who, having been made prisoner 
by the Turks many years before, had, through the 
events of the Crimean war, contrived to make 
his escape from confinement in Trebizond. This 
unforeseen circumstance caused me a little longer 
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delay in Murzuk than I should otherwise have al- 
lowed myself, as I was most anxious to proceed on 
my journey ; nevertheless I staid only six days. 

Having some preparations to make for this last 
stage of my march, I had thus full opportunity 
of becoming aware of the immense difference in 
the prices of provisions between this outlying oasis 
of North Africa and Negroland, especially Kukawa, 
and for the little supply which I wanted for my 
journey from here to Tripoli, I had to pay as muchas 
100 makhbtibs. Besides procuring here my necessary 
supplies for the road, my chief business was in dis- 
charging some of my servants, and more particularly 
Mohammed el Gatréni, whose fidelity I have men- 
tioned before. I added to the small remainder of his 
salary which I still owed him, the stipulated present 
of fifty Spanish dollars, which I would willingly have 
doubled if I had had the means, as he well deserved 
it; for it is only with the most straightforward con- 
duct and with a generous reward that a European 
traveller will. be able to make his way in these 
regions. 

As for encountering the dangers of the road, the 
arrangement of the Basha, that a party of soldiers 
whom he had discharged, and who were returning 
home, should travel in my company, seemed rather 
of doubtful effect; as such a company, while it af- 
forded a little more security in certain tracts, could 
not fail to turn against myself the disposition of the 
native population in those districts where the revolt 
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against the Turkish government was a_ popular. 
movement; I was obliged therefore to leave it to 
circumstances to decide how I should make my 
way out of these difficulties. The Basha for some 
time thought that the only safe course for me to 
pursue would be to turn my steps towards Ben- 
Ghazi, in order to avoid the revolted district alto- 
gether. But such a plan seemed very objectionable, 
as well on account of the greater distance and expense 
of this road, as with regard to the disposition of the 
Arabs of that region, who, if the revolution should 
prove successful, would certainly not lose a moment 
in following the example of their brethren. 
I left the town of Murzuk in the afternoon 

and encamped in the plantation, and the next Ah 
day moved on a short distance towards Shegewa, where 
Mr. Warrington took leave of me. Halting then for 
the greater part of the following day near the village 
of Delém, and making a good stretch in the evening 
and the early part of the morning, we reached Gho- 
dwa, with its pretty plantation and its many remains 
of former well-being. Starting again in the afternoon, 
and making a long stretch during the night, we 
encamped in the evening of the following day at the 
border of the plantation of Sebha, some twenty years 
ago the residence of the chief of the Weldd Sliman. 
Here we staid the following day in order to obtain 
some rest. The heat all this time was very consider- 
able, and the thermometer at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, on an average, indicated from 110° to 112°. 
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A march of from eighteen to nineteen miles 
brought us from Sebha to the small town of 
Temahint, and we encamped a little beyond the well, 
where a numerous herd of camels, belonging to a 
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camp of Arabs, was being watered. I was greatly pes- 
tered during my halt by a number of Welad Sliman, 
who were anxious for information with regard to their 
relations in Kanem, and greedy for some presents. 

Making a short halt in the evening, and starting a 
little after midnight, we encamped the following day 
near Zighen. Here I had to hire fresh camels in 
order to pursue my journey, and therefore did not 
set out again till the afternoon of the following day, 
when, through the barren desert tract by O’m el abid, 
and by a very rugged mountainous passage, we 
reached the important town of Sékna in the morning 
of the 2nd August. 

Here the difficulties of my journey, in consequence 
of the revolutionary state of the province, increased, 
and, after a long consultation with some friends to 
whom I had been recommended, the only possible way 
of proceeding was found to be that of leaving the usual 
track by way of Bénjem altogether, and taking an 
entirely different road by a series of valleys lying 
further west, the road by Ben-Ghazi also having been 
found impracticable. Sdkna, even at the present 
time, is a very interesting place, as well on account 
of its mercantile activity and of its fine plantations 
of date and other fruit trees, as owing to the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who still retain a distinct 
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idiom of the Berber language*; but at the present 
moment, on account of the total interruption of the 
communication with the coast, the price of provisions 
was very high, and the natives scarcely knew what 
political course to pursue. There was especially a 
merchant of the name of Beshdla, who showed me an 
extraordinary degree of kindness and attention. 
Having therefore waited until the arrival of the 
‘“‘rekas,” or courier, in order to obtain the most recent 
news, and having in consequence of their unfavourable 
tenor been induced to increase the wages of my camel 
drivers, whom I had hired previously, I at length got 
off on the 12th of August. Pursuing the track called 
Trik el Merhéma, which was never before traversed 
by a European, and, passing by the wells El] Hammam, 
Tl Marati, Ershidiye, and Gedafiye, and then by the 
narrow Wadi Ghirza (the place once the great object 
of African research for Lieutenant now Admiral - 
Smyth), with its interesting ancient sepulchres in the 
form of obelisks, we reached Wadi Zemzem on the 
19th. Here there was a considerable encampment of 
Arabs, and some of the ringleaders of the revolu- 
tion residing here at the time, I found myself in a 
serious dilemma. But the English were too much 
respected by these tribes for them to oppose my pas- 
sage, although they told me plainly, that if they 
suspected that the English were opposed to the revo- 
lution, they would cut my throat, as well as that 


* Also in El Fok-ha, distant three days from Sdkna, on the road 
to Ben-Ghazi, the same idiom is spoken. 
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of any European traveller who might fall into their 
hands. However, after some quiet explanations 
with them as to what was most conducive to their 
own interests, and about the probability of their 
succeeding in making themselves independent of the 
Turkish sway; and after having promised a hand- 
some present to one of the more influential men 
among them, they allowed me to passon. I had also 
great difficulty in hiring some fresh camels, the safety 
of which I guaranteed, to take me to Tripoli. I 
thus pursued my journey to Beni-Ulid with its deep 
valley overtowered by the ruins of many a middle- 
age castle, and adorned by numbers of beautiful olive 
trees, besides being enlivened by many small villages 
consisting of stone dwellings half in decay. On ap- 
proaching the place, I fell in with a messenger, sent 
very kindly to meet me by Mr. Reade, Her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul in Tripoli, who, besides a few letters, 
brought me what was most gratifying to me in my 
exhausted state, a bottle of wine, a luxury of which 
I had been deprived for so many years. 

I had some little trouble in this place, as there 
was residing here at the time a brother of Ghéma, 
the rebel chief himself, who had sent an express 
messenger on my account; and differences of interest 
between the various chiefs of the place, caused me at 
the same time some difficulties, though, in other re- 
spects, they facilitated my proceedings. Altogether I 
was very glad when I had left this turbulent little 
community behind me, which appeared to be the 
last difficulty that opposed itself to my return home. 
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In the evening of the fourth day after leaving 
Beni-Ulid, I reached the little oasis of “Ain Zara, the 
same place where I had stayed several days preparatory 
to my setting out on my long African wanderings, and 
was here most kindly received by Mr. Reade, who had 
come out of the town with his tent, and provided 
with sundry articles of European comfort, to receive 
me again at the threshold of civilization. 

Having spent a cheerful evening in his company, I 
set out the following morning on my last march on 
the African soil, in order to enter the town of Tripoli, 
and although the impression made upon my mind 
by the rich vegetation of the gardens which sur- 
round the town, after the long journey through the 
desert waste, was very great, yet infinitely greater 
was the effect produced upon me by the wide ex- 
panse of the sea, which, in the bright sunshine of 
this intermediate zone, spread out with a tint of 
the darkest blue. I felt so grateful to Providence 
for having again reached in safety the border of this 
Mediterranean basin, the cradle of European civiliza- 
tion, which from an early period had formed the object 
of my earnest longings and most serious course of 
studies, that I would fain have alighted from my horse 
on the sea beach, to offer up a prayer of thanksgiving 
to the Almighty, who, with the most conspicuous 
mercy, had led me through the many dangers which 
surrounded my path, both from fanatical men and 
an unhealthy climate. 
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It was market day, and the open place interven- 
ing between the plantation of the Meshiah and 
the town was full of life and bustle. The soldiers 
who had recently arrived from Europe to quell the 
revolution, were drawn up on the beach in order to 
make an impression on the natives, and I observed a 
good many fine sturdy men among them. Amidst 
this busy scene, in the most dazzling sunshine, with 
the open sea and the ships on my right, I entered the 
snow-white walls of the town, and was most kindly 
received by all my former friends. 

Having stayed four days in Tripoli, | embarked in a 
Turkish steamer which had brought the troops and 
was returning to Malta, and having made only a short 
stay in that island, I again embarked in a steamer 
for Marseilles, in order to reach England by the 
most direct route. Without making any stay in 
Paris, I arrived in London on the 6th September, 
and was most kindly received by Lord Palmerston as 
well as by Lord Clarendon, who took the greatest 
interest in the remarkable success which had accom- 
panied my proceedings. | 

Thus I closed my long and exhausting career as an 
African explorer, of which these volumes endeavour 
to incorporate the results. Having previously gained 
a good deal of experience of African travelling during 
an extensive journey through Barbary, I had em- 
barked on this undertaking as a volunteer, under the 
most unfavourable circumstances for myself. The 
scale and the means of the mission seemed to be ex- 
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tremely limited; and it was only in consequence of 
the success which accompanied our proceedings, that 
a wider extent was given to the range and objects of 
the expedition*; and after its original leader had 
succumbed in his arduous task, instead of giving 
way to despair, I had continued in my career amid 
great embarrassment, carrying on the exploration 
of extensive regions almost without any means. 
And when the leadership of the mission, in conse- 
quence of the confidence of Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, was intrusted to me, and I had been deprived 
of the only European companion who remained 
with me, I resolved upon undertaking, with a very 
limited supply of means, a journey to the far west, in 
order to endeavour to reach Timbiktu, and to explore 
that part of the Niger which, through the untimely 
fate of Mungo Park, had remained unknown to the 
scientific world. In this enterprise I succeeded to 
my utmost expectation, and not only made known 
the whole of that vast region, which even to the Arab 
merchants in general had remained more unknown 
than any other part of Africa, but I succeeded also 


* This greater success was especially due to the journey which 
I undertook to the Sultan of A’gades, thus restoring confidence in 
our little band which had been entirely shaken by great reverses. 

t+ “It appears singular that the country immediately to the east- 
ward of Timbuctoo, as far as Kashna, should be more imperfectly 
known to the Moorish traders, than the rest of Central Africa.” 
— Quarterly Review, May, 1820, p. 284. Compare what Clap- 
perton says about the dangers of the road from Sdkoto to Tim- 
biktu. Sec. Exped., p. 236. 
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in establishing friendly relations with all the most 
powerful chiefs along the river up to that mysterious 
city itself. The whole of this was achieved, includ- 
ing the payment of the debts left by the former 
expedition, and 200/., which I contributed myself, 
with the sum of about 1600/. No doubt, even in 
the track which I myself pursued I have left a good 
deal for my successors in this career to improve upon; 
but I have the satisfaction to feel that I have opened 
to the view of the scientific public of Europe a most 
extensive tract of the secluded African world, and 
not only made it tolerably known, but rendered the 
opening of a regular intercourse between Europeans 
and those regions possible. 
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COLLECTION OF ITINERARIES ILLUSTRATING THE 
WESTERN HALF OF THE DESERT, ITS DISTRICTS, 
AND ITS INHABITANTS, AND THE COURSE OF THE 
UPPER NIGER. 


A.—Eastern Route from Tawdt to Mabrik, and thence to 
Timbiktu. 


N.B.—The route proceeds from Atilef in Tidikelt, which 
is situated one short day from A’kabli (this is the right ac- 
cent), and three days from I’nsala or ‘Ain Salah, the distance 
between A’kabli and the latter place being about the same. 


2nd day. Terishumin, a well. 
4th. Derim. 
7th. I’nzize, a well. As far as this point, the route follows 
a course a little E. of S. (evidently in the direction 
of Gég6), but from this point onwards $.W.—The 
syllable “in,” or “in,” seems to be the old Berber- 
Semitic form for ‘ din.” 
14th. I’ndendn, a well, having crossed the desert tract called 
Tanezrifet. 
17th. I’n-taborak; the last stage is only half a day’s march. 
19th. Moila. 
22nd. Taunant; the last stage is half a day’s march. 
24th. Mabrak. 


The ordinary and general road from Mabrik to Timbiktu 
leads by A’rawan :— 
2 days. Maman. 
Bes I shall speak about these places in 


2. Ba-Jebéha. 
Seana the general account of A’zawAd. 


2. A’rawan. 
4, Tenég el haye, or Tenég el haj. 
11, Timbtktu. ° 
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Between Tenég el haj and the town there are the following 
localities: —El A/riye, El Ghaba, El Meréra, A/thelet el 
Megil, E’llib el A’ghebe, Tiydre el Jefal, Tiydret el Wasa. 

Route from the hillet e’ Sheikh el Mukhtar, generally 
called “el hilleh,” (see the itinerary from Timbiktu to the 
hilleh, Vol. IV. p. 454) to Tésaye, in long days’ marches; 
direction, as my informant supposes, exactly S. : — 


1st day. Nar, a mountain without water. 
2nd. A locality on this side of a place called Dergel. 
3rd. Kazift, a large pond of water in the rainy season. 
5th. Tosaye, or Tésé, the great narrowing of the river, 
(see the journal). 
From the hilleh to G6g6 is reckoned a distance of eight 
days. 
B.— Route from I'nzize to Gogo. 


4th day. Timmisau (hasi Misa? I think, it cannot be 
the well of that name on the direct road from Tawdt 
to Mabrik, which would give this whole route a far 
more westerly direction). Near the well is a rocky 
eminence like a castle, and famous on account of the 
tale of the footprint of Moses’ horse, a story also attach- 
ing to the other well which I mentioned. It appears, 
from this route, that the arid desert, the Tanezréfet, be- 
comes narrower and more contracted towards the east. 
7th. I’n-azél; the last march but half a day. 
9th. Sak, or “e’ Sak” (Esstik), the ancient dwelling-place 
of the Kél e’ Sik, now without settled inhabitants, 
situated between two “ kédia,” or hilly eminences, one 
lying towards the E. and the other towards the W., 
just as the ancient city of Tademékka is described, 
with which it was evidently identical (see the journal). 
The town was destroyed by the Songhay conqueror, 
Sonni “Ali, in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
The vale is said to be rich in trees. 
11th. Gunhan, another site of an ancient dwelling-place, and 
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once the residence of the Kel-ginhan, with a hilly 
eminence. 

13th. Takerénnat, another site. 

14th. Tel-ékkevin (or Tin-4kkevin), a well. 

16th. Tin-dker; the last stage half a day’s march. 

18th. Gégé, or Gagho, the last day again a short one. 


C.— Western Road from Ailef to Mabrih. 


Ist day. Dhahar el haméar, a hilly chain called the ass’s 
backbone. 
3rd. El Immeraghen. 
5th. Wallen, a well. 
12th. A’m-rannéin, a well, two days W. from I’n-dendn, 
having crossed the arid desert Tanezréfet. In sum- 
mer you travel here by night. In winter, travelling 
night and day, with only short halts, you may accom- 
plish this march in four days. 
17th, V/n-asserér, perhaps “the well of the stony tract,” or 
hammada, “serir,” being the proper term for such a 
region. 
20th. Tin-hekikan, a well, in former times the common set- 
tlement of the tribe, which thence has received the 
name Kel-hekikan. Itis W. or S.W. of the well, 
called Taunant (see p. 457). 
22nd. Mabrik; the last day’s march a short one. 


D.—A few particulars with regard to theregion called A’zawad, 
and the adjoining districts. 


The name A’zawAd is a corruption due to the Arabs of the 
Berber name A’zawagh (pronounced A’zawar), which is com- 
mon to many desert tracts. But the district which has be- 
come known to the Europeans under the name A’/zawdd, com- 
prises an extensive tract of country to the N. of Timbiktu, 
stretching north-westward as far as “ El Jaf,” the great sink 
or “ belly ” of the desert, full of rock-salt, and to the N.N.E., 
a little to the N. of Mabrik, while its southern part, ex- 
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tending from the distance of one day’s march from Tim- 
biktu, to about three days northward, is more properly 
called Tagdnet. I will only add, that Caillié mistook the 
name A/zawad, which he writes Zawa4t, for that of a tribe. 
(Vol. II. p. 97, and elsewhere. ) 

The tract of A’zawad, although appearing to us a most 
sterile tract of country, and thus characterized already by 
Arab travellers from the N., as E’bn Battita and Leo Afri- 
canus, is a sort of paradise to the wandering Moorish Arab 
born in these climes. For in the more favoured localities of 
this district he finds plenty of food for his camels, and even 
for a few heads of cattle, while the transport of the salt of 
Taddénni to A’rawdn and Timbiktu affords him the means 
of obtaining corn, and anything else he may be in want of. 
There are four small towns or villages in <A’zaw4d, the 
most considerable of which is A’raw4n, a town small in 
extent, such as described by Caillié*, the number of its 
inhabitants scarcely exceeding 1500, but a very important 
place for this part of the world, and where a great deal 
of business is transacted, principally in gold, as I have de- 
scribed on a former occasion (p. 22 et seq.). On account of this 
trade, several Ghaddmsiye merchants are established here. It 
is a fact which was unknown before, but which is indisputable, 
that the original inhabitants of this place, as well as of the 
whole of A/zawdd, belong to the Songhay nation, the Son- 
ghay-kin{, even at the present day, being the favoured idiom 
of which all the inhabitants, including the Arab residents, 
make use. The present chief or headman of the town is Sidi 
Mohammed, a younger son of the notorious chief El Habib 
Weled Sidi A’hmed Agdde, who died the year previous to 
my arrival in Timbiktu. The younger son gained the pre- 
cedence over his elder brother O’ba, who has performed a 


* Caillié’s Travels to Timbuctoo, vol. ii. p. 99, et seq. According 
to my information, A’raw4n seems to lie from Timbuktu about 


15° W. from N. 
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pilgrimage to Mekka, solely on account of his mother being 
the sister of Hamed Weled ‘Abéda Weled Rehal, the chief 
of the Bérabish, and the murderer of Major Laing. The 
family of El Habib belongs to the I’gelad, forming at present 
a small section of the large group of the A’welimmiden. 
They are now only distinguished by their learning, but 
formerly they were very powerful, and, together with 
the Imedidderen, were the most ancient inhabitants of the 
locality of Timbiktu. The inhabitants of A’rawdn pay an 
~ annual tribute of sixty mithkal of gold to the Hogar, in order 
not to be molested by their continual predatory incursions. 
The three other small towns, or permanent dwelling-places 
in A’zawad, viz. Bo-Jebéha, Mamiin and Mabrik, all lying in 
a line N.N.E. from A’raw4n, almost at the equal distance from 
each other of two days’ easy travelling with camels, are much 
smaller and less considerable than A’rawan. Of rather more 
importance at present than the two others is Bi-Jebéha, which 
is principally inhabited by Kél e’ Sak, and has a little com- 
merce; but Mabrik seems to have been of great importance in 
former times, when it was inhabited by Songhay people, had 
a Songhay name,— Mabrak being a comparatively modern 
name given to it by the Arabs,— and was the market of Wa- 
lata. In some respects this place might seem to have a right 
to be identified with the ancient Atidaghost; and there are 
certainly the sites of some former dwelling-places in the neigh- 
bourhood, especially Tel-Ardast, two days N.E. either from 
Mabrak or from the hilleh, but in another place I have explained 
(Vol. IV. p. 581) why we have to seek the site of Atidaghost 
in quite a different locality. ‘There are some valleys clad with 
palm-trees to the east of Mabrik (see Vol. I. Appendix, 
p- 570), especially the valley called Tesillite, which produces 
two different kinds of dates, viz. the tissagin and the tin-dser. 
The names of the respective chiefs of the three places are 
—Mohammed Weled Sidi ‘Omar, the chief of the tribe of 
the Erg4geda in Maman; Najib Weled el Mastapha el Kél 
e’ Saki (the same who signed the letter of A’wab, the chief 
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of the Tademékket, giving a complete imana to the English 
in the territory comprised between Gindam, Bamba, Tim- 
biktu, A’rawén, and Ba-Jebéha), together with ‘Azizi in 
Bii-Jebéha, and Méni Weled Sidi ‘Omar in Mabriaék.* 

There was formerly, in A’zawad, another place with a per- 
manent settlement, called “ El Hilleh,” or “ Hillet e’ Sheikh 
Sidi Mukhtar,” which I have mentioned in a former place (Vol. 
I. p. 560, and Vol. IV. p. 454), two days east of Maminf, 
and about the same distance from Mabriak, but this place was 
deserted a few years ago, on account of the well Bé-Lanwéar, 
which is stated to have had a depth of forty fathoms, having 
fallen to ruins. ‘The hilleh was situated in the “ batn,” or 
valley, at the northern foot of a black rocky chain of hills 
called « Ellib el Hejar.” To the north is another chain or 
ellib east of the hilleh; but, on this side, still in the batn, is a 
locality called “ i] Madher,” with good pasturage for horses, 
Other well known localities thereabouts are, Shirshe el Kebira, 
and Shirshe e’ Seghira. 

Of the wells of A’zawad, the following are the most noto- 
rious: first, in the southern part of the district, towards Ta- 
gdnet, Maman, different from the place of the same name; 
E’nnefis, a copious well, two hours 8.W. from Maman, and 
situated in a hilly district, thickly clad with underwood, and 
containing quarries of a beautiful black limestone, from which 
the Tawdrek manufacture their heavy arm-rings, or dshebe ; 
Meréta, Makhmdd, Shiker, Gir, Kartdl, a very copious well, 
‘En-filfil, and others. Further to the N. and N.W. are the 
wells, Halil, El Héde, Shébi, Temandérit, Tékardt, Anishay, 
A/shorat, a well where the Sheikh A’hmed el Bakdy, in the 
early part of his life, resided for a long time, A’nnazau, to the 
north of Mabrik; Alibdda (‘Ali B&ébé?), Ba el Mehane, or 


* No merchant from the north can pass Ba-Jebéha, and certainly 
not A’rawan, unless he be escorted by some well-known person be- 
longing to the tribe of the Tademékket. 

{ The position which I have assigned to these places in the map 
which I sent home from Timbuktu, is slightly erroneous. 
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Bel Mehan, the well mentioned in the itinerary (Vol. IV. 
p- 454), as distant about ten miles from the hilleh, Belbot, 
south of Bel Mehan; Vrakshiwen; Merzdhe, south of the 
latter; Megagelat, two days south of the hilleh, and others. 

The most famous wells in the district called Taganet, are — 
Weén-alshin, situated at the distance of four days from Tim- 
biktu, and three from the hilleh, where Mohammed e’ Seghir, 
El Bakay’s elder brother, usually encamps part of the year; 
Tin-tatis, halfa day S.W. from the former ; ‘En-éshif, I’mmi- 
lash, ‘En-gibe, ‘En-séek, ‘En-odéke, a well where Baba, a 
younger brother of El Bakay, has his encampment, three 
days south from Maman, four days N.E. from Timbiktu; 
A’/menshér, A/’rrazaf, “Arik, El Makhmid, different from the 
well of the same name mentioned above; Igdrre, Mérizik, 
Twil, Waruzil. 

Towards the north, the district of A’zawdd is separated 
from the dreary and waterless desert known by the general 
Berber name of Tanezriifet (meaning “arid hamméada”) 
by the two small districts called “ Afeléle” (meaning the 
little desert, or “afélle”), and north of it A’herér. Afeléle 
is a highly favoured region for the breeding of camels, and con- 
tains some famous valleys, or ‘‘ wadidn,” such as Tekhatimit, 
or Teshatimit, Afad-énakan or Aftiid-n-akén, Tadulilit, ‘A ba- 
tél, Shanisin, Agar, and others. A’herér, likewise, is consi- 
dered by the Arabs as a fine country diversified by hill and 
dale, with plenty of wells, and even temporary torrents. 
This is the district, in one of the valleys of which, “ Wadi 
Avherér,” Major Laing was attacked and almost killed by 
the Tawarek. : 

Towards the east, the districts of A’zawad and Tagcdnet 
are limited by several smaller ones, where the Arab popula- 
tion is greatly mixed with the Berber or Tawdrek element, 
especially the I’foghas. At the same time, these districts 
separate A’zawad from A’derér, the fine hilly country of the 
Awelimmiden, which is excellent not only for the breed of 
camels, but also for that of cattle. These intermediate dis- 
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tricts are —I’m-eggeldala, a district of about two days’ extent 
in every direction, consisting of black soil, and furnished with 
shallow wells; EK. and E.N.E. of Tagdnet, is Tilimsi, a dis- 
trict rich in food for the camel; E.N.E. of the hillet e’ Sheikh 
el Mukhtar, is another district called Timitrén, with many 
wells and a few villages; and E.N.E. of the latter, the dis- 
trict called Tirésht, or Tighésht, bordering on A’derar. 

Of Arab tribes in A’zawdd and the adjoining districts, I 
have first to mention several sections of the great tribe of the 
Kunta, who are distinguished by their purer blood and by 
their learning above almost all the tribes of the desert. 

The Kunta are divided into the following sections : — 

The Ergéigeda, who were formerly regarded as the 
Welaye, or the holy tribe. 

The Weladd el Wafi, at present the Welaye, with the 
Sheikh A’hmed el Bakdy as Weli, while his elder 
brother, Sidi Mohammed, exercises great authority over 
the whole of A’zawad. The Weldd el W4fi cultivate the 
friendship of the Hogar, while the Weldd Sidi Mukh- 
tar are the deadly enemies of the latter. They are 
subdivided into three divisions, called — 

El Mesddhefa, Welad ben Haiballa, and WelAdd - 
ben ‘Abd e’ Rahman. 

The Weldd Sidi Mukhtar. 

El Hemmal. 

The Togat also are said to belong to the Kunta. 

The Berabish (singl. Berbishi), a tribe less numerous than 
the Kunta, mustering about 260 men armed with muskets, 
and 180 horsemen, and not spread over so wide a tract, being 
concentrated in the district between A’rawdin aud Bé- 
Jebéha. They pay a tribute of 40 mithkal of gold to the 
Hogar, and are molested by continual incursions of the Welad 
‘Alfish. The Berabish, who probably are identical with the 
Perorst of the ancient geographers, have migrated southwards 
since that time, and are of very mixed blood. They lived 
formerly in E] Hédh, and are mentioned by Marmol Carva- 
jal, who wrote in the seventeenth century, as visiting the 
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market of Ségo; in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
they lived still further to the W., and visited especially the 
market of Jinni.* The Berabish are divided into two groups, 
the principal of which is ruled by the chief Hamed Weled 
‘Abéda Weled Rehdl, and consists of the following sections: 
The Weldd Sliman, the Shiikh, that is to say, the tribe 
to whom the Sheikh belongs, and who have based 
their power and wealth upon the ruin and spoil of 
the Welad Ghanem. 
The Welad ‘Esh. 
The Weldd Bié-Hinde. 
El Gwanin el kohol. 
El Gwanin el bédh. 
Weldad A’hmed. 

These are the free tribes of this group; the following are 
the degraded and servile tribes, the “‘ lahme” or “‘ khoddeman”: 
—the Yadas, the Ladim, or rather only a small portion of that 
tribe, the A’rakdn, the A’hel ‘Aisa Tajaéwa, El U’ssera. 

The second group of the Berabish as a whole, bears the 
remarkable name of ‘* Botn el jemel,” on account of its being 
composed of heterogeneous elements, brought together by 
chance, just as is the case with various kinds of food in the 
*‘ stomach of the camel.” It is ruled by a chief of the name 
of Hamma, and consists of the following tribes: — Welad 
Relin; Weldd Deris, originating from Tafilélet; Weldid Bi- 
Khasib; Welad Ghanem, and the Turmus, the latter being 
the tribe of which I have spoken on a former occasion. 


E.— Route from Bone or from Hombori, by way of Konna, to 
Hlamda-Allahi. 


Dalla the chief place of the province of the same name, is of 
considerable size, and the residence of a governor. Médi Béle, 


* De Barros, I. iii. ¢. viii. p. 220, Genna.—“ Concorriam a ella 
os povos que lhe sao mais vizinhos: assi com os Caragolees, 
Fullos, Jalofos, Azaneges, Brabaxijs, Tigurarijs, Luddayas.” See 
the chronological tables at the end of the preceding vol., p. 604. 
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who was a man of some note, died a short time before the pe- 
riod of my journey. The place is mostly inhabited by Tombo, 
only a small portion of the inhabitants being Songhay. The 
mountains are inhabited by the Sdna, probably a section of 
the Tombo who have still preserved their independence. The 
town of Dalla is two good days’ journey from Hoémbori, and 
one from Bone. 

1 day. Dwentsa, a considerable place, said to be as large 
as Kikawa, and important as a market-place. The 
road traverses a mountainous region, described as | 
being supplied with running streams (in the rainy 
season ?), and to be richly clad with trees. 

1 day. Dimbara, large place, seat of a governor, but destitute 
of any handicraft. Country mountainous. 

1 day. Nyimi-nydba, a middle-sized place. Country a little 
mountainous. 

1 day. Boré, a large town, seat of a governor. Country 
mountainous, intersected by channels for irrigating 
the kitchen gardens. Cotton, rice, and corn is cul- 
tivated. All these appear to be very long days’ 
marches. 

2 days. Timme, a large town, seat of agovernor. On the road 
you see the Dhidliba, or rather its floods, on your 
right, at least during part of the year. Cultivation 
of rice exclusively. 

2 days. Kari or Konna (as the Songhay call it), seat of a go- 
vernor, and important as a market-place. All the 
black inhabitants of the town speak the Songhay 
language. The town is also called Benne-n-déigu or 
Bana-n-dugu, the tribe of that name, the Benni, hay- 
ing probably extended much farther to the N. in 
former times. See Caillié ii. p. 16. 

2 days. Niakéngo, seat of a governor of the name of H4j Modi, 
brother of Haj ‘Omér. After the rainy season, 
the floods of the river closely approach the town. 

1 day. Hamda-Alléhi. 
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F.— From Timbihtu by Gundam to Yowaru, and from 


Yowaru to Hamda-Alléhi. 


3rd day. Gindam. There are no settled halting places be- 


tween Timbiktu and Gtindam. People generally 
perform the distance in two days and a half. The 
following is a list of the names of localities between 
these two places: —Téshak, Finderiye, El Handema, 
Aristoremék, Egéti, Tin-getén, Tin-réro, Timba- 
rageri, two villages of the name El Meshra, Takém- 
baut, Tenkeriye, Naudis, Gammatér. — Gtiindam is 
a walled town (ksar or koira), the chief place 
of the district Atissa, and of considerable size, its 
population consisting of Songhay, Ruma, and Fiilbe 
or Fullan. The town has a suburb on its W. side, 
where live the T6ki, a tribe of the Fullaén, and 
another suburb on the water-side, where live the 
Erbébi. On the N. side there is a black hill, full of 
ferndn. Also to the S. an eminence is seen pre- 
senting the same appearance. The town is situated 
on the N. side of a large khalij or rijl (branch of the 
river) coming from Dire and turning towards Ras 
el ma, the celebrated *‘ head of the waters,” distant 
from here two days, either by land or by water, 
W. a little N. Another creek runs from Gtindam 
to Kaébara; but during the highest level of the in- 
undation the whole country presents almost one 
uninterrupted sheet of water. On the east side of 
Giindam is a dry creek called Ardshaf, one day long, 
and- half an hour wide. At its eastern border, 
E.S.E. from Gindam, is the place called Waye 
e’? semen, with a creek adorned with the tree called 
taderes. 


Ath. A walled village (koira) of Iméshagh and Songhay 


on the trunk of the river, having passed in the 
morning the branch on which Gundam is situated. 
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5th. 
6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 
10th. 
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Arabébe, a village inhabited by Filbe. 

Nyafinke, a large village, inhabited in former times 
by Iméshagh, but at present peopled by Filbe. 

I’ketawen. Having passed in the morning close be- 
hind Nyafinke, a large branch of the river, halt at 
noon in a village called Sherifikoira. 

A’tara, a large village of Fdalbe, on the east side of a 
considerable branch of the river going to Gasi Gtimo. 

Fadhl-Alléhi a Filbe village. 

Yoéwaru. Ydwaru is one of the two chief places of 
Fermagha, and although consisting entirely of reed 
huts, is said to be little inferior in the number of its 
inhabitants to the town of Timbiktu. The im- 
portance of the place is clear enough from the annual 
amount of tribute which it pays, amounting altogether 
(zeka and modhdr taken together) to 4000 head 
of cattle. During the inundation Yowaru hes at 
the border of lake Débu, which, at that season, ex- 
tends from Sa to Yéwaru, but during the dry season, 
it is about one mile distant from the small branch. 
Close to the latter lies a suburb where the Surk or 
Kérongoy, a degraded section of the Songhay, dwell.* 
In Yéwaru and the neighbourhood live a great 
number of Fialbe or Fullan belonging to the following 
tribes:-—the Sonndbe, Yalalbe, Feroibe, Y6warunkdébe 
and Jawdmbe, or Zoghoran or Zoromawa. 


G.— From Yowaru to Tenéngu. 


Ist day. Urungiye, an important place. 
2nd. Mayo, a village so called from a small creek, the Mayo 


Sérroba, on which it lies. Between Urungiye and 


* T have not been able to make even a short vocabulary of the 
idiom of these people. I only succeeded in making out two terms 
which they use, “ambay” (“how are you ?”) and “éna” (“ wel- 
come ”). 
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Mayo seem to lie the villages Séri and Nyamihara, 
the former inhabited by Songhay, the latter by 
Filbe. | 

3rd. Ganga. 

4th. Kogi or Jégi, having passed several hamlets, one of 
them called Ginnew6, a hamlet of cattle breeders 
with a ksar, then Dok6, Ngtidderi, Jéfieri, Sabare, 
and Burlul. 

5th. Kora. 

6th. Konna. 

7th. Tenéngu. The distance between Urungiye and Te- 
néngu can, however, be performed in two days good 
travelling. 

Between Urungiye and Moébti lie the following places :— 
U’ro-Médi, Karam, a Songhay village; Rogénte, a hamlet 
of Failbe, Yerére, a hamlet inhabited by slaves of the Fulbe, 
Walo on the Mayo Fenga; Kaya, a village inhabited by 
Aswanek, and finally, Saére-méle and Sdre-béle, the river 
probably forming a great bend near Wonyaka, so that these 
latter towns are touched at in coming from both sides, either 
the N. or the S. 


H. — From Yowaru to Hamda-Allahi. 


Ist day. Dégo, on a small creek. 

2nd. Shay, probably meaning the place of embarkation, on 
the N.W. side of the river, which is very wide in 
this spot. Pass on the road one or two branches 
of stagnant water, which you must cross in a boat. 
Perhaps one of these branches is the same on which 
the village Mayo lies. 

3rd. Encamp on the bank of a smaller creek (Mayo 
dhannéo ?) 

Ath. Niakongo. 

5th. Berber, a very short march. 

6th. Siye, in the morning. 

7th. Hamda-Allahi, the capital of the kingdom of MAsina. 
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I. — List of towns and villages situated along the bank of the 
chief trunk of the river I’sa-bére or Méyo-mangho, from 
Dire upwards to Sansandi. This branch is the north- 
westerly one ; the other, which Caillié navigated, is thé south- 
easterly, and is called Bara-I' sa. 


Dire, a very important place, one of the eldest settlements 
of the Songhay in this quarter, situated at the point of junc- 
tion of two branches which have separated from each other in 
the lake Débu.* 

Tindirma, one of the original seats of the Songhay, by 
some regarded as the original seat of the whole tribe. That 
portion of them called Sahena were especially settled here. 
It is now principally the residence of the Chdéki, who 
formerly were settled in Gindam. With regard to its im- 
portance in former times as the capital of the province of 
Kiirmina, see Vol. IV. p. 420. A little distance from the 
bank of the river lies Gitigdtta, and on the island in the 
river the locality called ** Al Mohalla,” probably from having 
been once the spot where part of the Mohalla, or the army of 
the Moroccains, remained encamped. At Tindirma, the 
branch of Gtindam separates from the main trunk of the 
river. 

Hamma-koira. 

Nyafinke. 

Sibo. Thisis evidently the town Seebi where Mungo Park 
is said to have made some stay on his voyage from Jenni to 
Timbiktu. (Clapperton’s Second Journey, Appendix, p. 334.) 


* From Dire, down the river towards Timbuktu, my informant 
indicated several places which neither I myself nor Caillié have 
mentioned on our passage down the river: Béram, a large village 
(Kéra, Danga), Semsaro (Koiretago), Lenga, all on the south 
side; Segaliye, on the north side of the river; an adabay, or 
hamlet, belonging to Biram, E’/luwa, on an island; Hendibango. 
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Dhéhabi-koira, called after a sherif belonging to the family 
of Mulay el Dhéhebi. 


Gimmo. 

A’tara. 

Tongomare. 

U’ro. 

Yoéwaru. In crossing from Yéwaru the next branch, and 
leaving Gtiram on one side, you reach Zinzo or Jinjo, 
or Gijo, as it is called, in four or five hours. This is another 
of the eldest seats of the Songhay, and probably the place 
from whence Isl4m spread in this quarter, there being here 
the sepulchre of a venerated saint called Mohammed el 
Kaberi, belonging to the Idaw el Haj. It is not impossible 
that this is the place of pilgrimage to which Scott the 
sailor went as a captive by way of the Giblah, crossing the 
lake.* In the neighbouring hamlet, Togga, also, is the 
tomb of a holy man called Moriméva Baka. There is an- 
other tradition current in Zinzo, of a saint of the name of 
-Elfa Zakkariyaé, who is said to have visited this place at a 
time when no village existed, nothing but a cavern being 
then inhabited. 

S.E. of Zinzo, at some little distance from lake Débu lies 
A’wi. The Débu is so shallow during the dry season, that 
the native boats can only proceed with great difficulty along 
the main channel, and often stick fast entirely. In the dry 
season the natives ford it by wading through the water. 


* Edinburgh Philological Journal, vol. iv. p. 35, et seq. There is 
no such district hereabouts as “ El Sharray;” but I have not the 
slightest doubt that this name is nothing but a corruption of the 
term “e’ sherk,” with which the Moors of that region indicate the 
south. ‘There are some inaccuracies in Scott's account which 
might cause suspicion of his sincerity; and among these is the 
circumstance, that he mentions as living on the lake the Moorish 
tribes of the E’rgebat and Sekarna, both of which live in the nor- 
thern districts. But it is very remarkable that he should call that 
tomb by the name of “ Saidna Mohammed.” 
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Where the main branch, called by the Filbe Mayo balléo, 
reaches the lake, at least during the rainy season, it divides 
into a net of smaller branches, thus increasing the difficulty of 
the navigation. On the contrary, the advantage of the smaller 
branch, the Bara-I’sa, or river of Bara, called by the Fialbe 
Mayo dhannéo, consists in preserving one unbroken volume of 
water. This was the reason probably why the party with 
whom Caillié went down the Niger from Jinni followed. this 
branch. Besides the Mayo balléo and dhannéo, the chief 
creeks which join the Débu are the Mayo Piru and the 
Mayo Joga, not inconsiderable during the rainy season, but 
very small during the dry one. 

The lake, besides fish, contains numbers of that curious 
animal called ay (manatus). 

From the lake upwards, there lie along the principal 
branch of the river the following places : — 

Bari. 

Banghida. 

Waladu. 

Ingarruwe. 

Manyata. 

Kossanénna. 

Tannare. 

Bowa. 

Kirrinkiri. 

Gaénde-Tama. 

Sarbére. 

Ka4ra, an important place, after which the river is some- 
times called “ the river of K4ra.” 

Inganshi. 

Dagegada. 

Kuméay, a place of some importance, distant two days 
from Ya-saldme *, which is about three days from the con- 


_* There add a short itinerary from Y'owaru to Ya-salame : — 
1st day. Hasi Jollib, with a settlement of Zuwaye Sombunne. 
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siderable market-place Tenéngu (p. 469), both W. from the 
river. 

J tigi. 

Nyasu. 

Kélinango. 

Sabare. 

Birruwé. 

Fenga, a middle-sized place, after which this whole branch 
of the river is also called “ Mayo Fenga,” about two hours 
Ki. from Tenéngu, and one good day’s march from Fafarak. 

We now proceed along the south-eastern shore of the Débu 
and along the Mayo dhannéo. 

Giram, a considerable place, situated round a large rocky 
eminence, kédia, as the Arabs call it, or “ haire,” as it 
is called by the Ftilbe, who celebrate it highly as the 
“haire maunde Gtram.” The mount is so conspicuous 
in the flat alluvial level, that it is visible from Yowaru. 
Caillié saw it at the distance of three or four miles 
(ii. p. 18); and again, further on, where he calls it St. 
Charles’ Island (ii. p. 20). The village is separated into 
three distinct groups, one of which is called Garam Filbe, 
lying at the northern foot of the kddia; the other, Giram 
Habe, inhabited by Songhay ; further on and finally, Giram 
Sargube, inhabited by (degraded ?) Tawarek or Surgu. 


Méro | Both inhabited by Kérongoy. 


Bang 
Sdba. 
Sorroba, situated at the foot of another smaller rocky emi- 
nence called ‘‘ haire Sérroba,” lying opposite to Gtiram on the 
S. side of the river, which seems to make here a great bend. 
It is mentioned by Mohammed el Masini (Appendix to Clap- 


perton’s Second Journey, p. 331), Caillié gave it the ridicu- 
lous name of “ Henry Island.” 


2nd. A well. 

3rd. Ya-salame, a place of about the same size as Ydéwaru, ona 
backwater at a considerable distance from the chief river. 
From Basiktnnu to Ya-salame, four days. 
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Jantaye, a considerable place. 

Mayo Tina, a place close to the former, inhabited by 
Tawarek. 

Kobi. (Compare Caillié’s account, ii. p. 16.) 

Nye. 

Batamane. 

Sayo, distant half a day’s journey from the Batamdne, 
towns close to the bank of the river becoming here more 
rare. 

Wanaka, where the two branches unite, being joined 
besides by a small westerly creek, called by some Mayo 
Fenga. 

Hombélbe, the principal seat of the Kérongoy or Surk, 
who also constitute the chief inhabitants of the places 
Ngarruwe and Toy. 

KXarashiru. 

Kara-tra. 

Neménte, and not far from it inland, the village called 
“ragga Bode.” 

Nata. 

Kammi. 

Mobti or Iséka, situated at the point of junction of the 
two branches of the river, which have divided at Jafarabe, 
a low point of land, as it seems, separated by the river into 
a group of six islands, where all the boats coming from 
Hamda-Alléhi and the lower river, and proceeding to San- 
sandi, are obliged to disembark their merchandise, which, 
henceforward has to be transported on the back of donkeys 
to the place of its destination. Of these two branches the 
north-western* one bears also the name of Mayo Jagha, 


* On the south-eastern branch up to Jenni or Jenne (this is the 
Aswanek form), or Zenne (Zinne as the Songhay call it), or Jinne 
(the Bambara form), lie the following towns and villages :—Bolay, 
a ksar or koira, Sildoy, Konne, Kéme, Isaka, or Mobti, Kuna, 
Sofara, Zinne.—Sofara, which lies halfway between Hamda-Allahi 
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from avery important place, the celebrated Zagha of the Arab 
geographers, which on account of its situation out of the 
great commercial track is at present not very generally known 
in those quarters. The original form of the name both with 
Songhay and Filbe, seems to be Jadka or Jagha; but the 
letters Z and J are continually interchanged. The town is 
said to lie at the distance of one and a half day S.W. from 
Sdre-dina, * the city of the (Mohammedan) religion,” and 
only half a day N.E. from Jafarébe*, and is still celebrated 
on account of its excellent “ tari” or “ leppi.” 

I here add a short list of the towns and villages between 
Kina, the place where the river is ordinarily crossed in pro- 
ceeding from Sofdra to the island of M4sina Proper, and 
M6bti: — From Kina, about six miles E., is Néma, situated 
on the E. side of the river; from Néma, Tikkétia, on the W. 
side of the river; Sdre-béle, on the E., Sdare-méle, on the 
W. of the river, N. of Tikkétié; Gémi, a large town on 
the bank of the river; Mdbti, on the E. side, with large 
fortifications, if I have understood right, of an ancient date, 
where the two branches join; Nymitégo, on the E. side of 
the river. 

The distance from Tenéngu, is also a day and a half, 
and between them lie the following places, beginning with 
Tenéngu: — Takanéne, Chibe, a hamlet inhabited by slaves, 
Kumbel, Ingelléye, Taikiri, Kéllima, and Warangha. 

From Jafarabe upwards along the river, are situated the 
places : — 

Kongunkoro, “ old Kongu.” 


Kéno. 


and Jenni or Zinne, has a market every Wednesday and Thursday. 
The eastern side of Sofara is skirted by a small branch or creek 
of the Niger called Golonno, and on the eastern bank of the latter 
lies a village called Génima. 

* These particulars I obtained after having finished my manu- 
script map in Timbuktu. 
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J 6ru. 

Sibila. 

Maddina. 

Sansdndi (this is the Songhay form), or Sans4nne (the 
Mandingo form), the well-known starting point of Mungo 
Park’s voyage down the river. Mr. Cooley supposes that 
“di” is a contraction of ding, meaning “ little.” 


K.—From Hamda-Allahi to Kabara by land by way of Sa. 


1 day. Niyak6ongo, a large town at a considerable distance 
from the river; much cultivation. 

1 day. Denéngu (?), a place inhabited by Filbe and Songhay, 
the latter being more numerous than the former; 
near the bank of the river. 

1 day. U’ro-Bilo, a place inhabited by Filbe on the E. side 
of the Débu. 

1 day. Sa, a large place, inhabited chiefly by Bambara, the 
seat of a governor, as was also the case in former 
times, on the E. side of the Mayo dhannéo or Bara- 
I’sa. Many dim-palms, or rather deléb-palms, grow 
in this neighbourhood, from whence Timbiktu is 
supplied with rafters. The floods of the lake and 
the various branches or creeks are so considerable 
during the rainy season, that at that period of the 
year, a person cannot reach Hamda-Allaéhi in less 
than six days. 

1 day. Kéma, a small town of Bambara, at a colisiderabte 
distance EK. from the river. 

1 day. Chiay, close to the bank of the Mayo dhannéo. 

1 day. Sdre-feréng,a Bambara place. ‘The road leads all the 
way along the 8.E. bank of the river. 

1 day. Janginare, a Bambara place. 

. A’rkoja, a town partly inhabited by Bambara, partly 

by Songhay, the former prevailing. 

1 day. Dari, a large place of Falbe, who callit Dar e Salam. 
No Bambara inhabitants. 
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1 day. Bongesémba, a village inhabited by Falbe Sudabe, 
close to the point of junction, called I’sofay, of the 
two branches of the Dhidliba, the white (dhannéo) 
and the black (balléo), the quality of their waters 
being totally different, one being full of crocodiles, 
hippopotami, and fish, and the other containing no- 
thing of the kind, just as is the case with the Tséd. 
The water of the black river overwhelms the white 
water of the dhannéo. Cross the river. 

1 day. Tindirma, a large Songhay place. A long day. 

1 day. Dire, one of the eldest places of the Songhay. 

1 day. Dongoy, inhabited by Songhay, no Fialbe; on the I. 
side of the river. 

1 day. Téyai, a Songhay village; the Tademékket rove in 
this neighbourhood. Country level and without 
trees, being temporarily flooded. 

2 days. Kabara, keeping close along the river, and crossing a 
small rivulet or creek. 


L 1.— From Hamda-Allahi to Kafiima. 


Ist day. Siye. 
2nd. Niyakdongo, having passed the heat in the hamlet called 
Berber. 
3rd. Benne-ndfigu or Konna, having passed the heat in 
Namet-Allaéhi(a long day’s,if not two days’, journey ). 
Ath. Toy. Arrive before noon. 
5th. A Songhay village or ksar. 
6th. Konsa, a Falbe village. 
7th. A village inhabited by Filbe, Songhay, and Bambara, 
8th. Takoti. 
9th. Sambejerahit. 
10th. Ungtima. 
11th. Kaénima, on a branch of the river coming from Bam- 
bara (see Vol. IV. p. 361), and at a day’s march 
from the latter place. 
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L, 2.—Another short Itinerary from Kanima to Hamda- 
Allahi. 


Ist day. Labo. 

2nd. Dora, a rimde, or slave hamlet. 

3rd. Takoti, or Jenginare, both on the Bara-I’sa, Jenginare 
lying a little to the 8. W. of the former. 

Ath. Another town on the Niger, the name of which in- 
formant has forgotten, probably Sdre-feréng. 

5th. Gulimbu, on the widening of the creek Débu or 
Débu. (Another road leads from K4énima by Labo, 
Langéma, Konse, and another place to Gulimbu). 

6th. Doy or Toy, a large Songhay place. 

7th. Karri, Konna, or Benne-ndigu, all names of the same 
place. On your way you pass Kori-dntsa, a large 
Pillo village. 

8th. Namet-Alla&hi, a town of the Feroibe. 

9th. Fatéma, the market place (the market being held every 
Saturday) of Konari, not a large place. 

10th. Hamda-Allahi, a good day’s march of ten hours. 


M.—List of towns in Jimballa, Zankara, and Aissa. 


(a.) Towns in Jimballa, the district S. of ieee: river W. 
from the district Kiso: — 

Aytn, Kifa, Sare-feréng (the town mentioned p. 470), 
probably the seat of government under the empire of Melle, 
Tési, A’rkoja, Hore-ayé, Dangal, Boria, Ngorko or Goroiya, 
a considerable market place between Zankara and San-koré, 
and distant one and a half day’s journey S. from Dari, Kile- 
songho, Guddunga. ‘The following places lie in the central 
region of Jimballa: —Térobe, Gmoy, Gunki, Gingare, 
Ichi al Habe, Séri, Segtil, Bugo-linchére, Gnérija. | 

It isa very remarkable fact, that three places to which the 
origin of the Bdmbara nation is referred, are said to be the 
oldest places in Jimbélla, viz. Kanembiigu, Jéngenabugu, 
and 'T'sorobiigu. 
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The following are the tribes of the Falbe in Jimbdlla: 
— Fittobe, Sangho, Uralifoné, Buisuraé, Kaya, U’ro-Médi, 
Duguradbe, Tongadbe in Séri, Zukkare, Torddi (probably set- 
tled in the locality called Térobe) Nar-hau, Yaffoli. There 
is besides a tribe of Fiilbe called Dongo, mixed with Rumé, 
settled in four places of Jimbdalla, viz. Kurim on the Mayo 
balléo, Sébi, Waki and Gong. In Sébi, the place mentioned 
p- 470, resides a chief of the Ruma, who formerly commanded 
the whole communication along the river, and with whom 
therefore Park had some business to settle —this evidently 
being indicated by the words wrongly translated by Mr. 
Silame, “that they might cross the way of the river.” 

South of Jimbdlla is the district Sakkeré, under the 
dominion of the Filbe, but chiefly inhabited by Zoghoran. 
Chief place Déko, one day from Koisa, and not far from U’ro- 
Bilo. 

(B.) Zankara the district S. of the river, enclosed between 
the latter and the districts of Kiso and Jimbdlla: — 

Tomme, Changaré, Manjebtigo, A’njau, Jebdér, Bako, 
Banikan, Ji, Jti-kaérima, Waki, Tondo, Jindigatta, Wa- 
bango, Kiaigu, Badi, Gom. The capital of this province is 
Dari, or Dar e’ Salam, residence of the governor ‘Abd-Allahi, 
son of Sheikh A’hmed. §S.E. from D4ri is Gannati, a con- 
siderable market-place. 

(c.) In Atissa (the province north of the river between 
Timbiktu and Fermagha) : — 

Tomba, Mékore near Gindam, Bankoriye, Jango, Akoi- 
re-n-éhe, Hammakoire, Kamba-dumba, Ungurinne, Nya- 
fanche, Hardania or Béllaga, Gnéro, Baba-danga, Baiaga, 
Téndi-daro, Gubbo, Dhahabi-koire, Sibo, Alwéli-koira, 
Gombo, Tommi, Gaudel, Kurbal, Kattéwen, Fadhl-illéhi, 
A’ttora, Nanu, Nyddogu, Gaude, another Mékore near 
Kurbal, Kabara-tanda, Duwé-kiré near Dongoy, Tasakal, 
Mankalé-gungu between Dongoy and Kabara, Teifi, Koddi- 
sabéri; Sobdnne, I think, is not the name of a place but of a a 
section of the Falbe settled here. 
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T also think this a fit place to insert some lists of towns 
lying along various routes traversing the territories of 
Fermagha, the province to which Yéwaru belongs, and Ber- 
gu, the province bordering on the former towards the &., 
although I cannot fully testify to the accuracy of the order in 
which the towns are mentioned. I will here also add, that 
this district Bergu, as it is called by some of the natives, the 
original form of the name being probably Marka, and of which 
Ya-salame is the chief place, is a very flat country almost 
destitute of trees and producing no crops, but on account of 
its ample supply of water affording fine pasture grounds. 
Fermagha, on the contrary, is a well timbered province. My 
informant is Daéid, the brother of the Pillo chief Mohammed 
ben “Abd-Alléhi, whom I have mentioned in my journal. 

Between Yéwaru and Ya-salame, along the western road, 
are said to lie the following places, beginning with the former : 
Banghita, a village of learned men, or miallemin, Saredina, 
Dé6g0, the place touched at in going from Yéwaru to Niyakéngo, 
by way of Shay, Urtinde, Gogérla, Launyande, Launérde, 
Meré-tinuma, Urungiye (1st day)-—(Urungiye in the dry sea- 
son is at half a day’s distance from the river; it is still 
reckoned by some as belonging to Masina);—Tanna, Kanguru, 
having crossed between these two villages a small creek, 
Herdwa, Band&re, Chaiki, Kalaségi, Gachi- (or Gasi-) limo, 
Nanka, Kérangérre, Surdngo, Karu (2nd day); Médi Ma- 
sandre, Kundba, Jtire, Ikare, Buarburankébe, Nydji, Dig- 
gesire, Yd-salame, a considerable town inhabited by Aswanek 
and Fialbe (3rd day). 

Between Ydéwaru and Y4-saléme, along the western road 
by Urungiye. After having passed Urungiye: Alamaye, 
Ucha-maléngo, Ukannu, Jowengéna, a villave called Al- 
mame, another called Fittobe, Doroy, Sare-yéru, Diggesire, 
Y4-salame. 

Between Y4-salame and Saredina, a journey of three days : 
Kora, Tiguri, Jappéje, Sendektibi, a hamlet inhabited by 
slaves of the Failbe and Jaéka, Sende-kérrobe, Chibe, Bi- 
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deraje, Ganda, Gauye, Nomarde, Saredina. ‘This road pro- 
bably passes at no great distance W. of Tenéngu. 

Between Y4-salime and Konfri, a journey of three days: 
Burtupédde, Geléji, Déko, not the one mentioned above, 
Jonyori (Ist day); Kéle, Wandebtite, Kollekémbe, Salsalbe 
(2nd day); U’nguremaji, Konari. 

Between Basikinnu and Y4-saléme: Kussumiare, Jafera, 
Jerri-Jafera, a village inhabited by slaves (1st day, short 
march); Binyamiis, a place inhabited by Arabs, Terebékko, 
Sorbara, Kéllima, Tigeuri (2nd day); Ttre-sangha, a place 
at present inhabited by Arabs (formerly by Songhay? tin= 
Mohammedan Maleki?), Kéjole, Pache, Bataéwa, a place in- 
habited by harratin, Kare (residence of?) Bigoné, chief of 
the Bowar, Biburankébe, Um-muswéle, Y4-saldime. 

Between Basikinnu and Yowaru, a journey of five and a 
half days: Barkanne or Barkannu (lst day); another road 
goes by Jéppata; Sham, Lére (2nd day); Nimmer, a 
creek called by the Arabs, “el mé& hammer,” “the red 
water,” where you pass the heat, Dogoméra, Nyenche, 
Baya (3rd day); Karanna, Gungu, Salénguré, Chillunga, 
Gasi-limo (leaving Gasi-Jerma towards the N. (4th day); 
Kalasége, Chaki (5th day); Yowaru. 

Between Ikénnu, a town lying one day W. of Urungiye 
and the town of Gtindam: Séda, Bundtire, Sabére-Idde, 
Ténuma, Jamwéli, Tomord (both of these villages inhabited 
by Songhay and Aswanek conjointly), Surdngo, Jabata, 
Lére, Gasi-Jerma, Nosi, Kati, K4bara, situated to the east 
of a large pond or dhaye, Kokénta, a Songhay village, 
Katiw6, Sumpi, Takaji, Nyédogé, Horo, Téle, Gundé or 
Gindam. 


N.— Route from Timbuktu to Sansandi by way of Basihinnu, 
from the information of Shékho Weled A’mmer Walati. 


2nd day. Gundam, having passed by Kabara (not necessary, 
but most people do so); Tasakant, or Tésakalt, 
VOL. V. II . 


14th. 


15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
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another village or adabay, a village called Duwékiré, 
and Dunge, a village inhabited by Ruma. 


. Téle, a creek or rijl, with many villages. 
. Térijit, a village on a creek of the river. 
. Kataw6, another village inhabited originally by Ta- 


warek. 


. Kabara, or to distinguish it from the other village of 


the same name, Kabara Tanda, inhabited by Song- 
hay. 


. Janga, a place inhabited by Aswanek. 
77 Sere: 
. Barkanni, a well, frequented by Arabs; a long day’s 


march. 


. Basiktinnu, a middle-sized place or ksar, inhabited by 


Arabs, especially the Welad ‘Altish, a very warlike 
tribe, mustering about 700 armed people; but the 
chief part of the inhabitants consists of the slaves of 
the latter. Basikiinnu lies in the district called Erig- 
oi, and is distant nine or ten days from Kasambara. 

Kiri, a well not far from the town of K4la, which 
informant intended to avoid; the direct road passing 
close along the western side of the wall of that town. 

Saradébi, a deserted place. 

Falambigu, a place inhabited by Bambara. 

Swéra, a considerable place. 

SansAndi. 


O.— Route from Sansandi to Timbiktu, deviating a little from 
the general track for fear of the Fullan. Informant, Sidi 
A’hmed ei Mazuki el Bagheni. 


Ist day. Asér (probably identical with Swéra, the latter 


being the diminutive form), a village inhabited by 
Bambara. You arrive a little after sunset, having 
started from Sansdndi in the afternoon. 


2nd. A place with a dhaye or tank. Pass the heat of the 


day in a deserted place, leaving Karadégu a little 


vane BANS oh 7 
ey 


3rd. 
4th. 


5th. 
6th. 


TER. 


Sth. 


9th. 


10th. 
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to the E. This whole country is pillaged and laid 
waste by continual forays owing to the feud between 
the Bendber or Bambara and the Fullan. 

Aké6r, a deserted place or ksar. 

Encamp in a spot in the wilderness, having passed the 
heat of the day in a place called by the Arabs 
Akiimbu jemel; leave the considerable place Kala, 
inhabited by Bambara, to the W. 

Encamp in the wilderness. 

Sdre-béla, a place formerly inhabited by the Weldd 
‘Alash and the Idélebé, but at present deserted. 

Gello, a village in the neighbourhood of a large “dhaye,” 
or pond, two days from Yowaru, at present inhabited 
by the Teghdaust. 

Bir el Haj ‘Omar, a well with an occasional encampment 
of the Zuwaye. The road, which in the first part of 
the journey was almost from 8. to N., here turns more 
to the east. 

Lére, a village, or ksar, of the Weldd Zayem, an Arab 
tribe dependent on the Fullén. A branch of the 
river skirts its east and south side. Liven in the dry 
season, immense sheets of water are here collected, 
as is the case with the whole of Fermagha. The 
latter, which comprises this whole tract of country, 
is a larger province, and better inhabited than 
Afissa. 

Gasi e’ Séheli, or Gasi-J erma, distant one and a half day’s 
march to the north from the more important place, 
Gasi-Ghtima or Gasi-Limo, the great market-place of 
the * killa,” or coarse coloured stuff of mixed cotton and 
wool, and the second place of the province of Fermégha, 
next to Yowaru. Gasi-Ghima lies on the backwaters 
of the river, running parallel with the main branch 
between Lake Débu and Gindam, and joining the 
river near Salga, while a branch runs from here to 
Gasi-Jerma, and thenceto Lére. Gasi-Jerma has no 

Bole 
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great commercial activity, but a good supply of corn; 
shells are not current. It is inhabited by Songhay 
and Zoghoran, and is distant five days from Basi- 
kfinnu, towards the east. 
11th. Sunfi, a place inhabited by Songhay, and belonging to 
Atissa. You pass the heat of the day in the ksar 
Nyeddiigu. 
12th. No place. 
13th. A village, or ksar, on a branch of the river. You pass 
the heat of the day near the dhaye Hor, and then 
keep along this sheet of water, which is a branch of 
the Ras el ma, and, according to my informant, ex- 
tends as far as Gasi-Ghima. 
14th. Gtindam. 
N.B.—Perhaps one station has been left out, viz. 
Télé. 
17th. Timbiéktu. 


P.— Route from Timbiktu to Walita. 


Ist day. Farsha, a locality at the foot of a hill. 

2nd. Miéjeran, a lake in connection with the river, by means 
of the branch which separates from the latter be- 
tween Betagingu and Toga-bango, and encircled by 
hills. A short day’s march. Gindam from here 
S.S.W. The Kél-antsdr of the I’gelad, whose chief 
is Thaher, encamp here. 

3rd. Geléb el Ghanem, a fertile locality, with a high mount 
seen from Giindam, situated on the bank of a branch 
of the river. You pass between nine and ten o’clock 
in the morning Abdnko, a small place, inhabited by 
slaves and a few Songhay. 

4th. A’m-gunnan, a favoured spot, where slaves of the Ta- 
warek cultivate the ground.—“ A’m” is not pure 
Arabic, but of Semitic origin. 

5th. Ras el ma, (“ the head of the water,”) called ‘A’raf-n- 
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A’man” by the Tawarek, or I’méshagh, the out- 
lying creek, where the traveller from the north, 
on his way to Walata, seems formerly to have first 
reached the river. This creek is stated by tradition 
to have been dug by the Basha Jédar and his mus- 
keteers, or “erma.” On the south side of this basin, 
already mentioned by El Bekri*, there are small 
villages, or “ adabay,” (pl. “tadebit,”) inhabited by 
the I’délebé, a poor Moorish tribe, said to be related 
to the Shemman-A’mmas. It is an important fact, 
that all the wheat consumed in Timbiktu is culti- 
vated round the Ras el ma, and not brought from 
the north, as Caillié stated (Travels to Timbuctoo, 
vol. ii. p. 20.). 

From Ras el ma, which appears to be a little S. from 
W. of Timbiéktu, the direct road to Wald&ta leaves 
the basin of the river and reaches that place in seven 
good days’ marches, or even in travelling as a courier 
in five, direction a little N. from W. In the dry 
season there is no water along this road, but in the 
rainy season plenty of tanks, or “dhaye,” are met 
with, so that at that time of the year some peo- 
ple prefer travelling at their leisure, performing the 
distance in ten or twelve days. 

Our road keeps at some distance from the outlying 
backwaters of the river and reaches, with a long 
march. 

6th day. Ulakias, a very deep well, about twenty fathoms 
deep. On the way, you pass the locality “ Téde- 
mét,” called by this name from a group of “ tédumt,” 
as the baobab is called by the people of Timbuktu. 
7th. A’dar, a well, with a small dwelling-place, or “ ksar,” 
inhabited by Songhay, and slaves of the I’délebé. 
8th. Bir e’ Selem, a well. 


* El Bekri, p. 160. 
II 3 
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9th. Ba-Seribe, a well; a long day’s march. You pass 
another well called Zegzie. 

10th. Basikfinnu. 

15th. Walata, as the town is called by the Arabs and Ta- 
warek, or Biru, as it is called by the blacks, espe- 
cially the Azér, a section of the Aswanek, who are 
the original inhabitants of the place. -It is a con- 
siderable town, consisting of houses built carefully 
of a good species of clay, with a rough-cast of plaster, 
as it would scem. But the situation of Walata, at 
the eastern border of the district El Hoédh, at the 
foot of a range of hills called “ Dhahar Walata,” 
which encircle it on this side, and a large valley, 
richly clad with trees, skirts the north and east side, 
is considered as extremely unhealthy, and on this 
account is called “khaneg el haye,” “the throat 
of the snake,” the district El Hodh being considered 
as the snake. Thus, in this respect, Walata entirely 
resembles Ghdnata, or the capital of the empire; 
but besides being a hotbed of disease, the town is 
now also the seat of poverty and misery, which Gha- 
nata, at least during its prime, certainly was not. 
For, as we have seen (Vol. IV., Chronolog. Tables, 
p- 594), in the course of the fifteenth century, all 
the commercial importance of that place was trans- 
ferred to Timbiktu, and nothing remained except 
the trade in provisions, especially Negro-corn, or 
“ éneli.” 

The inhabitants of Waldta are a mixed race of blacks 
and whites. The former, at present greatly reduced 
in numbers and their moral standard considerably 
lowered, belong to the widely scattered nation of 
the Swaninki or Azér, the whites are Berbers and 
Arabs, the Arabs belonging to various tribes, but 
especially to the tribe of the Méhajib, who even 
among themselves make use almost exclusively of 
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the Azériye idiom, this being the indigenous lan- 
guage. 

About one mile west from Biru, are the ruins of an 
ancient place called Tezight, formerly inhabited by 
the Berber tribe of the Idaw el H4j, who were the 
chief propagators of Islim over these parts of Negro- 
land, and ruled them for along time. Among the 
ruins much gold is said to be found occasionally at this 
very day. At that time Biru was only inhabited by 
the native blacks. All circumstances taken into ac- 
count, although the whole district called Kl Hédh was 
once thickly covered with towns, or ‘“‘ kstir,” it cannot 
be denied, that the double town of Teztght-Biru 
is more fully entitled than any other place to be 
identified with the celebrated capital of the Ghé4- 
nataempire.* The distance of Ghanata from Ras el 
m4 — the five days being taken at the rate of a courier 
—and that from Amima, or Mime, or, as the name is 
generally pronounced, Maima, a locality still bearing 
this name, although the place is at present deserted, 
a little to the west of Lére, correspond exactly; the 
distance of three days from that place to the river (at 
Safnaké or Safeki) does not harmonize exactly with 
the present state of the country, the smallest distance 
of Walata from the river being five days; but it is not 
impossible that the outlying creeks, eight centuries 
ago, approached a little closer the site of Walata. 

As for the distance of twenty days between Ghanata 
and Silla, which is certainly the town on the bank of 
the Niger visited by Mungo Park, it is to be con- 
sidered at the rate of marching with loaded caravans. 


* TI here cannot omit to express my admiration of Mr. Cooley’s 
critical judgment, who, from the incomplete materials which he at 
the time possessed, arrived at the same conclusion in his researches 
on the Negroland of the Arabs. See especially p. 43. 
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Silla was a very important place, and gave its name 
to the Sillét, that section of the Swaninki, or Aswa- 
nek, which is most distinguished on account of the 
antiquity and purity of its Islam, but the town has 
recently been destroyed in the wars between the 
Bambara and Fullan. 


There is a spacious mosque in Waliata, of high anti- 


quity, but certainly wrongly attributed to Sidi ‘Ukba 
el Mastajab. 


Between Waldta and A’rawan ten dive are counted, in 


an east-north-easterly direction, through the “A’kela,” 
the very name given to a portion of the old Ghanata, 
A’kela being nothing but another form of the name 
Aukar, a district consisting of light isolated sandhills, 
full of excellent shrubs for the camel, but entirely 
destitute of water, the tribe of the Kébetat, who are 
wandering hereabout, not less than their camels, sub- 
sisting entirely on water-melons, which grow here 
in great plenty, and contain a sufficient supply of the 
aqueous element. 


Q, 1.— Routes from Waldta to Sansandi. 


Most people who undertake this journey, go from Walata 
to Basikannu, and thence to Sans&ndi, along the track de- 
scribed above; for the direct route which I am now about to 
communicate, according to the statements of my two infor- 
mants, leads through a district much frequented by Arabs from 
Ik] Hédh, whom peaceful travellers endeavour to avoid. I 
first give the route according to Shékho Weled A’mmer 


WalAti. 


Ist day. Simberinne, a spot in the sandhills only a short, 


or rather half a day’s march. 


2nd, Rini, a well. 
3rd. EK’ Shemin, a well of great depth. 
4th. Sigdnnejat, a group of shallow wells, dry in summer. 


5th. 


6th. 
7th. 
8th. 


9th. 
10th. 


11th 


12th. 
13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
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Dendare, a large tank or dhaye, site of a former ksar, 
with an extensive forest, or “ ghaba.” 

Kork, a wooded and hilly locality. 

El Barik, a well. 8 

Bigla, a deep well, surrounded by fine groups of the 
tédum, or baobab. You pass, on the road, the wells 
Kl Ghaénimat and Jellik. 

El Tréik, a well, or El Makrunat, a little further on. 

Atwél, a well to the east of Sinyare, or you may make a 
long march, and go to Farabiigu, a Bambara village. 

Kala, a large town of Bambara, only two or three hours 
from Farabigu. Itis no doubt the same Kala which 
once constituted a small kingdom of itself, and of 
which A’hmed Baba speaks so repeatedly.* In 
course of time it constituted one of the three great 
divisions of the empire of Melle, the two others being 
Benne-ndtigu and Sabardigu. 

Sara-d6bt, or Sara-digu. 

Falam-bigu. 

Swéra. 

Sansandi. 


Q 2.—Same Route according to El Beshir. 


N.B.— Informant proceeded on this route with a caravan 
of camels and pack-oxen, the former travelling from morning 
till about four o’clock in the afternoon; the latter resting 
during the heat of the day, and following in the evening. 

Ist day. Aréni (evidently identical with Rini), or another 


group of wells called A’jel el A’hmar. 


2nd. Arék, sandhills, having passed the heat of the day at 


the Bir A’shim-mén (E’ Shemin). 


3rd. Ajabi, or, if you proceed alittle further, and keep more 


to the east, Tenwakkar. 


* Journal of Leipsic Oriental Society, vol. ix. p. 527. 
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4th. 
5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


16th. 
11th. 
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Id] Ghanimat, a well with a pond, or “ dhaye.” 

Encamp at the foot of a conspicuous eminence, “e’ sin,” 
of the chain called “ Dhahar Walata,” which encircles 
FE] Hédh on the east side, and which is here crossed. 

Encamp without water. 

Sinydre, a village, or ksar, of the Swdninki or As- 
wanek. 

Kala, as above. My informant states, that this town, 
like the last station before Sansdndi, is called Swéra 
by the Aswanek. 

Falambigu, a few miles to the west of Karadiigu. 

Swéra. 

Sansandi, a short march. 


R.— Route from Kasambara to Walata. 


Kasambdara is regarded as the chief town in Baghena, and 
is often the residence of the chief of the Weladd Mebarek. 
Ist day. Lombo-tendi, a rather long day. Loombo-tendi is 


the name of a well, and a ksar or village of clay huts, 
inhabited by Ruma, or Erma (see Vol. IV. p. 431). 
Besides Lombo-tendi, there are two other ksfir in 
Baghena inhabited by this remarkable set of mu- 
lattoes, both of them called Barasdfa, the one situ- 
ated at no great distance 8.1. from Lombo-tendi, 
the other lying near Biséga, to the N.E. These 
three villages together form the group called in Bé- 
ghena “ Ksdr e’ Rimme.” 


2nd. Tamara, a tank or dhaye. 
3rd. Agammu, a well and tank. 


Ath. 


Bi-LawaAn, a well. 


5th. Nama, a pretty ksar, or small town, built about fifty 


years ago by a grandson of Mdalay Ismadail, in conse- 
quence of a civil war which had broken out amongst 
the Shurfa residing in Walata. The village is inha~ 


bited by Shurfa, Méhajib, and by I’délebé. The 
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houses are built of clay and stone; the west side of 
the village is skirted by a valley which contains 
some hundreds of palm-trees, and where some tobacco 
is grown. Nama is situated at the foot of the hilly 
chain which encircles the whole of El Hé6dh, or the 
basin. You arrive early in the morning. 

8th. Walata. 


S.—From Kasambara to Jawara, from the information of 


Sidi A’himed el Mazuki el Bagheni. 


Ist day. Encamp in the wilderness, having rested two or 
three hours in Bisaga. 

2nd. Retanne, a group of shallow wells, or hasiéin. You pass 
the heat in Benén, at present a ksar inhabited by 
Aswanek, but evidently identical with the place of 
encampment of the chief of the Ludamar (Weldd 
‘Omar, pronounced A’mmer), where Mungo Park 
suffered so much. Another road leads from Biséiga 
to Bendén, by a place called Dinu. 

3rd. Jawara, called by the Filbe, or Fullan, Jara Melle, once 

the capital of the empire of Melle, at present de- 
serted; during the latter period of its existence in- 
habited by Rimme (Ruma), and Gurmabe. 

Jawara is distant one and a half day N.N.E. from Je- 
béga, and two days from Samakéde, passing one 
night in Melléri, a ksar inhabited by the Weldd 
Dabo (the name given by the Arabs to one section 
of the Aswanek, or Wakord), and passing the heat 
in a place called Arjéga. It is after this town, 
Jawara, or Jaura, that the Filbe call the Swdéninki, 
or Sébe, as they style themselves (the noblest sec- 
tion of the Aswanek), by the name of Jaura-n-kébe. 

At a short distance from Melléri, S., lies the ksar Jem- 
jammu, and W. of it, Sara. 
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T.—From Kasambara to Bi-Jedir or Bakel. 


Ist day. Bisdga, a ksar of Aswanek, having passed the heat 


of the day in Jéga. 


2nd, Joréni, a ksar of Aswdnek. In the morning, not far 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


10th. 


Lith. 


from Biséga you pass Medina, a large place, and 
further on Demmundali, and rest during the heat 
of the day in A’gwenit, a considerable ksar, like- 
wise inhabited by Aswdének. 

Ttireghamme, another ksar of Aswanek, having passed 
the heat in a place called Kurche. 

Jebéga, a ksar of Aswanek. ‘The traveller enters 
Kaarta, and the roads divide. Jebéga is said to be 
two days S.E. of Mesila. 

Samankéde, a place inhabited at present by Bambara. 
You pass the heat in a village called Aréri, and leave 
the village Chencha on one side. 

Ei] Kab, a ksar of Aswanek, having passed another place 
called Ba-Swéde, and rested during the greatest heat 
in Kérkoré. 

Brenta, one of the chief places of the Aswdnek. 
You pass the heat in Yori, another place of the As- 
wanek. 

Tenge, a village inhabited by Bambara, and dominating 
a mountain pass. You halt during the hot hours of 
the day in Ka4sa, a village inhabited by Bambara 
people. 

Mamuru, the residence of a chief called Demhbo We- 
led Mdsa Korbo, situated in a wide valley. You 
rest during the heat in Mowedina, a town inhabited 
by Bambara and governed by a chief of the name of 
Hassan Bébelé. 

Lewana, a large place, and residence of a governor 
dependent on the King of Ségo. You rest at noon 
in a village inhabited by slaves of the Bambara. 

Guri, the chief place of Jafunu (evidently identical 


15th. 
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with Raffenel’s Kéghi*), a considerable town built 
of clay, and containing, according to the statements 
of informants, not less that sixty msid, or places of 
worship. The inhabitants are Aswanek, forming a 
particular stock, called by the Falbe “ Jafunankoébe.” 
The population of the country of Kajaga or Gejdga 
S. of Jafunu is said to consist likewise of Aswdnek, 
forming another tribe, called Hairankébe by the 
Filbe. You rést at noon in Chama, a place in- 
habited by Bambara, and governed by a son of 
Morbo; and beyond that place you enter Jafunu, 
Jafuna, or, as the name is pronounced by the Arabs, 
Jafena. 

Bi-Jedtir, as the French settlement Bakel, to the 
5.5. E. of Bot-hadiye, is universally called by the 
Arabs. There are many towns and villages on the 
road, the names of which informant had forgotten. 
You enter the province of Fita on the 12th day. 


U.— Route from Kasambara to Mesila. 


Ist day. Bistga. From Bistga to Bendn is one day’s 


2nd. 
Ord. 


Ath. 


5th. 


6th. 


march from morning till sunset, halting at noon in 
Danu. 

In the wilderness. 

Ferénni, a ksar inhabited by Aswanek. It is the 
westernmost ksar of Baghena, being situated about 
six miles N. N.W. from Benén. 

Gégi, a shallow well, or hasi, belonging to Termessa, a 
district of El Hédh. Arrive about noon. 

Beyond a well named Talli, rich in water and adorned 
with small trees, wherey you pass the heat and 
proceed on your journey. 

Bowar, a copious well, constituting the W. frontier of 


* Raffenel’s Second Voyage, vol. i. p. 223. seq. 
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Kl Hédh, and frequented by the tribes of the Zen4- 
gha or Senhaja, Hentn, and Fata. 

7th. Mesila, a group of shallow wells, the first of which is 
called Akerad. With regard to plants, the “ dirs” 
is almost exclusively found here. 


V.— Route from Kasambéra to Nydmina. 


Ist day. N‘ama, a ksar of the Welad Mazak. Rest during 
the heat of the day in a village called San-faga. 

2nd. Dynnia, a large and wealthy town of the Welad Yag- 
geré, residence of a governor called Misa Najem, 
son of Bankéro, and dependent on the king of 
Bambara. The town is rich in horses. You pass 
the heat in a place called Séredd, inhabited by 
Aswanek and Bambara. Dynnia is distant one day’s 
march W. from Alassa, resting at noon in a ksar 
called Wésat, inhabited by Bambara. 

3rd. Jére, belonging to the district of Dynnia. You pass 
the heat in Wateré, a large Bambara place. 

4th. Debéla, a Bambara town, belonging to the north- 
western province of the Bambara empire called 
Kéche. Rest during the heat in Delanga, a place 
distant only six or eight miles from Jére. 

5th. Mckoye, a large place, residence of the governor of 
Kkéche. Pass Kasambigu, a large place inhabited 
by Arabs and Bambara. 

13th. Nydmina, a considerable town and _ well-furnished 

market-place on the N. side of the Dhiilibé. The 

market of Nydmina excels that of SansAndi in 

many respects, and supplies a great proportion of the 

inhabitants of the Western desert. The district 

intervening between Mekoye and Nydmina is 

densely inhabited, but informant does not remem- 

ber the names of the places where he slept. Not far 

W. from Nydmina a very considerable creek or back- 
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water separates from the river, opening an extensive 
inland navigation. It divides itself into two branches, 
the eastern one of which follows an almost northerly 
direction, approaching close to Tumbille, a ksar in 
the country of the A’hel Yaggeré, distant a day and 
a half §.S.W. from Dynnia, and thence going to 
Jungiinta, situated at the same distance S. from W. 
of Dynnia (starting from Dynnia, pass the heat in 
Farku, sleep in Sillintiggera, arrive in the morning 
in Junginta), after which the creek turns S. from 
W. to the country of A’hel Masa. 


W.—From Kasambéra to Nyamina by way of Murja, and 
from Murja to Mekoye. 


Ist day. Dali, one of the chief places of the Aswanek. 
Pass on the road the villages Zeghéri, probably iden- 
tical with the use; of the Arab traveller E’bn 


Batuta (Journal As. Soc., 1852, p. 50.); farther on 
Serére, then Bainbdala, where you pass the heat of the 
day. E., at no great distance from Dali, was for- 
merly the ksar called Debbfis. Ata short distance KH. 
of Bainbélais the village Késhi. Direction 8. E., or 
rather E.8. E. 

2nd. Aldssa, a ksar of the tribe of the Teghdaust of mixed 
Aswanek and Arab blood, once very powerful and 
widely scattered, at present degraded to the condition 
of *lhame,” or “ khéddem4n,” serfs or tributaries, 
but still distinguished on the score of their learning. 
The town of Alassa itself is very remarkable on 
account of its palm trees, there being besides these 
no palm trees in the whole of Baghena, with the ex- 
ception of two trees in Kasambara, where there were 
formerly four. About six miles 8.8. E. from Aldssa 
lies Safantara, a large Bambara place. Direction, 
E. of S. You halt during the heat in Yengét. Here 


3rd 


Ath 
5th 


6th 
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you also pass the heat of the first day in going from 
Alassa to Jawara in very short marches; sleep in 
el Awéna; halt the second day in Seghalli, sleep in 
Jurni (Joréni); third day sleep in Kirche; fourth 
day sleep in Torangtiimbu (Turaghamme); fifth day 


reach Jawara. 


From Aldssa to Akamb is two and a half days’ march 


S.E. First day Raranrille, making a short halt at 
noon in Tambebégo; second day Rullimbo, passing 
the heat in Fagti; third day Akamb; distance the 
same as that between Kabara and Timbiktu. A short 
distance N. from Akimb is Diggena, with a mixed 
population of Bambara, Aswanek, and Fullan. 


. Tambe-bégo, a ksar of Bambara. Rest a couple of 


hours during the heat of the day in Gala-bdgo, like- 
wise inhabited by Bambara. 


. Ny&me-bégo, another Bambara place, about noon. 
. Sleep in the wilderness, having rested at noon in 


Dambar- (or Damboy-) keséba. 


. Murja, in the morning. 


In going from Murja to Nyamina. 


Ist day. Khersandne, a Bambara place; arrive between 


three and four o’clock, without having halted on 
the road. 


2nd. Manzdénne. 
3rd. Kana, a Bambara place, about three o’clock P.M. 
Ath. Ksér (diminutive form of “ ksar”) el Mallemin, a place 


inhabited by Aswdnek students, and therefore so 
designated by the Arabs. 


5th. Nydmina, before noon. 
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From Murja to Mekoye. 


Ist day. Gellu, a considerable place. It was formerly de- 

_ pendent upon Murja, but it has succeeded in making 

itself independent, while the latter place lay deserted 

and waste for nearly four years, and it has also pre- 

served its independence since the rebuilding of 

Murja in 1852-3. Several towns or villages in the 
neighbourhood belong to Gellu. 

2nd. Debéla. Pass on the road many kstr or small 

towns. 


3rd. Mekoye. A long day. 


I here add a few less distinct data with regard to this 
region from the information of Datd. 

Between Marikoire (probably identical with Mekoye) and 
Debdala, the following towns and villages: Belala, Dundé, Side, 
Nawelénna, Kalimbu, a Bambara place, Debala. 

Between Debdla and Dinga, on a route of a little more 
than a day’s journey, are the following places: WaAlteré, 
Marénna, Sirankéro, Téwa, Décheré, Dinga. Dinga is said 
by this informant to be the abode of the A’hel Yéggara, a 
tribe of Bambara. 

Between Marikoire and Danfa, in a direction from west 
to east, two and a half days’ fast, or four days’ slow tra- 
velling: Bile, Tolékkoré, Séle, Bilo, Bane, Tinturubdle, 
Késsa, Barakéro, Bassala, two considerable villages or ksir, 
inhabited by Bambara people, Bankorondtigu, Danfa. 

Between Danfa and Debdla, a two days’ journey north, 
lie the following places: Dogoye, A’rsa, Marénna, N&mbara, 
Babantru, Mariam-Babaniru, Jeraudu, Béngel, Debdla. 

Between Ya-salime and Sdkolo, a three days’ journey : 
Nyenchélle, Nyarinyarinde, Kare (see below), Urli, Sdkolo ; 
a long uninhabited tract intervening between the last two 
stations. 
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X 1.—Route from Kasambara to Kéla direct. 


Ist day. Chappato, a ksar of the Bambara, a few miles west 
from Dali. Halt at noon in Bainbdla. 

2nd. Jibénfo, a town inhabited by Fiilbe. Pass the heat 
in Um el ‘Arik. One day from U’m el ‘Arak is 
Musd4weli, a considerable ksar of the Asw4nek, 
about two hours north of Koli. Another road from 
Mus4weli to Kasamb4ra leads, Ist, to U’m el ‘Arak; 
on the 2nd day, by Kish to Kéla; on the 3rd, to 
Serére; on the 4th, to Kasambara. One day and 
a half from Jibénfo is Tangendgha. Halt at noon 
in Raranrille, a Bambara village; sleep at Furti or 
Dambo-selli; reach at noon, the next day, Jibonfo. 

3rd. Koli, a considerable place; arrive about three o'clock 
P.M. It is two hours south from Muséweli. 

4th. Encamp in the open country, having halted during the 

heat in Kiimba, which is not farther distant from 

Koli than K4bara from Timbiktu, and consists of 

two villages, separated from each other by a valley, 

where the market is held; the northern village being 

called Ferbaga, and the southern one, Lellaga. 

5th. Kéla, a Bambara place, distant two days north-west 
from Kéla, and six from Sansfndi. Arrive before 
noon. 


~ 


X 2.—-Zigzaq route from Sansindi to Kasambdara, according 
to the Idésan El Mukhtar.* Slow rate with camels. 


2nd day. Karandfigu, dependent upon Bambara. Country 
level; all the houses clay; no reed huts. 

4th. Denfé, a large walled place, under the dominion of 
Bambara; residence of a governor; abundance of 


* It would seem, from many indications, that this informant 
describes the country in the more flourishing state which it en- 
joyed some years previously to my visit to Negroland. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


10th. 
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trees, rice; horned cattle, sheep; much cotton. 
The natives, dressed in tobes, take their supply 
of water from wells. In Karandfigu informant 
changed his north north-easterly direction for one 
going west. 

Salékoré, a small village of Bambara, densely in- 
habited. Country well cultivated, Arrive at 
sunset. 

Berninkoré, a small village, but well inhabited. Even 
the smaller towns and villages in this quarter are 
constructed of clay. Grain in abundance; much 
honey and butter. 

Murja, a large walled place; residence of a governor 
called MamiAri, and nicknamed by informant Elli-Ba- 
seruwal. The inhabitants, including the governor, 
all idolaters, but dress well; like all the Bambara 
people, they have a golden stud in the right ear. 
A great portion of them speak Arabic. They are 
armed with muskets and arrows. The country is 
perfectly level; no valleys, only wells. 

Encamp at sunset in the open country. The country 
here intersected by sandy ridges, nebak or erreg ren- 
dering the passage difficult. No cultivation, but tall 
trees; no water. ; 

Kumba, first town of Baghena, separated by a ra- 
vine into two distinct quarters, each ruled by a 
governor of its own. In the ravine or valley the 
market is held. The inhabitants are all Moham- 
medans ; speak Bambara. Informant, from some 
cause or other, did not take the direct road from 
Murja to Kasambara by way of Alassa. 

Koli, at sunset; a large walled town, half clay, half 
reed. The whole country is under cultivation; 
cattle and sheep; wells; no running water. The 
Weladd e’ Rahman, the Shébahin, besides the As- 
wanek, have villages on the road. There are also 
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11th. 


12th. 


13th. 


14th. 


15th. 


16th. 


17th. 
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the Filbe tribes, the Bowdr, with the chief Bi- 
gené, and the Hasinibéro, with the chief Sum-- 
binne, but acknowledging the supremacy of Baghena. 

Roringa, a temporary dwelling-place of the roving 
tribes, including the Idésan. Arrive at four o’clock 
p.M., having rested at noon. | 

U’m el ‘Arak, a large village, with shallow wells. 
Much cotton and indigo. Arrive about noon. 

Chapato, a place inhabited by Sellat, a section of 
Aswanek, Mohammedans; many temporary set- 
tlers. Early in the morning. 

Kish, a large place, residence of the HelbGbu Weldd 
Mahbtb, who have no handicraft or market; make 
war in company with the Arabs; are armed with 
muskets; their idiom Bambara, Aswdnek, and 
Arab; all clay dwellings. 

Toénorér, small place; as usual, consisting of clay 
dwellings; residence of the Ardsiyin, with their 
chief Sidi Sala; herds of cattle; no camels; much 
honey. 

Kserat Shigge (probably meaning “ the manufacturing 
or weaving towns,” shigge being generally the name 
given to cotton in these quarters). At present the 
Kesima, a section of those in Sis, dwell here. 
Arrival in the morning early. 

Kasambara, large place; clay and reed; residence, at 
the time of informant’s journey, of Mukhtar, son of 
Mohammed, whom my informant believed able to 
bring into the field from 6000 to 7000 cavalry, but 
only a few infantry. 


Y.—A few Notes on the present State of Baghena. 


The name of Baghena, as it comprises part of the ancient 
territory of Ghdnata, has evidently also supplanted the 
ancient name. At present it does not comprise a country 
naturally or politically united; for, naturally considered, 
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Baghena forms part of the district El Hédh, at least that 
portion of it which is most favoured by nature; and in a po- 
litical point of view it consists of the most heterogeneous 
elements, comprising districts inhabited by Aswanek, Arabs, 
and Fullaén. The former, even at the end of the last cen- 
tury, were very powerful, when they became known to Ven- 
ture under the name of Marka*, through the medium of 
those two Moroccain merchants who visited Paris at that 
time. This name is given to them by the Bambara, who call 
their country Marka-kanne or kanda, and are greatly inter- 
mixed with them. The Fullén hereabouts also formerly had 
creat power, and have become famous under the name Kowar. 

The Aswanek, Swaninki, Sébe, or Wakoré, were the 
original inhabitants of the country, and once formed the 
principal stock in the vast and glorious empire of Ghanata, 
the ruling class not improbably belonging to the Pailo stock, 
the Leukethiopes, who were settled in this very region since 
the time of Ptolemy, till they were overpowered by the 
nearly related tribe of the Mandingoes or Jili, who, on the 
ruins of the empire of Ghdnata, founded a new empire, 
extending its influence over the whole middle course of the 
ereat river. This new empire was called “ Melle,” from 
melle, a word meaning “ free,” “noble,” as the dominating 
tribe of the Mandingoes called themselves, in opposition to 
their oppressed brethren, the Aswdnek, just in the same 
manner as the free, roving portion of the Berbers from 
ancient times seem to have called themselves Mazigh, Imé- 
shagh, in opposition to the degraded settlers in the towns. 
The feeble remains of the empire of Melle, which had been 
nearly annihilated by the Songhay, were extinguished, as it 
seems,in the beginning of the reign of Malay Ismail, when the 
Arabs on the one side, and the Bambara on the other, began 
to take the lead in those quarters, while the Falbe or Fullén 
appeared in the background. 


* Venture, Vocabulaire Berbere, ed. Jaubert, Appendix, p. 225. 
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The catastrophe of the extinction of this last remnant of 
the empire of Melle is not without interest in the modern 
history of the western part of Central Africa. For a civil 
war having arisen between the royal princes Dabo and Sa- 
gdne, sons of Feréngh Mahmid, the late king or ruler of 
Melle, (the title “ Feréngh,” instead of the more exalted one 
of Mansa, showing his reduced state of rank,) all the most 
powerful tribes in that part of the continent took part in the 
quarrel: one faction being formed by the Bambara, who, in 
the meantime, had won Ségo from their masters and near 
relations the Mandingoes, the Weléd Mazak, the noblest 
portion of the Weldd Mebdrek, and the A’hel Semboru, 
that is to say, a section 6f the Fullén, who meanwhile had 
settled in these quarters; while the opposite party consisted of 
the Ruma, or Erma, the Moroccain conquerors of Songhay, 
who had settled down in certain places of that vast empire, 
and intermarried with the natives; the Zendgha; the Welad 
‘Alash, a very warlike tribe, mentioned above; and the 
A’hel Masa, or Sdro, a section of the Wakoré. In this 
struggle the capital of Melle was destroyed; and while 
the people of Bambara took possession of the south-western 
portion of its dominions, the Weldéd Mebarek, with their 
friends the Weldd Mazak, rendered themselves masters of 
its north-eastern districts. For Hennin, the son of Bé- 
hedel, son of Mebarek, who had led this tribe in the san- 
guinary and long-lasting war, received from the hands of 
Muléy Ismail, the energetic emperor of the Gharb, as a 
sort of feudal dominion, the lordship of Béghena; and _ his 
successors have at least partly retained it up to this day. 
I here give a list of these chiefs, adding the length of their 
reigns, wherever I was able to make it out : — 

‘Omar (A’mmer) Weled Henniin, a powerful chief, who has 
given his name to the ruling tribe, which, after him, is called 
Weldd ‘Omar (A’mmer), a name corrupted by Park into 
Liidamar. 

‘Ali Weled “Omar ruled almost forty years; was visited 
by Park shortly before his death. 
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‘Omar Weled ‘Ali, ruled about thirteen years. 

Mohammed Weled ‘Omar was chief about the same num- 
ber of years. 

‘Ali Weled Mohammed was chief seven years. 

Hennin Weled Mohammed murdered his brother ‘Ali, 
but was chief only four months, being murdered in his 
turn by 

Mukhtar, a near relative of his, who was chief for about 
twelve years. 

Babine succeeded him. Between this chief and Hamed 
Weled ‘Ali e’ Sheikh Weled Hennin Weled Béhedel, there 
arose a civil war, which lasted seven years, devastating all Ba- 
ghena, and weakening especially the power of the Arabs. At 
the end of seven years, Hamed died, Babine, who altogether 
ruled about nine years, surviving him by one year. He was 
succeeded by 

‘Ali Weled el Mukhtaér, the present chief of the Weldd 
Meb4rek, who in 1853 had ruled two years. 

As for the Fullan, or Filbe, they had become very nume- 
rous in Baghena, and were in possession of several kstir, prin- 
cipally Daguni, Jibénfo, Kemeiyémo, Nara, Kebda, Barréu, 
and Guringe, till they were driven out of these places by 
‘Omar Weled HennGn, when most of the ksGr remained 
deserted. But the policy of the Fullan of Baghena became 
entirely changed when their brethren on the other side of 
the river, led on by the fanatical and energetic chieftain Mo- 
hammed Lebbo, raised the standard of the Jihdd in the year 
1821. Jealous of their political independence, which thus 
became threatened, they then joined the Arabs: in their 
struggle against the new empire of Hamda-Allahi, and 
supported them. Nevertheless, favoured as he was by the 
civil war amongst the latter, the chief A’hmedu, son of Mo- 
hammed Lebbo, made considerable progress in Badghena, 
which was not arrested until recently. At present Sum- 
banne, son of Ba-Bakr, the present emir of the Fullén in 
Baghena, has built a new ksar, the place El Imbediye men- 
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tioned above, situated a few miles east from Lombo Tendi, 
and to the north of another ksar called Gurange. There is 
also a Pullo emir in Baghena, of the name A’baé El Haji 
Ibrahima, who seems to enjoy considerable authority. 

As for the Aswanek of Baghena, who, as will have been 
gleaned already from the itineraries, are masters of many ksar, 
their present policy is said to consist in keeping prudently in 
the background, and economising their strength for some 
great exertion in favour of their own independence. I here 
insert a list of the several sections into which the Aswanek 
are divided, as far as I have become acquainted with them: 

The Kométen, in Sanséndi or Sansdnni, which originally 
was an Aswanek town. 

The Sise, not unlikely related with the Stsu. 

The Sasa. 

The Konne. 

The Berta. 

The Berre. 

The Dikkera, or Dikerat. 

The Silla4wa, or Sillat. 

The Kagorat, a very remarkable tribe, distinguished by a 
lighter hue, and, according to report, even by a peculiar 
idiom, while in other respects, especially by the three cuts 
which they make along both cheeks, they approach closer to 
the customs of the Bambara and A‘hel Masa. 

The Kannatat. 

The Jdwardt, speaking nothing but the pure Aswdnek 
language, and divided into the two sections of the Weldd 
Dabo and .the Swagi, the latter eepecially. being very nume- 
rous and warlike. 

The Foéfanat. 

The Darisat. 

The chief of the Aswdnek in Baghena is Masa, son of 
Benédik, who resides in Ershan, at no great distance W. from 
Bisaga. 

Related to the Aswanek are also the Sdro, whose seats are 
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one day §. from Jinni, and who, together with the Bambara, 
fight against the Filbe. Their former chief was Chong We- 
led Masa. 

The hostilities carried on between the inhabitants of the 
northern banks of the Niger, or Dhidliba, as a whole, on the 
one side, and the Falbe of Hamda-AIlahi on the other, exercise 
their influence also upon the relation which exists between 
the Arabs of Baghena and the Bambara, which therefore at 
present cannot but be a friendly one. 

On the whole, the country of Baghena, which well de- 
serves the attention of Europeans, is not less capable of fixed 
settlements, than it is fit for rehdla life, or nomadic wandering, 
although it is not suited for the camel. Besides cultivation of 
dukhn, or, as it is here called, bishen, or héni, and dhurra or 
saba, wild rice is procured from the numerous swamps formed 
in the rainy season, as is also the case in the whole of El 
Hédh. The trees most common in Baghena are the tédum 
or baobab, at least in the southern districts, the rédma or 
. liyene, the chigfit, the baferéwa, and the atrnal; of the 
date-tree I have spoken above. 


Z.—Route from Kasambéra to Tishit, or Shétu, from the in- 
formation of El Imam, a native of the latter place. 


Ist day. Mabrik, a large well, or hasi. 

5th. Ajwér, a large and much frequented well, distant a 
long day’s journey W. from the celebrated well 
“* Bir Nwal.” 

As far as Ajwér, the direction is almost N., but here it 

becomes N.W. 

10th. Agérijit, in former times nothing but a well, but in 
the year 1850, owing toa civil war having broken 
out in Tishit, one section of the Weldd Bille left 
their home and settled near this well, where they 
built a small ksar or village. Here the direction of 
the road changes to the W. 
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11th. Tishit, or as the place is called by its original inha-. 
bitants, Shétu. These indigenous inhabitants of 
Tishit are the Ma4sina, a section of the Aswadnek, or 
Azér, consisting of two divisions, one of darker, and 
the other of lighter colour. These M4sina are the 
founders of the kingdom of Masina, or Masin, whose 
centre was the island, or ride, formed by the Mayo 
Balléo and the Mayo Rannéo, with Tenéngu as its 
chief place. It is still an important market-place. 
Tishit is said by the Arabs to have been founded by 
“Abd el Maimen about the fifth century of the Hejra; 
but that means only that about the period indicated 
the Berbers took possession of the town, the original 
name of which they thus changed into Tishit. At 
present there live in the town, intermixed with the 
Masina, the Weladd Bille, who about two centuries 
ago formed an extremely rich and powerful tribe, 
but part of whom, as stated before, have at present 
emigrated. The consequence is, that the town has 
decayed greatly, and seems scarcely to contain at 
present more than about 3000 inhabitants. Be- 
sides the Weladd Bille, there live also in Tishit a cer- 
tain number of Zuwaye or Tolba, especially the A’hel 
Hindi Nislim. 


Tishit lies not far from the southern foot of the Kédia, 
which encircles El] Hédh, and there is, at no great distance 
from it, a sebkha, where an inferior kind of salt is obtained. 
_ The only produce of the place are dates of various quality, 
the names of which are as follows: — Basebirk, Dérmakil, 
Dérmasiggin, Batéye, Mandinga, Géti, Habbes, Getfaf, 
Daram, Birker4wi, Zengit, Tamaraniye. All other articles 
of food are brought from Ny4émi, which forms the great 
market-place of Tishit and the surrounding country. 

There is another more westerly road, leading from Kasam- 
bara to Tishit, and reaching on the 4th day the well called 
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“bir Fég,” or, perhaps, “ f6k,” meaning “ the upper well ;” 
on the 8th, another well or hasi, called “ A’jwe,” and bringing 
the traveller to ‘Tishit on the 10th before noon. 


AA. —List of Stations between Tishit and Waléta. 


1 short march. A/’gerijit, the well where the road from Ka- 
) sambara joins. 

1 short march. Tuwéjinit. 

1 long march. Bottat el abés. 

1 short march. A/ratdn. 

1 short march. ‘Iméd elan, hills or columns of sand, one of 
them called “Amadel Abiadh. This station 
is very important, as it is the point where 
the direct road from Wadan to Walata 
joins this track. See lower down. 


i day. Ba-mehaye. 

1 day. I’ghelad ‘Timasora. 

4 day. Shebbi, ‘* maden sheb abiadh,” mines of white 
alum. a 

llong day. Ojaf. 

1 day. Tagoraret. 

1 day. El ‘Aytn Khanfoéreten Aisa. 

1 day. Wadi Niti, with wells (hasian) and ighelad. 

1 day. Walata. 


BB.— Route from Tishit to Bot-hadiye. 


3rd day. Tyggebo, a ksar, or village, inhabited by the 
Teghdaust, a very remarkable tribe about whom I 
shall say more farther on, and by the Téjakant. The 
village belongs to the district called Erkiz, perhaps 
identical with what others call Taskast. About ten 
miles west from Tyggebo there is an ancient place 
called Nyadash, inhabited likewise by the Teghdaust. 
4th. Ergébe, or rather a resting place in the hilly district 
called by that name. In another part of this hilly 
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tract, on the frontier of Afdlle, a party of Zuwaye 
have recently built a ksar, or small town of the name 
of Makamet. 


. E’nwasar, a shallow well or hasi. 


. Ba-botha, a well or hasi, evidently near a bothd or 


swampy depression. Between E’nwasdr and_ this 
place there are other watering places, but informant 
has forgotten their names. 


. J6k, a well or hasi. 
. Limédu, a ksar or village inhabited by the Medra4m- 


berin, a tribe of the Kunta. 


. Jigge, a valley with plenty of water in the rainy sea- 


son. 


. El Mal, a small island in a lake of fresh water, and 


not even drying up during the dry season. 


. Kraé el 4sfar, a creek of the bahr Fiita or Senegal, 


so called by the Arabs. 
Bir el Ghala, a well. 


. Testaye, a well. 
. Bothddiye or el Bot-ha, as Fort St. Joseph seems to 


be called by the Arabs. 


CC.— Stations on the route from Wadan to Tishit. 


5 days. Bi-Sefiye. 

1 day. Khat el Moina or Shwékh. 
1 day. Lobér. 

1 long. Tin-tét or Ghaléb e’ dal. 

1 day. Felish el milha. 

1 day. Katib. 

1 day. El Badiyat. 

1 day. El Jeradiyat. 

1 day. Ganeb, a well or hasi, with date palms. 
1 day. Dikil ghaleb. 

1-day. Tishit. 


From Wadan to the sebkha I’jil, a salt basin at the 
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foot of a considerable mountain, is ten days’ journey 


with laden camels, and seven with unladen ones going 


at a swift rate. 
1 day. Tagalift, on the northern side of the valley. 
41 day. U’m el bédh. 


2 days. Aushish, in the district called Maghtér, consisting 


of high sandy downs. 
1 day. Bot-ha el haye. 
1i day. El Argiye, the nearest well to the salt lake. 
One day S. from the sebkha is the high mount I’jil. 


DD.— 


31 days. 
1 short. 
1 long. 

11 day. 

13 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 short. 
+ day. 
i day. 
1 day. 

1 short. 
1 short. 
1 long. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 
1 day. 


Stations on the route between Wadan and Waléta. 


Wardan. 

Tésserat-t- Lahiat. 
Temnakararit. 

Tjafa, all sandy downs. 
Ak4ratin e’ sbot and Ak4ratin el had. 
El Mehdémer. 

El Ksar-rawat. 

Engéwel. 

Agamiyirt. 

Imédhelan; here this route joins the former one. 
Bi-mehaye. 

Begére, a dhaye. 

Shebbi. 

Keddému. 

Warash. 

El Atilt (H1 Ethelet ?) seraye . 
Rek E’rdhedhir. 

El Ogddh el himméal. 

Rodh el hamra. 

El Felish. 

El Derraéimbekat. 

Walata. 
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EE.— Stations between Wadén and El Khat, by a 


circuitous route. 


1 short day. Tantshirt, a hasi, with date trees. “ Tani” 
means vale. 

1 day. A’herdr. 

4 days. A’wakan. This part of the road passes through a 
desert tract without wells, called Tayarat Idaw 
el Haj. 

1 day. Sharaniye. 

1 day. Hasi el harka. 

1 day. Itilen, a mound. 

1 day. El Khat, having passed the heat in Bi-Sefiye. El 
Khat, is a rich valley which I shall say more about 
in the general account of El Hodh, and a very im- 
portant locality where most of the routes traversing 
this region join. A’wakan, which will be men- 
tioned in a following itinerary, is thus tolerably well 
determined. 


EF F.—From Wadan to Rashid, by way of El Khat.* 


1 day. Roj, a well. . 

1 day. Shingit, an ancient town which has become very 
famous in the whole of the east on account of its 
having given its name toall the Arabs of the west. 
The reason of this is said to be, that a distinguished 
man, a native of this place of the name of “Abd e’ 
Rahman. visited the court of Harfin e’ Rashid. - I 
shall say more about this place further on. 

1 day. Encamp beyond the A’kela without a well. 

1 day. Hawéshi. 


* N.B. This itinerary was not made use of for the map of 
the western part of the desert, which I sent home from Tim- 
buktu. 


1 day. 


1 day. 
1 day. 


1 day. 


1 day. 
1 day. 
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Awazear, (identical with A’wakan ?) with a hasi at 
the foot of the kédia, leaving the small town of 
A’tar eastward. 

Takenus and el Khdsa. 

El Sharantye, a hasi, or well, belonging to the Welad 
el W4fi, and still forming part of A’derér e’ temar. 

El Khat Smirar, a tract with many wells, but, as 
it seems, on high ground, from whence Tejigja, 
Kesar el Barka, Rashid, and even Tisigi, may be 
seen. 

Taganet el bédha. 

Rashid. 


GG.— From A’tar to Tejigja, or Rashid. 


N.B.— A’tar is two days E. of Shingit and Ojift, another 
ksar or village which is two days 8.E. of Shingit, and one 


day 8.8.W. of A’tar. 


(These data I had not made use of in 


my map.) 


1 day. 


Tozarétin, with a well or hasi. 


1 short. Zeribe, a dhaye or pond. 


1 day. 
1 day. 


A‘is, difficult march, high kédia. 
A locality a short distance to the south of Shingit. 


3 days through the A’kela, without a well; then reach 


Kider Wamu, a well three days from Shingit. 


1 day. A’wakan, the above-mentioned well. 

1 day. Hasi il harka. 

1 day. Shwékh, or Khat el Moina, on the south side of the 
’ Khat. 

1 day. El Laye, a well. 

iday. Tantshight. 

1 short. Atwél and Awén Tisba. 

lday. FE’ Nwalik Warzak. 

iday. Either Tejigja or Rashid, two villages in Taganet, 


the distance of both these places being the same. 
Tejigja is a place of considerable renown. 
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HH.—From Tejigja to Jafena or Jéfunt. 


2 days. Wedan, with a large dhaye or pond. 

1 short. Adirg el Mejij. 

1 day. Dht el Rodiye, passing by Datidad. 

lday. E’ Nugga. 

4 day. Korkol, a kédia or hill at the frontier of Tezizzay, 
between Atikar and El] Kodia. 

iday. Gérrugat. 

1 short. Agirsh Gasdmu. 

1 day. Gundége nwamélen (wan mellen?) two mountains 
with hasian. 

1 day. Kifa, a well or hasi. 

1 day. U’m el A’khseb, a dhaye or tamurt, surrounded 
by baobab trees. 

1 day. Samba-sandiggi, a well, with plenty of sgillem (the 
dim-bush) and deléb palms. 

I day. Isil, a dhaye. 

I day. Gér-allah, a large dhaye. The district Asd&ba is 
south from here. 

1 day. Lrish. 

lday. LElgilte el Khaddra, a large dhaye or pond full of 
fish. 

1 day. Encamp in the open country. 

1 day. Jdafena or Jafunu, or rather Gighi or Gari, the 
capital of that province, which is four or five days 
south of Bowar or ‘Akerit, a well in Mesila. . 


II.—Route from Kasr el Barka. — Bu-télimit. 


Kasr el Barka is one short day south-west from Rashid. 
Ist day. Gébbu, a tamurt or dhaye, where s4ba or dhurra and 
wheat is cultivated by the Weldd Sidi Haiballa, who 
usually encamp here. 
2nd. Tisigi, a short well at the foot of a kddia, from 
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whence the passes crossing the range of sandhills 
towards the south are seen. 
3rd. El Jtiwelat e’ Twadma, two of these passes, either of 
which you may choose. 
4th. U’m e’ dér, a hasi or well belonging to the district 
Agan.* 
5th. El ‘Aini, a hasi or well. 
6th. Titarikt or A’sabay, a well about thirty-five fathoms 
in depth, and the most eastern of “ El A/’biar,” or 
the deep wells, which have given their name to the 
whole district called “ El A’biar.” 


Besides the wells here mentioned, the most famous wells 
of ** Kl A’bidr” are the following, all lying west of Aftét :— 
A’r-éddeke, Bi-Telehiye, Rézelin, Bir el Barka, Dukhn, Bi- 
Twerige, Yare, Bi-Tumbiski. Further to the north-west 
from Aftét, and at the distance of about two days north from 
Bui-Twerige, is a famous well called Ba-télimit, but not to be 
confounded with the well of the same name mentioned here- 
after. In the district of Aftét there are only shallow wells. 

7th. El Wastha, a deep well, dug in stony ground. 
8th. Twersat, a group of shallow wells. 
9th. A well, being the property of a man called E’ Sheikh 
el Kadhi, with an encampment of the [jéjebo. 
10th. Tin-dammer Abél, a well. 
llth. Ba-télimit, a large well or hasi near the camping 
grounds of the Braékena, much frequented. From 
here Bot-hadiye is said to be only one day and a half 
distant. If that is the case, the latter must be iden- 
tical with some place in the “ Ile de Morfil.” 


KK.— Route from Kasr el Barka to Kahaide. 


2nd day. Tésigi, the locality mentioned above. 
3rd. Létfatar, a large tamurt or pond. 


* On my MS. map I placed Agan wrong, giving it an inter- 
mediate position between Aftdt and Asaba. 
VOL. V. LL 
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Ath (long), Agayar, a well or hasi. 
5th. Gimi, a hasi, belonging, like the foregoing one, to the 
district Aftdt. 
6th. Keréni, a hasi. 
7th. El Wad, a valley without water. 
8th. El A/rruwa, a hasi. 
9th. Encamp in the wilderness without water. 
10th. Shemméma, a name which is given by the Arabs to 
the whole district along the north side of the Senegal. 
You arrive at the river opposite two villages called 
(by the Arabs) Gdru ’l hajar. It seems not to be 
identical with the Giuri ’] haire of the Filbe, as 
that is one short day from Bakel, while our route 
evidently follows a far more westerly course, even 
west of the one which I am about to give. 


LL.—Route from Kahaide to the frontier of Taganet, direction 
N.N.E., according to Haj Ibrahim from Kahaide. 


Ist day. E’njekidi, or Tisilit ‘Taleb Mahmad, a well with 
an encampment of Arabs, called collectively by my 
informant, Shénagit, and Limtina. 

2nd. Monge, a village of the Limttna, consisting of tents 
made of camels’ hair. | : 

3rd. Moyet, another village of the Limtina, or rather two 
sections of this once powerful but now degraded 
Berber tribe, the Dagebambera (this is probably not 
their proper name), and the Weldd e’ Shefaga. 

4th. Basengiddi, a village inhabited by the Limttna, the 
Twabér (a section of the former), El Hejaj, the Re- 
hdla, El Héba, and the Weldd ‘Abd-Allah. The 
country rather hilly. 

5th. Wanja, or Jentir, as you choose, both of them being 
settlements of Arabs and close to each other. Here 
live the Tagat, the Idéw el Hassan, the Welad 

Biyéri, and the Jéjeba; the food of these people 
consisting of sour milk, dhurra, and fruits. From 
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this spot you obtain a view of the mountains of 
Taganet and Asaba. 
6th. Marde, a well with an encampment of the same tribes 
as Wanja. The country is hilly and rich in herbage, 
the mountains or vales being adorned with plenty of 
trees. 
7th. Téri, a pool of stagnant water in the rainy season, 
while during the dry season only a well is to be 
found here. The country rather hilly. 
8th. A’sherdm, a settlement of different tribes. The moun- 
tains of Tagdnet seem to be quite near. 
9th. Tisilit Akeradrer, a wadi in a mountainous tract with 
scattered groups of tents inhabited by Arabs. 
10th. Dwenki, a mountain with a pool of stagnant water at 
its foot, but only in the rainy season; during the 
dry season only a well is found. 
11th. Yogbd4shi, a mountain with temporary inhabitants. 
Few trees. 
12th. Nufni, a mountain pass, “the entrance or gate of 
Taganet,” the mountains being very high. 
From Nufni to Kasr el Barka is a march of two days. 


MM.—Route from Bakel to the frontier of Tagdnet by way 
of Asaba. 

lst day. Samba-rainji, a considerable place inhabited by 

_ Aswanek, and situated in a level tract enclosed be- 

tween the foot of the mountains and the river. 

2nd. Hasi Weled “Ali Baba, a well lying in the vale or de- 

pression enclosed between the two mountain ranges, 

along which your road winds. Kd6émandé, a consi- 

derable Aswanek village lies on a more easterly road. 

3rd. Hasi Shagar, another well with a camp of Arabs in 
the dry season. 

Ath. Tektéke, as the place is called by the Arabs, or Bui- 

timke, as it is called by the Aswanek and Fullan or 

Filbe, the population consisting chiefly of Aswaének. 
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5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 
9th. 
10th. 


11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14th. 


15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
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The village lies in the midst of the mountains; the 
houses are built of clay, and a few gardens are cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood, for although there is 
no running stream, water is said to be found at the 
depth of only one foot under ground, and the moun- 
tains or ‘ gidé,” as they are called in Aswanek, are 
full of trees. The country nominally under the 
dominion of Fata. 

Jibali, or, as the name is pronounced by the Arabs, 
Jubélli, a village situated in the midst of the moun- 
tains, at times inhabited, at others deserted. On 
pursuing your road you cross a mountain ridge, and 
then wind along a valley. The mountains contain 
excellent rock for grindstones shaped in quadran- 
gular forms, and like the stone found in the moun- 
tains near Mekka. 

Binga, an Aswanek village surrounded by steep rocks ; 
some gardens are cultivated. 

Moila, an Aswanek village. The road keeps always 
in the mountainous tract. 

Samma, an Aswanek village. 

Tattopiitti, formerly a village, but at present deserted. 

Wakuré, as it is called by the Fullan, or Wold by the 
natives, a large place situated in a deep valley or 
irregular vale, the rivulet Galldla flowing at no 
ereat distance towards the W. from the place. 

Babbu, a village in a mountainous tract. 

Kachukoroéne, another village. 

Gelléil. 

Garaf Bafal, situated in the midst of the mountains, 
and being the temporary abode of different wander- 
ing tribes. 

Fimo-bache, another settlement of that kind. 

Fimo-l4wel, the same. 

Nebék, a place of the same nature; mountainous tract 
continues. 
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18th. A’wenet A’r, the beginning of Tagdnet, the south- 
eastern corner of which is here hemmed in by the 
mountains of Asdba. 

Asdba, according to this informant, is a broad moun- 
tain range, diverging as a northern branch from the 
main range, the general direction of which is to- 
wards Bundu, from which country it is separated 
by the river. The Falbe call this mountainous tract 
«‘ Hairi-n-gar,” and the Aswanek call it Gidé. 


NN.— Route from Hamda-Alléhi, the present capital of Ma- 
sina, to Meshila, and thence to Kahaide, according to Haj 
L’brahim; route rather winding, and to be controlled by other 
routes which I have already given. 


Ist day. Kunna (see above), a small town, but an important 
market place, situated originally on the western 
bank of the mayo balléo, on an island in the Dhidliba, 
enclosed by the mayo balléo, “ the blue river,” and the 
mayo dhannéo, or “ the white river,” but at present 
built on the eastern shore of the mayo balléo. What 
is very remarkable, it is said to be inhabited by 
Songhay. A short march of three hours. 

2nd. Nikuma, a place or district situated on the island or 
“ rade,” enclosed by the two branches of the river. 
Here in the beginning of his career resided Mo- 
hammed Lebbo. There seem to be several hamlets, 
one of which is called Sébbera. 

3rd. Tummay, still on the island or ride. 

Ath. Sdre-dina, a large place, and evidently one of the first 
towns converted to Islam in these regions, situated 
on the western bank of the maéyo dhannéo, which 
you cross here, at half a day’s distance E.N.E. of the 
ancient town Zagha or Jaka. Inhabitants Songhay. 

5th. Togoré, a group of. villages or hamlets, inhabited by 
the Fullan conquerors. In Tégoré the road divides, 
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6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


14th, 


19th. 
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one branch leading N.E. in two short days to Te- 
néngu, the original capital of Masina, passing by 
Tumira, a large district inhabited by Fiilbe.* 

Somégiri, a considerable place inhabited by Bambara 
of the country. 

Diggiseré, an important Bambara town, at some miles 
distance §.W. from Tenéngu, the road leading to 
which place, and from thence to Y4-sald4me, whither a 
person may also proceed from Diggiseré (see above), 
informant has left on his right. Country open, 
adorned with zizyphus. 

Fetokéle, a small place. The country rich in trees, 
the principal produce consisting in rice and cotton. 
Kare, a Bambara town, governed by an officer of the 
name of Baigoni. The country hereabouts rich m 
cattle and camels, but the wells are said to have an 
enormous depth, according to informant not less than 
sixty fathoms. Cotton strips are the standard cur- 

rency of the market. 

Sékol6, a town inhabited by Bambara people, but be- 
longing to Masina. Between the two stations you 
traverse for five days an open country inhabited by 
Arab tribes, as the Welad Said, the Weldd ‘Alash and 
the Gelagema, and rich in elephants, giraffes, and buf- 
faloes, abundance of water being found in stagnant 
pools. On the second day of this march you leave 
the town of Kala on your left. 

Aldso or Aldssa, a place belonging to Baghena, and 
inhabited by the Weldéd ‘Omran. The country 
which you traverse is thickly covered with trees, and 
is the abode of the NimAdi, a wild set of people, who 
are stated by my informant to possess nothing but 


' * An interesting account of this district is given in Hodgson’s 
“ Notes on North Africa,” p. 70, from the information of a slave 
in the United States. 
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dogs, with which they hunt the large antelope called 
“bakr el wihesh” by the Arabs. (The name “ Ni- 
madi,” is probably not the real name of these people.) 
You sleep four nights in the open country. 

22nd. Kabtde, a well with temporary settlers. Pass two 
nights in the open country without a dwelling. 

26th. Mi-sdweli, a considerable place of Baghena. You pass 
on your march several other places, the names of 
which informant does not remember. 

27th. Diiguni, a middle-sized town. 

28th. Debampa, a large town of Baghena. All the houses 
are built of clay. 

29th. Tordngu, another place of importance. 

30th. Tindi, a small town about seven days N.W. from 
Koli, another town of Baghena. Tindi is inhabited 
by Aswanek or Swaninki. 

31st. Khat e’ dem, a temporary dwelling-place of Arabs 
belonging to the tribes of the Weléd Mohammed, 
the Funti, and the Hentn, with the Sheikh Mo- 
hammed Fadhel, son of the protector Mukhtar. 
All the dwellings consist of tents of camels’ hair. 
Khat e’ dem forms the beginning of the district 


called Hi H6dh. 


33rd. Tokko, a large pool of stagnant water, round which 
there is an encampment of Arabs. 

35th. Deris, a dwelling-place of the “ White Arabs,” as my 
informant calls them. Many tribes are wandering 
hereabouts; but almost all the towns are at present 
in the hands of the Filbe or Fullan. Nama, the 
small town mentioned above as having been built by 
the Shurfa, is three days E. a little N. from Deris. 

37th. Nwal, a well with an encampment of Arabs. 

42nd. Tadirt, a well with tents of the same. 

47th. Libe, a well of the same character. 

50th. Mesila, a spring of running water at the foot of the 
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Kédia which surrounds El Hédh. The water of - 
Mesila is said to run towards the south. | 
N.B. It must be borne in mind in laying down this 

route that my informant, a Pillo, wished to avoid the 
seats of the Welad Mebdrek, and therefore followed 
in his generally northerly direction a very round- 
about way. 

56th. Afille, or rather an open Arab village in the district 
so named, the mountainous country having been en- 
tered on the fifty-second day. Afdalle borders on 
Kaarta, and its eastern part is inhabited by Bam- 
bara, but the northern portion is inhabited by the 
following Arab tribes: the Fata, the Welad e’ Nasr, 
the Elkwézi, or Lighwézi, the Askir, the Welad Bode, 
and by two tribes of Zuwaye or Merabetin, viz. the 
Tenwaijié and the Laghelél. Some of the divisions 
of these tribes are settled in the mountains, while 
others live in the plain called EK] Khénashish, rich in 
pasture-grounds, between which and the mountains 
there is a small town called Tugguba. 

59th. Tinirgi, a well with Arab settlers. Country moun- 
tainous. 

62nd. U’mmat el adhém,a well. The last three days no water 
is found along the road, while in general, even in the 
tract intervening between two stations marked by 
my informant, watering-places are occasionally met 
with. 

67th. KawaAl, a lively spring of water. Country mountainous. 

73rd. Tiageuba, an open village inhabited by Arabs. Many 
springs in the mountains. 

76th. Waya, another Arab village. 

78th. Meshila, called by my informant “rds el Fita,” as the 
beginning of Fata (at least in former times). 


T now give the route from Meshila to Kahaide : — 


Aa 
pe 


ROUTE FROM MESHI’LA TO KAHAIDE. 5 Oa 


Ist day. Samdéga, a mountain belonging to the mountainous 


district Asdba. 


2nd. Wakoré, a village inhabited by Aswanek, but subjected 


- 8rd. 


4th. 


5th. 
_ 6th. 


7th. 


8th. 
9th. 


10th. 


11th. 


12th. 
13th. 


to Fiita as well as to the Zendgha Arabs, to whom 
they pay tribute. 

Galila, a village inhabited by Aswanek, and dependent 
upon Wakoré. It is situated at the foot of a 
mountain, from the top of which a brook of living 
water rushes down. This watercourse is called 
Galila like the village, and is said to be full of fish. 

Dé il Kurban, an Arab settlement on a wadi, with 
running water during the rainy season, which is said 
to flow into the Senegal. Country not under culti- 
vation. 

Jumlaniye, another dwelling-place of the Zendgha on 
the same wadi. 

Wau Sdmberlim, a high mountain ridge extending 
towards Bundu. 

Gilte, another locality in the same ridge. The country 
not under cultivation, and only temporarily inhabited 
after the rains. 

Tashot, a wadi with water in the rainy season. No 
cultivation. 

Bi- Amid, an open tract of country, the pasture- 
grounds for the cattle of the Fullan. 

Tara-mil, a locality on the same wadi. The country 
full of the large species of antelopes, giraffes, ele- 
phants, and buffaloes, and richly clad with large 
trees. 

Shilliyul, the same wadi richly adorned with trees. 
The country nearly level, only broken by a few hills. 
Abundance of catile. 

Sugurére, a Fulldn village. Country hilly. 

Bailababi, on the same wadi. The country hilly ; 
nothing but pasture-grounds, 


eed 
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14th. Pittangal, another settlement of Fullén shepherds. 

15th. Bogilchéle, a place of the same description. At this 
point the Gurgul balléo, or black Gurgul, a small 
water course coming from the N.E. in the direction 
of Galldla, joins the Gurgul dhannéo, running 
from Akerére in Taganet, the two forming hence- 
forward a considerable watercourse, at least during 
the rainy season. According to this informant, 
the small craft from Kahaide can navigate this creek, 
but of such a communication the French accounts 
of the Senegal give no indication. 

16th. Maktachtchi, or, as the spot is called in the Fulfalde 
language, Lumbirde-chitinkébe, a large pool of stag- 
nant water with river horses, and surrounded by fine 
pasture-grounds. A section of the Limttina are said 
to cultivate this ground. 

17th. Rak Hilhébe, the plain of Hilhébe; property of the 
Brakena. 

18th. Kerfat, the fields of Kahaide. 

19th. Kahaide, on the W. side of a great bend of the Sene- 
gal. On your road you pass the large village Jéri- 
lamburi. 

I will here add a list of the chief divisions of Fata, 
including the Wolof country, such as I’brahim 
communicated them to me: Lore, Damga, Ferlo, 
Nange-hére, the centre of Fita, Tord, Walbrek, 
Ndér, U’l, Niyén, Bachar, Kiminta, Ballindangu 


Sdélu, Jolof, Kayor. 
OO. — From Meshila to Bakel. Very short marches. 


Ist day. Samba-sandiggi, a wddi in the wilderness with 
Arab settlers. 

2nd. Dawoda, a wadi. 

3rd. Nakhéle, settlement of Sidi Makhmid of the Zenagha. 

4th. Dundumilli; few settlers. 

5th. Sélefél, village of Falbe. 


Se 
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6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


9th. 


10th. 
11th. 


12th. 


13th. 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th. 


20th. 


ZS: 


22nd. 


23rd. 


24th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
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Tektaket, all along the valley Mesila, or Meshila, which 
runs to the Senegal. 

Yora, village or town of Filbe, Aswanek, and Arabs, 
dwelling together. 

Abdélli, a hamlet of Arabs, Weldd Wési, and Fullén 
Rungdbe, under the chiefs ‘Omar Weled Ba-Séfi 
Wadi Mangol. Few mountains. 

Swéna, a hamlet of Filbe with a few Arabs. 

Nahal; one day E. of the town Butti. 

Bayajam, a small hamlet of Falbe Rungabe and Hel 
Médin Alla. 

Tishi, small hamlet. 

Melge, large village inhabited by Failbe and Hel Méodin 
Alla. 

Village of Chermo-Makkam, who died some time 
before, when his son Baidal Chermo succeeded him. 
Dar Salame, now Aswanek, formerly Hel Médin Alla. 

Kidibillo, small hamlet. Aswdnek. 

Nénechéd. Aswanek. 

Waigille, a middle-sized place of Aswanek. Country 
level, small hills, many trees, especially the kuddi. 
Always along the valley Mangol or Mesila. 

Kabu, large place of Aswanek, on the point where the 
Mesila joins the Senegal. 

Lani, considerable place of Aswdnek, on the S. side of 
the river which you cross. 

Kotéra, a village of Aswanek, close to Senegal. 

Gichubel (Giitubé of the French), the point where 
the Falémé joins the Senegal. On the opposite side 
hes Yogtnturé6. 

Artndu, a village of Aswdnek, having crossed the 
Falémé. 

Yaferé, on the Senegal. 

Golme, Aswaének under Bundu. 

Guri ’] haire, Aswanek. 

Bakel. 
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Even beyond Bakel, towards Kahaide, the seats of the 
Aswanek, Cheddo, or Wakoré extend as far as the isolated 
mountain Waunde, which lies on the N.E. shore, and that is 
evidently the reason of this tract on the N. bank of the 
Senegal being called Gangara, or Wangara, the country of 
the Wakoré. 


N.B. The routes from Wadan and I[jil to Sdkiet el 
Hamrah, of which I have collected an itinerary, I 
refrain from communicating, as they have been in 
some measure superseded by Panet’s route. (Revue 
Coloniale, 1851.) : 
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LIST OF THE ARAB OR MOORISH TRIBES SCATTERED 
OVER THE WESTERN PART OF THE DESERT, ACCORD- 
ING TO THE DISTRICTS OR NATURAL DIVISIONS OF 
THE DESERT IN WHICH THEY ARE SETTLED. 


THE original inhabitants of these regions, at least since the 
middle of the eighth century of our era, were the Berbers, 
especially the Zendgha, or Senhdja; but these tribes, since 
the end of the fifteenth century, it would seem, have been 
pushed back, and partly conquered by the Arab tribes to the 
south of Morocco and Algeria, who either intermingled with 
them or reduced them to a degraded position. ‘Thus there are 
especially four classes of tribes,—the free warlike tribes, ‘Arab, 
or Harar; the Zuwaye, or peaceable tribes; the Khdéddeman, 
or Lahme, identical in the south-western quarter with the 
name Zendgha, the degraded tribes; and the Harratin, or the 
mixed stock. The characteristic feature of these Moorish 
tribes is the guffa, or full tuft of hair; that of the Zendgha 
the peculiar fashion of wearing the hair called gataya, as 
they cut the hair on both sides of the head, and leave nothing 
but a crest on the crown, from whence a single tress hangs 
down sometimes to their very feet, or they tie the ends round 
their waist. 

The supposed ancestor of the Moorish tribes 1s Odé ben 
Hassan ben A’kil, of the tribe of the Ratafan, who is sup- 
posed to have come from Egypt. 


I,.— ARAB TRIBES IN BAGHENA. 
The Welad Mebarek (Sing Mebarki), divided into the 


following sections :— 
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A‘hel ‘Omar WelAad ‘Ali. 
A hel Henniim (e’ Shitkh). 


Fata, separated into the following divisions : — 
Weladd Monin. 
Welad Dokhanan. 
A’hel Ba Séf. 


Fanti, separated into the following divisions : — 


Weldd Hammu el kohol. 
A’‘hel Hammu el biadh. 

A’hel Mimmu. 4 
A‘hel Sidi I’brahim. 
Weldd Zenaghi. | 
A‘hel ‘Omér Sheméti. : 


The following tribes are in a state of dependence upon them, 
or are, as it is called, their lahme, or their khéddeman : — 


| 
Idabuk. | 
Tfoléden. 
A’hel ‘Abd el Wahed. 
El Harratin (no proper name). 
El Mehajeriyin, these only partly degraded. 
Yadas. 
| 


Welad el ‘Alia, 
A’hel A’hmed Hennin, 


whose khéddeman are the following tribes : — 

El Rowasil. 

Weladd Salem. 

Basim. 

I’shalan. ; 

Weldd Bille, the brethren of the Welad Bille in Tishit, 
formerly Arabs (that is to say), free independent 
Arabs, but at present khéddeman, paying, however, 
only the medariye, and not the kerama. 
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El ‘Abedat. 
A’hel Udéka. 


Next to the large group of the Welad Mebarek, are, — 
The Weldd Mazik, living in the kstr together with the 


Weldd ‘Omar. 
Then the E’rmetat and the Naj; while in a degraded state 
are — 


El Shébahin, and 
El Habdasha. 


This is the place to mention a particular group or confe- 
deration of warlike tribes called ‘“ El Imghafera,” or Me- 
ghafera, and consisting of the 


Welad el ‘Alia. 

Fata. 

Abedat. 

Welad Mazik. 

A‘hel e’ Zenaghi. 
A’hel ‘Omar Shemati. 


I a.—ZUWAYE, OR MERABETIN, IN BAGHENA. 


The Teghdaust, a mixed tribe, but considered as Arabs : — 
The Edésan. 
Gelagema. 
Ida Belal in Baghena, as well as in El Hédh. 
Tafulalet, said to have nothing in common with Tafi- 
lélet. 


Gesima, living partly in Baghena, partly in El] Hédh, and 
divided into the following sections : — 
Weldd Taleb. 
Idaw-‘Esh. 
Weldd “Abd el Melek. 
Ténagit. 
.. El Arusiyin, a tribe very powerful in ancient times, to 
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whom belonged Shenan el Ardsi, the famous despot of 
Walata and Tezight. 
EK’ Nwazir. 


A’hel Taleb Mohammed. 


Tenwaijio, who collect the gum and bring it to the Euro- 
pean settlements, separated into the following divisions : — 


A’hel Yintit. 
Ij4j Barke. 
A’hel Baba. 
A’hel I’brahim e’ Shiikh, held in great veneration. 
These four divisions live in Baghena, while the two fol- 
lowing are scattered over the district called Ergébe, where 
the Tenwaijio are very numerous : — 


Weldd Delém ma intis (sic.). 
Weldd Bi Mohammed. 


Zemarik, separated into numerous divisions : — 
Weldd Misa. 
E] Horsh. 
El Harebat. 
Jewaule. 
El Mekhainze. 
Ardél. 
Weldd Shéfu. 
El A’thamin. 
Weld ‘Aleyat. 
A’hel Dombi. 
, A’hel ‘Abd; these the Shidkh. 
A’‘hel e’ Shegér. 
Weldd e’ Dbib. 
E’ Zemarik (properly so called) very numerous. 


Between Baghena and Tagénet live the Weldd Lighwézi, 
the relatives, but likewise the enemies, of the Wel4d Mebarek. 
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II.—MOORISH TRIBES IN EL HODH. 


El Hédh, is a large and extensive district, which has re- 
ceived this name, “the basin,” from the Arabs, on account 
of its being surrounded by a range of rocky hills, ‘* el Kdia,” 
at the western foot of the eastern extremity of which lies 
Walata, and near its southern foot Tishit, both of which 
belong to El Hédh. The N.E. part of this district, which 
some centuries ago was densely covered with small towns and 
villages, stretching from half a day S. from Walata, to a dis- 
tance of about three days, and being enclosed on the W. and 
K. by “ ellib,” or light sandhills, is called A’rik, and is rich in 
wells, among which the following are the best known: — El 
Kedaye, Unktsa, Bai-il-gedtir, Nejam, A’we-tofén, El Imbe- 
diyaét, El Mebdtya, Ba-‘Ash, Rajat, Teshimmamet, Tekiffi, 
Nwaiyar, Tanwallit, and not far from it, Aréngis el telliye, 
and Aréngis el gibliye, Tunbuske, N. from the large well 
NwAl, mentioned above, E] Bedda Ummi e’ Diggeméan, &c. 

From A’rik, S.W. as far as Mesila, extends the district 
called Ajatimera, to which belongs the famous well El U’g- 
gela, called “surret el Hédh,” on account of its being at an 
equal distance --viz. five days—from Tishit, Waldta, Ta- 
gdnet, and Baghena. Besides these, some of the most famous 
wells of this district are Ajwér, almost at its northern extre- 
mity, Fégis, Bi-Derge, Bir el Hawdshar, Ajésh, Gunnéu, El 
Beadh, these latter near Ergébe. The N. border of El Hédh, 
stretching along the base of the kdédia between Waldta and 
Tishit, is called H/ Batn. There are besides several districts 
in El Hédh called Auk&r, a Berber name identical with 
A’kela, and meaning a waterless district, consisting of isolated 
sandhills. One Aukar, perhaps that meant by El Bekri 
in his description of Ghanata, lies a short distance west from 
Walata, near Tezight; another district of this name lies be- 
tween Tishit and Mesila, to the north of Ajaimera. I now 
proceed to enumerate the tribes settled in El Hédh. 


The A’gelal, in several sections, viz. : —- 
VOL. V. M M 
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Weldd A’hmed, subdivided into the following divisions 
or * lefkhat”: — 


A’hel Taleb Jiddu. 
A’hel Khalifa. 
A’‘/hel A’hmed e’ Taleb. 
A’‘hbel Téleb Sidi A’hmed. 
Wed (sic.) Yebti. 
El Kobetat. 
2 aeq: | A’hel Malim. 
WWelid Sich. 4s tielidlamidosll eaten 


El A’mera. 


Weldd Misa, subdivided as follows : — 


Weldd Haj ‘Abd e’? Rahman. 
Weldd Haj el Amin. 
Weldd Misa, properly so called. 


Weldd Melek, subdivided : — 


A’hel ‘Abd-Allahi Weled Taleb I’brahim. 
A‘hel Haj A’hmedu. 
A‘hel Boghadije. 


The Welaéd Mohammed of Walata, in several sections, 
of whom a great part originates from Tishit, while 
the sheikh family belongs originally to the Biddkel. 
Their present chief is “Ali Weled NawéAri el Kuntawi, 
whose mother is the daughter of the sheikh of the 
Legas. 


A’hel Tiki. 

Weldd Legas e’ Shidkh. 

Lemwalish. 

Welad e’ dhib. 

Targalet. 

Deragela, belonging originally to the Brakena. 
Weldd el Mojar. 

Welad el horma. 
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Sekakena. 
A‘hel e’ Taleb Mustuf, a family of “ tolba.” 
I’de Masa. 
Welad Aili. 
Weldd Alt. 
Weldd Sékie. 
Likarat. 
The Welad e’ Nasir, very powerful, and divided into 
the following sections :— 
Weldd ‘Abd el Kerim Weled Mohammed el Matiak, 
with Bakr Weled Senébe as their chief. 
Weldd Masatid Weled Mattk, subdivided : — 
El A’yasat. 
El V’kemémera. 
Berdarsha. 
Ghéraber. 
A’hel Misa, the Shiikh, with the powerful chief 
‘Othman el Habib. 


Weldd Yahia Weled Matak. 

Welid Mohammed Weled Matik. 

The Jafera, the “ jim” pronounced like the French j in 
jour. 

The “Ataris, here and in Baghena. 

The I’juman, divided into several sections, of which I 
only learnt the names of three : — 

V’juman el ‘Arab. 
I’juman e’ tolbu. 
A’hel Mohammed. 

The Méshedif, not independent, and, as it seems, of 
almost pure Berber origin, and a section of the Lim- 
tina, being, most probably, identical with the Masiifa, a 
Berber tribe so often mentioned by the Arab writers, 
such as El Bekri, E’bn Battita, &c., as settled between 
Sijilmésa and Timbtiktu. They are divided into se- 
veral sections : — 
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Lahmennad. 
Weladd Maham. 
Ujenabje, and others, as the Weldd Youza. 


The Laghallal, a considerable tribe, divided into five 
khomais. 


IlIIL.—MOORISH TRIBES IN TAGANET, 


Taganet is a large and well-favoured district, bordering 
towards the I. and S.E. on El Hédh, or rather the kédia 
encircling and forming El Hédh; towards the 8. W., where 
there is a considerable group of mountains bordering on Aftét, 
by which it is separated from Fiita, and towards the W., or 
W.N.W., separated from A’derér by ranges of hills running 
parallel to each other, called “e’ dheléa,” or “the ribs.” 
Taganet—evidently a Berber name, contrasting as a cor- 
relative with the name A’gan—is divided by nature into two 
distinct regions, viz. Tagdnet el kahela, or Black Tagénet, 
comprehending the southern part of it, and consisting of fer- 
tile valleys, full of palm-trees, nebek, &c., excellent for the 
breeding of cattle and sheep, but infested by numbers of 
lions and elephants, while it is fit for the camel only in 
the dry season; and Taganet el bédha, White Tagdnet, 
called in Azériye, or the language of Tishit, «‘ Gér e’ kille,” 
consisting of white desert sand, with excellent food for the 
camel, and with plantations of palm-trees in a few favoured 
spots, which contain the villages, or ksur. | 

Of these there are three: — 


Tejigja, four days W.N.W. from Tishit, inhabited by 
the Id4w ‘Ali and the Ghalli. 

Rashid, one day from Tejigja, W.N.W., in the posses- 
sion of the Kunta. 

Kasr el Barka, the most considerable of the three, two 
days W.S.W. from Tejigja, and three days from the 
mountain-pass Nufni, which gives access to it by way 
of Aftét, likewise inhabited by the Kunta, who are 
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the travelling merchants of this part of the desert, 
and supply Shinghit, and all those quarters. 


Besides these three ksiir, there is, at the distance of one 
day from Tejigja, and three days from Tishit, another plan- 
tation of date-trees, but without a ksar, called El Gobbu, or 
El Kubba, from the sanctuary of a Weli of the name of 
‘Abd-Allah, and belonging to the Idaw “Ali. 

As for the Arab tribes not settled in the kstir, but wander- 
ing about in Tagénet, there are first to mention :— 


The Zendgha, or Senhaja, or Id4w-'Aish, a mixed Berber 
tribe, who form a conspicuous group in the history of 
this part of Africa, and have been the principal actors 
also in the destruction of the empire of the Ruma or 
Erma. They are at present divided into several sections, 
all called after the sons and grandsons of Mohammed 
Shén, a fanatic man, who arose among this tribe a little 
more than a century ago, and usurped the chieftainship. 
His eldest son Mohammed, who succeeded him, left at 
his death the office of chief vacant, when there arose a 
sanguinary civil war between his brother Mukhtéar, 
whose partisans were called Sheratit, and his eldest son, 
Swéd A’hmed, and his party, who were called Abakak, 
from the red fruits of the talha, on which they were 
obliged to subsist. ‘The latter having at length gained 
the upper hand, killed all his uncles, and was succeeded 
after his death by his son Bakr, who is ruling at the 
present time. The chief of the Sheratit is E’ Rasil 
Weled ‘Ali Weled Mohammed Shén. 


Hel ‘Omar Weled Mohammed Shén, the Soltana kabila 
of the Zenagha, subdivided as follows : — 


Hel ‘Ali B&ab&é Weled ‘Omar. 
Bi-Bakr Weled ‘Omar. 

Rastl Weled ‘Omar. 

Hel ‘Ali Weled Mohammed Shén. 
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A’hel Swéd; this is the strongest of the divisions 
of the Zenagha. 
A’hel Restil Weled Alimbugga. 
Hel Bakr Weled Mohammed Shén. 
A’hel Resil Weled Mohammed Shén. 
Besides these, there are also the sons of Mohammed e’ Sghir, 
VIZ. 3 — 


Mohammed, ‘Als, 
Mukhtar, Sidi el Amin, 
Ba-Séf, Hennin, 


who have given their names to various sections of the great 
tribe of the Zenagha. In consequence of their intestine feuds, 
however, this tribe has sunk from the first rank which they 
occupied amongst all the Arab tribes; for, though decidedly 
of Berber origin, they are yet considered as Arabs, owing to 
the tongue which they now speak. 


The Kunta, part of this widely scattered tribe, distinguished 
by their learning and their sanctity, and divided, as far as 
they live in Tagdnet, into the following sections : — 


Welad Bi-Séf, the most warlike tribe of the Kunta. 

Weldd Sidi Bé-Bakr. 

Welad Sidi Haiballa (properly Habib-Allahi), subdi- 
vided : — 

El Nogidh. 

Welad el Bah. 

E’rkabat, these latter being probably the tribe 
found, according to Scott’s statement, not far 
from the N.W. shores of Lake Débu, and who 
cannot be the E’rgebat, as Mr. Cooley suspects, 
who never leave their homes in El Gada. Else 
Scott never saw that lake. 


Weldd Sidi W4f, subdivided as follows :— 


Weldd Sidi Ba-Bakr el kéhel. 
Welad Sidi Ba-Bakr el bédh. 


Ae al 
Cie 
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IV.-—-MOORISH TRIBES IN A’DERER. 


A/derér is a rather elevated district, composed of sandhills 
grouped round a considerable range of hills, as its name, 
meaning the mountain range, indicates, which is the same 
as that of the district lying between A’zawaéd and A/‘ir, 
being distinguished from it only by a slight difference in the 
pronunciation. It is encircled towards the north by the awful 
zone of immense sandhills, called “ Maghtér,” and towards 
the south by another similar, but less sterile girdle, called 
« Wardn,” both these districts joining towards the east of 
A’derér, at a point called “ El Gedaém,” at the distance of 
six days from Wadan, in going from east to west: — Met- 
weshtiye, first day; Maderds hasi, second; Amasit, third ; 
Zwiri wén Zwemra, fourth; Wadan, sixth day, having passed 
a good many wells. Between A’derér and El Hédh, and 
separated from that district of El Hodh which is called El 
Batn, by a range of hills to the north of Tagdnet, there is a 
very extensive valley, or valley-plain, called Khat ¢ dem, 
running, as it seems, about east and west, along the northern 
foot of the ridge of A’derér, at the south foot of which lies 
El Hédh, with abundance of wells, and even a couple of 
ksGr, or perpetually inhabited villages. The following is a 
list of a few of these localities : — 

Mochénge, shallow well, with a ksar belonging to the 
Gesima. Bélle, well, and ksar inhabited by Bambara (As- 
wanek?). These on the south side of the Khat, where there 
are a great number of shallow but full wells, of which the 
group called Khat el Moina is one of the most considerable. 
In the middle course of the Khat there is O’fani, a large 
dhaye, or tank; Fetéle, Kébi, Zorfigo, all tanks; but the 
largest of these tanks is U’m el Medék, which lies on the 
road from the celebrated Bir Nwaél to Wadan, then Twésh- 
tair and El Bahéra, also large tanks; on the west side of the 
Khat there is the large well Tishti. The breadth of this 
celebrated valley, with whose excellency the wandering Arab 
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is as much enchanted as a European is with the most roman- 
tic spots of Switzerland and Italy, is indicated by the dis- 
tance of three days between the well Télemist and the 
famous well Bai-Sefiye, on the road from Tishit to Wadan. 

A’derér, according to the different nature of its various 

parts, is divided into “ A’derér e’ temar,” and “ Aderér suttuf.” 
In A’derér Proper there are four ksir, or towns, the’ most 
considerable of which, and the only one known in Europe, is 
Wadan, a town smaller than Tishit, but at least, till recently, 
when it has likewise suffered from intestine broils, better in- 
habited than the latter, and was evidently so, even in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese esta- 
blished here a factory for a couple of years. Wadan, as well 
as Tishit, was originally a place of the Azér, and the Azeriye 
is still the language of its indigenous inhabitants. It has 
besides, a considerable Arab population belonging to the fol- 
lowing tribes : — 

El Arzazir. 

Idiw el Hai, probably the founders of the empire of 
Ghanata, a tribe of great importance in the history of 
African civilization, and divided into the following sec- 
tions, as far as they live in A’derér:— 


A’hel Sidi Makhmid, the Soltana tribe, to whom be- 
longs the chief of Waddn, ‘Abd Allah W. Sidi 
Makhmiud. 

Idé Yakob. 

Siyam. 

A‘hel el Imam. 


While two other sections of them live in Ergébe, viz. : — 
El U’tetad. 
El Id6-Geja. 
As for the Rayan in Wadan, they are the khéddeman of 
the Idaw el Haj. 
The Medraémberin, one of the tribes of the Kunta. 


Wadan has a pretty plantation of date-trees of different 
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sorts, of better quality than those of Tishit, and the names of 
which are as follow: — Sekdni, Tennasidi, El] Hommor, Tigi- 
birt, Owetérdel, Bézal el Bagra. 

The town, composed of houses built of stone and mud, lies 
on the east side of the valley, on stony and elevated ground, 
Its population does certainly not exceed 5000, who supply 
themselves with necessaries from Tishit, as they do not seem 
to frequent in person the market of Nyamina, or other places. 

Shinghit, a small place built of stone, the same size as the 
town of Dél in Baghena, two days 8.W. from Wadan*, 
which has obtained a great name in the East, all the Arabs 
of the western desert being called after it. Shinghit, situated 
in the midst of small sandhills, where a little salt is found, has 
a handsome plantation of date-trees, where the tiggedirt and 
the sukkan are produced. It seems to have no Negro po- 
pulation, all the inhabitants being Arabs belonging to the fol- 
lowing tribes : — 


Welad Jahé ben “Othman, divided into the following sec- 
tions : — 

Weldd ‘Othman, to whom belongs the despotic chief 
of the town called A’hmed ben Sidi A’hmed ben 
‘Othman. 

El A’wesidt, who speak the dialect of the Zendgha, and 
have a chief of their own. 

E’ Redan. 

Weldd Ba Lahie, 

Welad E’gshar. 

Idaw ‘Ali. 


A’tar, a well inhabited little town or ksar, said by some to 
be larger than Shinghit, situated two days nearly E. from the 


* The position of these places, as laid down in my original map, 
had to be changed a little from my own data given in the itine- 
raries, and from the data of M. Panet’s route to Shinghit, published 
in the “ Revue Coloniale,” 1851. 
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latter place, the track descending along the district called — 


El O’s, where date trees and water are met with in several 
spots. <A/’tar lies at the foot of a kddia, where the water 
collects, feeding a small plantation of date trees. No negroes. 

Ojiift, a ksar not so well inhabited as the two foregoing 
ones, two days 8. EK. from Shinghit, and one from A/’tar 
S.S.W., likewise with a palm grove. Its principal inha- 
bitants are E’ Smésid or Smasida, Zwaye. The inhabitants 
of Ojaft, with the exception of the Smasida, do not travel, 
but receive every thing by way of Kasr el Barka, where the 
people carry on some trade. 

Besides the Arab tribes mentioned as living partially in 
the ksar, there are still the following tribes to be mentioned 
as having their encampments principally or exclusively in 
A/derér. 

The Tajakant are regarded as belonging to the Himyaritic 
stock, and wear the gubba; they are a large tribe, and are 
of great importance in the whole commerce between the W. 
part of Morocco, or “ E? Sahel,” and Timbiktu, which is 
entirely in their hands. At present, in consequence of their 
feud with the E’rgebat, they are embroiled in a civil war 
among themselves, while with the Kunta they are at peace. 
I mention them here with regard to A’derér, though, as far as 
they are settled in this district, they have been greatly 
weakened, and part of them at least seem to have their 
principal abode in Gidi; they wander also in El Giblah. With 
Tagdnet, with which place their name has been connected, 
they have nothing whatever todo. Tajakant is the collective 
form, a single individual being called Jakdni, fem. Jakaniye. 
Their chief is the Merabet Mohammed el Mukhtar, an excel- 
lent man. They are divi‘ed into the following sections; — 


FE’ Rumadhin or El Armadhin, subdivided : — 
‘Ain el Kohol. | 
Weldd Sidi el Haj. 

El] Msaid. 
Weldd Said. 
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Welad Misdnni in two divisions, whose names I did not 
learn. 

El Ujarat. 

A’hel e’ sherk. 


Drawa. 


The three latter tribes form at present one faction of 
the Tajak4nt, the two preceding, together with the 
Merabet, the other. Altogether they are certainly 
able to bring into the field 2000 muskets, but they 
do not appear to be strong in cavalry. 


The Sidi Mohammed, another division of the Kunta. 


In general the Kunta and the Welad e’ Nasir form one group 
in opposition to the Tajakant, Idaw el Haj, and the Zenagha. 


V.—MOORISH TRIBES IN EL GIBLAH AND IN SHEMMAMAH. 


The whole tract of the desert between A/’derér and the 
sea, in a wide sense, is called Tiris, but in a proper and re- 
stricted one, this name is applied only to the northern part 
of it, the middle tract of it being called “ Magh-tér,” and 
the southern one “ El Giblah;” but care must be taken not to 
confound this district with what the Arabs of A’zawdd and 
Timbiktu call * El Giblah,” with which very vague name, 
signifying in their dialect “ the west,” they indicate all that 
part of the desert W. of them from Walata as far as the sea. 
El Giblah is bordered towards the N. by Magh-tér, towards 
the E. by A’derér, towards the 8.E. by El Abidr, and to- 
wards the S&S. by the Senegal; this more favoured southern 
tract, however, bearing the particular name of Shemmdmah, 
is covered with thick forests of the gum tree while another 
portion of it, consisting of ranges of sandhills, is called Igidi 
or E’ Swéhel. El Giblah, as well as all Tiris, has no per- 
manent wells, being extremely dry and sterile, but in the 
rainy season water is found just under the surface. A few 
of the most remarkable expressions of the idiom of the Arabs 
tefangurit i dhemie 


of the Giblah are:—sengetti, dukno ; tajimakhet 
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nisha: hasse ; aganat: bustisu ; adelagan, dinguri; tarer, hoy, 
a kind of vegetables; ghursh, hak; sofif, cleverness; astifaf, 
clever; likshdsha, large calabash ; bishena, sdba; mutteri, héni; 
tasdret, mat of reed; tarzay, pl. terziyaten, awéba; smangeli, 
I have forgotten, it has escaped me; selli, let this talk. 

The Brakena, a large tribe, levying tribute on the har- 
bours of Bot-hadiye, but at present greatly reduced, have 
partly become the khéddeman and lahme of the more suc- 
cessful Terarza (a name totally distinct from Teghaza). They 
are divided into several sections : — 

A’hel Agréshi, the Soltana tribe. 
A’hel Weled ‘Abd Allah, all the sections of the Brakena 
being derived from this “Abd Allah, son of Keraim. 


Weldd Sid. 

Weldd Bakr. 

Weldad ‘Aid, formerly very powerful, at present “ lahme.” 

Weldd Mansir. 

Welad Nurmash. 

Weldd A’hmedu. 

A’hel Mehémedat. 

Weldd A’gram, and perhaps others. 

The Terdrza, a powerful tribe, with Mohammed el Habib 

Weled ‘Omaér Weled el Mukhtar as chief, intwo great sec- 


fions.—— 


Weldd A’hmed ben Daman. 
Weldid Daman. 

The names of the several sub-divisions into which 
both these sections fall, I was unable to make out 
with certainty, with the exception of the name of 
that division of the former section to which be- 
longs Mohammed el Habib, they being called: — 

A’hel ‘Omar Weled el Mukhtar. 


The Elleb, a considerable tribe, who seem to have some 
sort of relation with the Terarza, while the Erhdhela are in a 
state of dependence upon them. 
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The Weldd Abéri or Abiyéri, a powerful tribe with a 
respected chief called “‘ El Sheikh Sadiye,” who resides ge- 
nerally near the well Ba-Telimit, mentioned above as belong- 
ing to the district El A’bidr, and distant about seven days 


S.W. from Wadén and nine from Ojift. 
The Temékket: — 


Idaw el Hassan. 

Idejfaga. 

Tjéjebo. 

Tenderar. 

Teshimsha. 

El Barek- Ailah. 

Limtina, who are likewise still numerous in Aftot, 
speaking Arabic. Other sections of the Limttna, 
but who are now scattered over various portions of the 
desert, are, besides the Méshedtf: the Idé-lebd, 
belonging to the group of Shemman-A’mmas, the 
Idé-silli, the Udéshen, the Bedtikel or Ibedtikel, the 
Lédem, Twabér and the Weldd Moltk. 


VI.—MOORISH TRIBES IN MAGH-TER AND TIRIS. 


Tiris—a word meaning in Teméshight the shallow well — 
is separated from El Giblah, as I have stated above, by Magh- 
tér, a girdle of immense sandhills stretching almost from the 
seashore as far east as five days beyond Wadan, and varying 
in breadth from three to five days. Tirisis very much of the 
same nature as E] Giblah, being destitute of water in the dry 
season, but presenting sufficient herbage for the camel ; how- 
ever, the whole tract does not present one and the same cha- 
racter, the western part, or ‘ Tiris el Khawara,” being much 
dryer than the eastern portion, which extends from the hasi 
*“* Kl Auj,” to near I’jil, and is called “ Tiris el Firér.” In these 
two districts, there cannot be any permanent dwelling-places, 
but there are two localities worth mentioning, which occasion- 
ally become the scenes of much life and bustle. These are the 
harbour called A’gadir Dome and the sebkha of Ijil. The 
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former, being called by the Europeans “Areuin,” and seeming 
to be identical with the place called Welili by the Arab 
writers, when visited by a European vessel attracts numbers 
of Arabs, principally of the tribe called Malzen, between 
whom and the strangers the Démesadt act as brokers. As for 
the “sebkha” of I’jil, which was discovered it is said about 
sixty years ago, it seems to lie in an opening of the sandhills 
of Magh-tér, which have to be crossed in coming from Wadan 
as well as from Sakiet el Hamra, having, at some distance 
towards the south, a high mountain, on whose top some holy 
person, who was certainly an impostor, is said to have seen a 
grove of palm-trees. It lies about half-way between Wadaén 
and Agadir, and has rich layers of salt of a good quality, 
but of black colour, probably of a similar kind to the fourth 
stratum in Taddénni, called “ El Kéhela;” but there being 
no fresh water nearer than a good day’s distance, at Kl Argiye, 
there is no permanent settlement here, and the Arabs be- 
longing to different tribes, who come in considerable num- 
bers for the salt, endeavour to get off as quickly as possible. 
The Sheikh Sidi Mohammed El Kuntawi, who generally has 
his residence near the well Sidati, exercises a sort of supre- 
macy over the sebkha, and levies a small tribute on those who 
carry away the salt. Besides the sebkha of I’jil there seems 
to be hereabout, perhaps nearer the sea, another sebkha, 
called U’m El Khashéb, and belonging to the Welad Haye 
Ben ‘Othman, but its exact position I have not been able to 
make out. Among the Arab tribes wandering about in 
Tiris and Magh-tér, and the adjoining districts, first of all 
must be mentioned the Weldd Delém, which tribe seems to 
be the most numerous of all the tribes of the desert. 


Weldd Delém being classed into two groups, at least by 
the Arabs of A’zawAd, called Welad M4ref and Delém 
el A’hmar. To the former group belong the following 
three tribes : — , 


Weldd Molad, the most numerous section of the W. 
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Delém, but ill-famed on account of their robberies, 
living alsoin Gidi, They are subdivided as follows: — 
Weldd Bi-Karsiye, to whom belongs the chief of 
the whole section, Hennin Weldd Twéta. 
El Hamaya, with a chief of their own, El Fadhel 
Weldd Shwén. 
FE’ Shehali, with a chief, the son of Allad. 
Weladd Shaker. 
Weldd Bai Hinde, who do not live in Tiris, but 
in A’zawad. 

Sekdrna, also in several divisions, the name of none of 
which became known to me, except that of the A/hel 
Déde, who are the Shitkh. 

Weldd Sdélem, with the chief, Mohammed Weled ‘Omar, 
living here or in Gidi. 


To the Delém el A’hmar belong the following : — 

El O’dekaét, the Soltana tribe of the Weldd Delém, 
whose famous chief, A’hmed Weled Mohammed el 
Fodél, died a few years ago at the age of 120, it is said. 
They are subdivided into the following divisions: — 

Welad e’ Shiya. 
Weldd Mansir. 

Weldd Allab. 

Welad Ermithiye. 

Serdkhna. 

Weldd Tagéddi. 

Weldd Shwékh. 

Weldd Bi ‘Omar, whose Shitikh section are said to be 
the A’hel ‘Omar Weled e’ Sheikh Umbréhi. 

Weldd el Khaléga (?), with the Shiikh section A’hel 
‘Omar Weled Barka. 

Welad Siddtim. 

Légora? 

Welad Tédrarin in several (ten?) sections, all paying 
tribute to the Weldd Delém. 
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Weldd Yoaza (js), allied with the Medramberin, most 
of whom live in Tiris. They are a powerful tribe, 
and fight against the Weléd Delém. They do not 
wander much, and are partly under the rule of 
A’hmed Sidi, Weled Sidi Mohammed, partly under 
that of Sidati. 

Tébalt. 

Lémmier. 

Shébahin, the kinsfolk of those in El Hédh. 

Welad ‘Abd el Wahed. 

kdl Arisiyin, the allies of the tribe of the same name. 

Imerdgen, a very poor sort of people and of bad cha- 
racter, living near the sea-shore. 


More exclusively, with regard to Magh-tér, are to be men- 
tioned : — 
A’hel Etfaga. 
El Khatat. 
Welad el Haj Mukhtar. 


Vil. —MOORISH TRIBES IN EL GADA, AZEMMUR, EL HAHA, 
ERGSHESH, GIDI, AND THE ADJOINING DISTRICTS. 


These districts, which I treat in one chapter merely on 
account of the scanty and imperfect information which as 
yet I have been able to collect with regard to them, com- 
prise a large tract of country in the N.W. quarter of the 
desert, and are of very different character. El Gada lies 
between Tiris and Wadi Nan, being separated from the latter 
by the smaller district called Shebéka, and seems to bear 
almost the same character as Tiris. But it appears to be 
divided into two different portions, one of which is called 
“El Mirkh,” and the other “ El Bédh.” Gadda in a certain 
respect forms part of the larger district called Azemmir. 
The most. celebrated localities of this district are: Meskér, 
A’zafay, A’geshér, Mijik; from here N.E, Asumarik, Tasu- 
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marit, El Gendter, ZAdends, Bésharif, Kedaye-Yetséllem, El 
Bellebina, Stélet bel Girddn, I’shirgén, Agdrzezis, with 
the sebkha Abana, U’m el Roesén, el Méhajib. 


The principal Arab tribes living in Gada are — 


The E’rgebat, a large and powerful tribe in several 
sections, living, in “ El] Géda,” as well as in Zini, a 
district bordering on the E. side of El Gada. 


Weldd Misa, : 
E’thalét, | these two the Soltana sections. 


El Gwasem. 
Fl ‘ Aid-‘Esha or A/hel ‘Esh. 
Weldd Mohammed ben ‘Abd-Allah, and several others. 


In Shebéka there are to be mentioned principally the 

Zergiyin belonging to the Tikkena. 
Yegutt. 
Wetisa. 

East from Shebéka, N.E. from Zini, and N. from the 
Wadi Sakiet el Hamra, inhabited by the Weldid Ba-Seba, 
there extends the large district called EZ Haha, principally 
inhabited by the powerful tribe of 


El ‘Aarib, who are said to have as many as 1000 horse, 
and who are the enemies of the Duwémena and the 
Idau Belal. They are divided into several sections, 
viz. — 

Legeradeba, about two hundred. 
El Bwadin, about the same number. - 
El Gwasem (the Shiikh), about forty. 
kK’ Nwaiji, the Tolba. 
Namena. 
El Rendneba. 
Ziy it. 
Sidi ‘Ali. (?) 
Medini. 
Mbéha. 
VOL. V. NN 
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Besides the ‘Adrib, the district of El Haha is inhabited by 
the Limttina, especially the Idau-I’dderen, and, according 
to some informants, the Berber element seems to predomi- 
nate entirely. 

El] Haha appears to be limited towards the east by Gidi or 
Igidi, a girdle of high sandhills, about one and a half to two 
days in breadth, and rich in palm-trees, yielding a good sort 
of date, called “jéhe.” Gidi, at the distance of twenty days 
east from the principal encampment in Saékiet El Hamra, 
stretches W.S.W. in the direction of Tishit, from which place 
its south western end is separated by a naked desert or 
“‘meraye” of about ten days. Gidi has no regular inhabi- 
tants, the Tajakant, the Weldéd Moldd, and especially the 
Kunta, visiting it annually and staying some time in order to 
gather the dates.* 

To the S.E. of Igidi is the district E’rgshésh, separated 
from it by the smaller districts called Aftét and El Kart, 
the former one being a narrow girdle only half a day broad, 
and consisting of white and black soil, while El Kart, ad- 
joining Aftét towards the west, is about one day’s journey 
in breadth, and exhibits an even surface covered with pebbles 
and much herbage. E/rgshésh is a long and narrow girdle of 
sandhills, which stretches out in the direction from TawAt to 
Wardan, and passing at no great distance to the west of 
Taddénni, joins Magh-tér, or rather Waran, at the 8. W. 
end. This district, which is similar in its nature to Gidi, and 
not destitute of water between the high sandhills, although not 
adorned by nature with the equally graceful and useful palm- 
tree, is only from twenty to thirty miles broad, and is bordered 
towards the north by the smaller district called Ll Hank, con- 
sisting of black vegetable soil, rich in trees, and intersected by 
rocky hills or kédia. There is in this district a famous spot 
called Lemezarraéb, with a large group of palm-trees, the fruit 


* At the time when I finished my original map which I sent 
home from Timbaktu, I had not collected these materials, 
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of which is gathered by the Kunta, who, however, leave these 
trees without any cultivation whatever. 

On the S.E. side of E/rgshésh lies the district called EZ Juf, 
to which belongs Taddénni, rich in salt, but almost destitute 
of herbage, with the exception of the more favoured spot 
called El] Harésha, situated at half a day’s distance from 
Taoddénni to the E.N.E., where trees are found. The 
miserable place called Taddénni, consisting of only a few 
houses (where, besides the Sheikh Zén, nobody will stay on 
account of the bad quality of the water), owesits existence to 
the desertion of Teghaza about the year 950 of the Hejra. I 
have spoken of the salt mines of Taddénni in the diary of 
my stay in Timbiktu: here I will only add that in Taddénni 
a black tobe purchases four camel-loads of salt or sixteen 
ras, worth each 3500 or 4000 shells in Timbtiktu. Taddénni 
is distant ten days from Wardn, going along E’rgshésh ; nine 
days from Bi-Jebéha; about the same distance from M‘amitin, 
W.N.W.; and ten to eleven days from Mabrtk, N.W., 
viz. (going from Mabrik), two and a half days to the well 
Anishay, five days to the old well called El Gatara, and 
three days more to Taddénni.* El Jif is bordered towards 
the north by the district called Sdfie, a sort of hamméada, with 
strips of herbage. In this district wander the Weldd Delém, 
the ‘Aarib, the A’turshan, belonging to the tribe of the 
“Aidde, and several tribes of the Kunta, principally the Ergé- 
geda, and the Weldd el WaAfi; the principal chief also in 
E/rgshésh, Sidi Mohammed, is a Kunti. 


* T here give the following data, without being able to connect 
them: — From Tadédénni, one and a half day, Merét; then the 
same distance, Hasi I’mbedir; Zagguma, with the ‘Arig Atwéle 
on its N. frontier, five days; Asedareb, one day; from here 
the Dhahar (el Hamar);— three days from Tawat, the hasi 
Telig, 7 to 8 fathoms deep. 
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VIII.— DISTRICTS OF THE SAHARA BETWEEN A’ZAWAD AND 
TIMBUKTU ON THE ONE SIDE, AND EL HODH AND 
BA’GHENA ON THE OTHER. 


Between A/rawdn and Walata there stretches a waterless 
desert of ten days, consisting of isolated sandhills, between 
which very good food for the camel is found, and plenty of 
water-melons, sufficient to quench the thirst of man as well 
as of the camel. This district, which is nearly of the same 
character as Magh-tér, is called A’kela, and the Kébetat 
mentioned above are principally wandering hereabout. 

South of the A’kela the country is rendered more verdant 
and fertile by the Niger and its many backwaters, and there 
is one district especially noted for its pasturage, viz. the 
famous Ras el mad, mentioned by me repeatedly, where Arabs, 
principally the Kunta and Berabish, with the small remnant 
of the almost extinguished tribe of the Lans4r, and the 
Weldd Said el Borddda, encamp occasionally, and where Zén 
el ‘Abidin, a younger brother of Sheikh A’hmed el Bakday 
had for a long time his encampment. There is here also a 
small village of the Idélebo. 

Between the A’kela to the N.E., the Dha&har Waldata to- 
wards the N.W., and Fermagha towards the S.E., there is the 
district called Eriggi, with a ksar, or small town, called 
Basikinnu, mentioned in the preceding volume. Erigei is 
the chief district of the Welad ‘Alish, a not very numerous 
but warlike tribe, which extends its forays over the whole of 
A’zawAd, and is divided into two sections : — 


El Khatterat. 
El Elléb. 


The Weldd ‘Alfish are at present the principal tribe of a 
large group called Ddud, whose elements I shall enumerate 
here together, though only a portion of the tribes are living 
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hereabout, and most of them have been mentioned by me be- 
fore, in connection with their respective districts. 


El Déid, with Sheikh Swédi. 


DAUD MOHAMMED. 


Weldd Bille. hammed Weled ‘Ali En- 
Weldd Bié-Faida. hori. 
Weldd Talha. Welad Nahla. 


Weldd Miéimmu, with Mo- Weldd Ghanem. 
DAUD ‘ARUK. 


Weldd Zéd, with Nefa We- Weldd Zayem. 


led Kedado. Gésharat. 
The Erhémena. Welad Ber-hén. 
Weldd ‘Aldsh. Sakeré Daye. 
Weldd Y tines. Weléd Yillwi, and several 
Weldd Rahmin. others at present almost ex- 
Weldd Mazak. tinguished. 

I shall here also enumerate the tribes composing the 
group called Ladem, with the Sheikh t———, son of FE’ 
Shen: — 


A’hel Tiki. 

A’hel Taleb Mustuf. 
Dermissa. 

Légeraf. 


El A’ragib. 


Before concluding this list of the Arab tribes, which 
would be enlivened if historical knowledge were not a thing 
almost unknown in this part of the world, I shall mention 
a few tribes who have founded something like an empire in 
the south part of the so-called desert : — 


El ‘Arfsiyin, about 600 A.H. 
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El Erhémena, who wrested the empire from Shenan el 
‘Artsi. 

Weldd Bille, who having succeeded to the Erhamena, 
became very rich and powerful, till, as the Arabs say, 
they destroyed their empire themselves, by provoking 
the wrath of the Sheikh El Mukhtér el Kebir, about 
sixty years ago, when their power was crushed by the 
Meshedif and the Zendgha. 


A smaller empire was founded by the Welad Ba-Faida, 
who had their principal seats round Kasdéri in El H6dh, 
N.W. from Baghena, till they were overpowered by the A’hel 
e’ Zenaghi. 

The Iméshagh have peculiar names for the Arab loca- 
lities, calling : — 


Guhdém iy )/e! js af.) Sasawelre 

Auawanm . ..6 2). .%. Eshiegarem 
Berabish . . « . . . . Kél-jaberige. 
Kunta, or Kuntarfr . . . Keél-bordsse. 


The “Arab el Giblah . . . Udayen (sing. Uday). 


I shall here add an itinerary of the route from Wadan to 
A’ehadir Déme, or, as it is called by the Arabs, e’ Dakhela, 
which I omitted in the right place. 


Ist day, Selaurish. 

2nd, — . Sha. 

3rd. El Morwesin, a kédia. 

Ath. Démus, a good well or hasi. 

5th. Tenwake, an tiggada, with good water in the rainy 
season, but brackish during the dry season. 

6th. | Encamp between Egjir and Rek el Mhén. 

7th. Swéta, a locality encompassed by hilly chains or 
kédia. 

8th. Tagazimet, a hasi, 7 fathoms in depth. 
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9th day, Takeshtint, a hasi, 2 fathoms deep. 
10th. I’ Dakhela. The two last days are short marches. 
The village A’ghadir is said to contain from 50 
to 60 huts of reed, inhabited by the Imraghen, 
the chiefs of whom are Weled A’hmed Budde 
E’bn ‘Omar and Mohammed Weled el Mréma. 
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SECTIONS AND FAMILIES OF THE GREAT SOUTH-WEST- 
ERLY GROUP OF THE I’MO’/SHAGH OR TAWA/REK. 


As Améshagh (in the plural form I’méshagh) designates 
rather in the present state of Tawarek society the free and 
noble man in opposition to A’mghi (plural, Imghad), the 
whole of these free and degraded tribes together are better 
designated by the general term, the “red people,” “ I’dinet- 
n-shéggarnén,” for which there is another still more general 
term, viz. * Tishorén.” 

The whole group of these south-westerly Tawarek is now 
generally designated by the name of Awelimmid, Welimmid, 
or Awelimmiden, the dominating tribe whose supremacy is 
acknowledged in some way or other by the remainder ; and 
in that respect even the Tademékket are included among 
the Awelimmiden; but the real stock of the Awelimmiden is 
very small. The whole group, therefore, in opposition, I 
think, to the name “ Iregendten,” denoting the mixed group 
of tribes dwelling S. of the Niger, is called “ Tegesdsemt.” 

The original group of the Awelimmiden (“ Ulmdn” is the 
way the name is expressed in Tefinagh) are certainly iden- 
tical with the Lamta (the t being a hard t, which is con- 
tinually confounded with the d), the name signifying pro- 
bably “the children of Lamta,” or rather ‘“ Limmid;” or 
the name may originally be an adjective. They dwelt for- 
merly in Igidi near the Weldd Delém, a Moorish tribe which 
has received a great many Berber elements, till they emigrated 
to A’derar, the country N.E. of Gdégé, from whence, as I 
have stated in the Chronological Tables appended to the 
preceding volume (p. 579.), under the command of Karidénne, 
son of Shwash, or rather Abék, they drove out the Tade- 
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mékket, at that period the ruling tribe of this whole region. 
I here give a list of the most common camping grounds in 
A’derér: Amasin, ‘Araba, Tin-darén, Yainhan or Ginhan, 
e’ Sak (the last two were formerly the sites of flourishing 
towns), Ijenshishen, A’zel adhar, Kidal, regarded often as 
a separate district, Endeshedait, Taghelib, Marret, Talabit, 
Tadakkét, Asway, Anemellen, Ansattefen, Asherébbak, Tin- 
zawaten, Tajemart, Eléwi, Dohéndal, Tinajéla, Enrar, Ejaérak, 
A’shu, Alkit, Takellét, Dafalliana, Endfara. The ancestor 
of the Awelimmiden is said to have been named Siggene, a 
man of the tribe of the Himyar.* 

I now proceed to give a list of all the tribes belonging to 
this group, assigning the first place to those who belong to 
the original stock : — 


The Kél-ekimmét, the royal section, or the Kél-amané- 
_kalen, separated, as it would seem, into two subdi- 
visions, one of which is called after Fatita, and the 
other, if I am not mistaken, after U’ksem or O’kasem, 
the son of (ig) Imma, although U’ksem was the father 
of Fatita. 

The present ruler of the tribe, and thus the lord of 
this whole group, is Alkittabu, properly “ Kuttub- 
e-din, “ Pillar of the Faith,” a brother of the late 
and well known chief E’ Nabegha, son of Kawa; 
and besides him there is Thakkefi, the son of FE’ 
Nabegha, and Legawi or El A’ewi, between whom 
and the ruling family, there seems to be some little 
rivalry. 

Targhay-tamut (the “u” is not generally expressed in 
Tefinagh), with the chief Inlehat or Lehat, who like- 
wise rules the tribe of the Tesedgamet. Sometimes 


* Compare the account of A’bi ‘Omar E’bn ‘Abd el Ber in 
F’bn Khaldin (trad. par Macguckin de Slane, vol. i. p.174). Sig- 
gene, who by my informants is stated to be the ancestor of Lamt, 
may seem to be identical with Asnag, the ancestor of the Senhdja, 
or Zenagha, with whom the Awelimmiden are intimately related. 
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also Legawi is regarded as chief of this tribe. The 
Targhay-tamtit are subdivided into the sections of the 
Kél-egéuk, the Ikarérayen, the Ihiawen, the Ibereki- 
ten, the Idamman, the I’segran, the Kél-tabénnan, the 
Ishegéttan or Ishéggattan, the Ikhérkheen, the Kél- 
kabay. 

Tahabanat or Tahabandten with the chief Kasel. 


They are subdivided into the — 


Tahabanat ikawelen, T. ishéggarnén, Ibatanaten (a 
name which might lead one to infer that the tribe of 
the same name which at present lives among the de- 
eraded tribes of the A’zkar (see Vol. Lp. 235.), ori- 
ginally belonged to this tribe, a state of things which 
is not at all impossible), Khorimmiden, Taradégha, 
Tamizgida.* 

Ikhérmeten f, with the chiefs Intagézzut and Erdnre. 

I’fogas, a section of that widely scattered tribe of which 
I have already spoken repeatedly. As far as they 
live with the Awelimmiden, they are governed by 
the chiefs Innadtayen, A’msadiwa, I[tkal, and Elrélmu, 
and are subdivided into the following sections : — 

Kél-tebaghart, Kél-athogal, I’karérayen, Ibed- 
dédawen, Ibbézawen, Tegétik, Keél-télatait, Keél- 
dseghalt. 

Tin-eger- égedesh, with the chief Kaulen, subdivided as 
follows : — 

Ikarnanayen, Kél-takabut, Telghasem, Kél-tikkené- 
wen, Tarbédegén, Kél-torfén. 

Kél-tegilélet, with the chief Mokaile. 
Kél-helwat, or I’d el Mashil, with the chief W4gi. 
Sherifen, subdivided into the following sections : — 


* T will here observe, that most of the vowels which I have to 
distinguish by an accent, as showing the way of pronouncing the 
name, are not at all expressed in Tefinagh. 

{+ The name seems to be nearly the same as that of the Kho- 
rimmeden. 
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Or 


Kél-temakkeret, Ihéwan-Allen, Kél-rarér, Kél-n- 
kerémmér, Kél-abanafogal, Kél-tabariat, Kel-arabbo, 
Kél-férian, Kél-tefélliant, Kél-inrawe, Kél-gokén. 

Edarragégen, with the chief Tawil. 

Edarragégen wui (or wén) shéjjerotnén, identical 
with shéggarnén, Ed. wui jezzolin. 

Ekarrabdsa, subdivided as follows : — 

Kél-tikkenéwen (different from the above men- 
tioned tribe of the same name) with Aibasu ig (the 
son of) Ranni; Kél-egées with Lawis ig Hawe-'Ta- 
wat; Tezgdgamet, with the chief Hamma-Hamma. | 

Kél-gasse, with Hamma. 

Kél-n-ejiud with Sinnefel in A/ribinda. 

Tagagdsset or Tagéggesdt, with the chief Ellaf, very 
illfamed as highway robbers. 

Ibélghawen, with the chief Adékara. 

Eratafin, in ancient times a most powerful and cele- 
brated tribe, from whom Hassan ben A’kil the fore- 
father of the Udaya sprung, but at present reduced 
and settled on the middle course of the Niger, where 
I have described them (see p. 279.). Their chiefs are 
Omar and Mohammed el A’min. 

Tarka, a small fragment of a once powerful tribe, per- 
haps the Tériké of Arab writers (see Vol. I. p. 
226. n. fT), at present settled near Sinder on the Niger, 
where I have mentioned them, with the chief Al- 
muttu. 

Ishedhénharen, with the chief Inteshékhen. 

Imeliggizen (mentioned by me on my route along the 
Niger), with the chiefs Warilkim and Ishawadéna, 

Ebaibaten. 

Igwadaren, formerly when they were settled in A’zawad, 
a still more powerful and totally independent tribe, 
with the chief A’khbi ben Sdlem, who just at the time 
of my journey, when they were settled near Bamba, 
attempted to regain his independence from his liege 
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lord. This tribe is subdivided into the following 
sections : — 

Kél-gé2i, the chief’s tribe, but having besides 
A’khbi, another chief of the name of Sadaktu, hostile 
to the former; Tarabandsa, with the chiefs Téni and 
Woghdughu; Terféntik; Kél-tebankorit, with the 
chief Satl; Kél-hekikan, with the chiefs Sillekay, 
‘Ayab, Knéha and Zobbi, this little tribe presenting 
the most striking example of the predatory and anar- 
chical character of these nomadic hordes; Kél-tegha- 
rart, with the chief Khatem (surnamed or nicknamed 
by the Arabs El Gherfe); Kél-tabérit, with the chief 
Khébar (another section of this tribe living with the 
I’regendten); the Iwardghen or Aurdghen, another 
section of this widely scattered tribe which, once very 
powerful, has now lost a great portion of its inde- 
pendence, with the chief Khazza. 


Among the Awelimmiden live also the E’he-n-Dabésa, 


or E’he-n-Elaéli, with the chiefs Elaékhte, Mushtaba, 
and El Mételék, originally a section of the Telamédes, 
a tribe of the Dinnik. 


I now proceed to give a list of the degraded tribes, or 


Imghad, of the Awelimmiden and Igwadaren. 
Imedidderen, a tribe still very numerous, and not quite 


so much degraded in the social life of these regions as 
the other tribes, possessing even a good many horses, 
but formerly distinguished by their power* as well as 
by their learning. It was this tribe, together with 
the I’dendn, who founded the first settlement at the 
place where, in course of time, the city of Timbiktu 
arose. Their chiefs are Béle, El U’ssere, and Khayar. 


They are subdivided into a great many sections : — 


* To the Imedidderen belonged Kosélete, the warrior who slew 


‘Ukba el Mistaj4b, the great Mohammedan hero in the history of 


the conquest of Africa. 
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Kél-gési, the most warlike section, with the chief El 
Khatir, whom I have mentioned repeatedly. They 
are warlike, and maintain especially a struggle against 
the governor of Hémbori. — Kél-éhe-n-shéggarén, 
E’debélle, with the chief Dari, Tekaute, Kél-sammi, 
Ibogh4liten, Erannarassen, Kél-ankit, or Kél-n-kit ; 
Ildkan, a tribe the name of which is no doubt con- 
nected with the town of the same name mentioned by 
El Bekri (p. 179.), as lying in the neighbourhood of 
Kigha or Kakié; Keél-térdit, Tabara-juwilt, Idir- 
maghen; E’he-dékkaten, Ebdnjiten; and finally, a 
group of four tribes, which collectively bear the name 
Kél-réres, but each of which has a separate name, 
Tafajéjjat, with the chief Maiikma, [kawdlaten, with 
Ntagellalet, Ekararayen, with Ntarede, and finally, 
A’rkaten. 

Auraghen (written Urgh), the larger portion of this 
once predominant and widely-scattered, but now de- 
graded, tribe, portions of which we have already met 
with elsewhere. They are divided into the two 
sections of the white and black Auraghen, or Aurdghen- 
eméllulén, and Auraghen-isdttafnén. 

Auragh-Auréghen, or Uraghraghen, with the chief 
Ofadi. 

Tamelttitak.* 

Imicha, with the chiefs K4muwen and Khambéllu. 

Imezghérsen, with Sullategé and Amist. 

Kél-gosse. 

I’kedén. 

I’mraran. 

Kél-tenéri. 

Kél-n- eshéub. 

_ * The latter part of the name appears to me to have some con- 
nection with the name of the Berber town Titek, or Tautek, 


—_Si.3 from whence the salt was carried to Tademékka in the 
time of E] Bekri (El Bekri, p. 183.). 
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Kxél-tegéswan. 

Mékalén-kalén, or Imekélkalen, with the chief Sididi. 

Kél-wan, with the chief Sidi Mohammed ig Khade. 

Ishemmaten. 

Ibilkorayen, originally a section of the Dinnik. 

Kél-ulli, the tribe so repeatedly mentioned in my 
journal as my chief protectors during my stay in 
Timbiktu, divided into two sections, viz. the Kél- 
efelle, with the chief E’ Shugl, and the Kél-idér — 
with Shéri. 

Tefarten. 

Imassejénberen. 

Boru. 

Eghashémen. 

Jjindwejan. 

Ikeberédan. 

Idéshan or Iléshan. 

Udalen. 

Kél-ghennesh. 

Kesébaten or Elkasébaten. 

Id-auragh (written Dargh). 

Kel-ghénneshen. 

Gone. 

Kel-idal. 

Il6ghmaten. 

Tabakunt. 

Meskénderen. 

Hawe-n-adagh or Haye-ladagh. 

Iderak (? the same with Id-auragh). 

Dadd. 

Iletamaten. 

Keél-téfirwén. 


I now proceed to enumerate the tribes of Anislimen or 
Tolba, peaceable tribes given to learning and religious 
devotion among the group of the Awelimmiden. 
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Shemman-A’mmas, with the chief Mohammed ig Itékke, 
once the Amandékalen or Sultan tribe, in the town of 
Sak. They are divided into the following sections : — 


Ikarbégenen, Iwdrwaren, Kél-n-tashdait, or Kél-tib- 
bele, Kél-amdellia, or A’hel E’shelmat, subdivided 
into the two sections of the E’l Wankille and EH’l 

; Enilli. 
Debdakar, called in Hausa Bent Sekki, settled in Kidal. 
Dau Sehak : 

Kél-abékkut, Kél-azdér, KerzezAwaten, Kél-bariyo, 
Kél-tdbalo, different from the homonymous section 
of the I’ghelad, Dogeritan, Idébbuten. 


Idenan, once a powerful tribe, hostile to the Kunta, who 
made use of the assistance of the Igwddaren against 
them. The I’dendn are subdivided into the following 
clans : — 


Dindséddakant, I’denaén eheawen Kidimmit, Kél- 
teshérayén, Izimmaten, I’nheren, Tajeréjit, Ima- 
kérda, Kél-ghala, [éshan. 

Kél e Sik, a very numerous tribe of a peculiar stock, so 
called, as I have stated in another place, from the im- 
portant town of Sak, probably identical with the town 
called Tademékka by El Bekri, of which they were the 
chief inhabitants. They are subdivided into a great 
many sections : — 


First, there is a group of three tribes, which are referred 
to one common forefather, Yusuf, a native of Tekerennat: 
these are the Kél-tekerénnat, who are evidently called from 
the town Tekerénnat mentioned above; the Kél-tendkse; 
and the E’gedesh. The Kél-tekerénnat are subdivided into 
the Kél-tekerénnat ikawelen, the Kéi-tekerénnat ishégearnén | 
with the chief Intakliset, the Dwas Ejimmik, and the Dise- 
makhshil. To the tribe of the E’gedesh belong the two principal 
chiefs of the Kél e’ Sak at the present time, Khozématen and 
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Henna. Then there are the Kél e’ Sak wa-n-e’ Sik, whose 
name is connected with the town of Sak in a twofold manner, 
as having resided in that place longer than any other section, 
having probably their nomadic encampments on the site of 
the town after its destruction. Then the Kél-bégu with In- 
téllumt, formerly Id Mestad; the E’l Saléhu, the Ehedwen 
Nakillu, with many subdivisions; the Kél-gtinhan ; the Kél- 
genshishi; the A’hel Igiwish; the Isharamaten, to whom 
belongs Najib; the Id el Hanefi or Kél-esdkan embéggan ; 
the Ewuinhadén, with rich herds of cattle; the Kél-jeret ; 
Kél-adhér; Kél-tinharén; Kél-tondibi; Kél-téjerit; the 
Kél-emajaus; Kél-gab6; Kel-emassen. 

The Kél e’ Sak have for themselves two tribes of Imghad, 
the Deletaye, and the Ibokhannen. 


I now proceed to the large group of the Tademéhkhet, who, 
as I have stated, were settled formerly in A’derar, round the 
town called after them Tademékka, but were driven from 
thence by the Awelimmiden about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and have since been settled on both sides of 
the Niger from Bamba upwards, regarding as the limits of 
their territory — Bamba in the east, Gindam in the west, Ba- 
Jebéha in the north, and Bone in the south. As I have 
stated on a former occasion, every merchant arriving in Bi- 
Jebéha from the north, on his journey to Timbtktu, even at 
the present day, is obliged to take a respectable man of this 
tribe with him for his protection. The Tademékket made 
another attempt to render themselves independent of the 
Awelimmiden, under their chief Ruméli, about the middle of 
the last century, I think, and were for a time successful, 
but were then hunted down by their rivals, and were obliged 
for a certain period to take refuge in Bambara. 

The Tademékket are divided since about forty years ago 
into two great groups, the Tingéregef, who dwell north of 
the river, and the I’regenaten, whose seats are to the south of 
the Niger. I first proceed to enumerate the tribes constituting 
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the group of the I’regendten, who are said to have received 
this name from the circumstance of their mixed character. 

Kél-tejiwualet, with the chiefs Kendaye and Sdle. 

Kél-tebérit, with Khébar. 

Kél éhe-n-sdttefen, “The black tent,” or tribe, called 
hégu bibi by the Songhay, khéme el kéhela by the Arabs, 
with the chief Ingédi. 

Kél-tamulait, with the chief Sadl. 

Tejerbokit, with Ermétu. 

Ajélletlet. 

Abelarlar (Abeléghlagh ?). 

Kél-dejé. 

Takétakayen dwell among the I’regendaten, but belonged 
originally to the Igwddaren. One division, or khéme, of the 
Kxél-borum also lives among the l’regenaten. 


As Imghdad of the I’regenaten the following tribes deserve 
to be mentioned :— 


The Ehawen A/’darak, in several subdivisions : — - 

The Keél-efélle, with the chiefs Feréferé, A’den, and 
Mohammed Eksémena; the Kél-idér, with Bélé .the 
chief mentioned by me in my Journal, who is the 
principal chief of the whole tribe of the Ehawen-n- 
A’dagh; the Kéljia, with A’shelma; the Kél-dém- 
beri, with Alaide; the Kél-ténelak; the Kél-dina ; 
the Tazuwy-tazuwy, with Hlfodiyi; MKelrashar. 


Akétef, with the chief Dalle, with the two subdivisions of 
the Hagelel and O’zgar. 

Ibirzazen. 

Imitteshen. 

Imesrérsen. 

Imakélkalen, another subdivision of this tribe with the 
chief Manziki. 

Kél- rémmat. 

Tarboka. 
VOL. V. 00 
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As Anislimen or tolba of this group, the following tribes 
became known to me :— 


Isakkamd4ren, and Kél-sakkaméaren, the latter with the chief 
El Kadhi Agge Hammeten, both these tribes being evi- 
dently fragments of the tribe of the Seghmara (however 
the name may be spelt), described by El Bekri, and 
other Arab geographers, as settled on the northern bank 
of the Niger, round about Tademékka, and occupying a 
district of many days’ journey in extent; indeed it must 
be supposed that the Tademékka at that time were 
in a certain degree dependent on the Seghmara. The 
greater portion of this tribe we have found settled at the 
present time in districts much farther towards the north. 
See Vol. I. p. 565. seg. The Ibidtikelen, and finally a 
group of three tribes which originally belonged to the. 
I’chelid, namely, the Kél-tarashit, the Kél-kabaye, and 
the Kél el horma. 

The Tin géregef have received this name from the sandy 
downs, or “ellib,” as they are called by the Arabs, 
bordering on the north side of the Niger. Their chief 
is A’wab, whom I have frequently mentioned in my 
Journal, and they are, as far as I was able to make out, 
only divided into five sections :— 


Tingéregef éhe-n-tamellelt, or those of the white tent ; 
Tingéregef éhe-n-takdwelit, or those of the black 
tent, to whom belongs Awab; the E’hemed, Enéka, 
and Telamédes. 


In a certain loose connection with this group are the 
I’ghelad, a very numerous tribe, at present reduced to the 
position of Anfslimen, who are spread over a large tract of 
country, but are especially settled in the district Taganet, 
between A/zawdd and Timbiktu. Here they have dug the 
deep wells which distinguish that district, and their clans 
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into which they are divided are therefore mostly designated 
from these wells. Their chiefs are Mohammed A’hmed ig 
Hawali, E’ Taher, and Mohammed ‘Ali. The following is a 
list of their numerous subdivisions: — 


Kél-antsar, Kél-n-wiwaten, Kél-n-Noktinder, Kél-n-sheréa, 
Kél-n-agézen, Kél-n-bagsay, Kél-n-tushawén, Keél-n- 
warrosén, Kél-n-abéllehan, Kél-n-mamir, Kéi-n-érazar, 
Kél-n-giba, Kél-tintahén, to whom belonged the learned 
Sheikh Sidi ‘Ali in the time of Baba el kebir, Kél-téneg 
el hay or Debéridé, Kél-n-nettik, Kél-n-tinsméren, Kél- 
n-tintazalt, Kél-n-éshef, Kél-inneb, Kél-migdgelit on the 
furthermost well of Tagdnet, Kél-n-marzafef, Kél-tin- 
udékan, Kél-tinekawat, Kél-n-téshak, Kél-hér, to whom 
belongs the great faki Taher, Kél-emaihér, Kél-téle, 
Kél-n-tabaramit, very rich in cattle, Kél-takankelt, Kél- 
tadrak, Inetaben, Kél-tehdérogén, Ibidikelen, Kél-ta- 
ghashit, Kél-elhorma, Kél- kabay, Kél-sakkomaren, Kél- 
taddr, Kel-n-kézem, Kél-térshawén, Kél-téndetas, Kél- 
tinhéllatén, Kél-insaid, Kél-eshinkay, Kél-n-dlshinen, 
Kél-n-jarén, Kél-n-dyeren, [héwan-nor-eddi, Terbaz, 
Kél-tegallit. 


I now proceed to mention the most easterly group of the 
Awelimmiden, who, in a political sense, have totally sepa- 
rated from the stock, and are generally allied with the Kél- 
gerés. These are the Awelimmiden wuén Bodbal, or, as 
they are generally called along the Niger, Dinnik, whose 
chief, Mtisa, enjoys great celebrity. The sections into which 
this tribe is subdivided I have not been able to learn. 

I will conclude this short notice about these south-western 
Tawarek by stating, in addition to the facts exposed in Vol. I. 
p. 223. e¢ seqg., that I have not the slightest doubt that the 
Iméshagh are represented in the ancient sculptures of Egypt, 
by the fourth human race called Tamhi, or the inhabitants 
of the country Temh, and represented as of very light colour, 
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with their distinguishing curl on the right side of the head, 
and their ear-rings. For the Mashawash, who are mentioned 
together with the Tamhu, seem to be nothing else but the 
same tribe under a different form of name. See Brugsch 
Geographische Inschriften Altigyptischer Denkmiler, ii. p. 
78. et seq., and Plate I. 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE TEMA/SHIGHT OR TA’/RKI YE, 
SUCH AS SPOKEN BY THE AWELI’MMIDEN. 


A SHORT PROLEGOMENA, BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Tue materials accumulated by Dr. Barth, enable us to give a 
more distinct reply to the question: What relation does the Temé- 
shight (abbreviated in future as Temght) language bear to the 
idiom of the Kabail of Mount Atlas, and to the Shilha of Mo- 
rocco? ‘The replies hitherto given have seemed to a great autho- 
rity, the Baron de Slane, premature, and, therefore, arbitrary. 

I will try to write as one recapitulating facts, so far as I can 
discern facts, throwing the remarks under separate heads :— 

1. The system of Pronouns in the Temght differs sufficiently 
from that of the Kabail, to put a broad separation between the 
languages. The Baron de Slane has already given a valuable 
table, comparing the Pronominal system in the (so called) Berber 
tongues ; and there is nothing to be added to this. Temght does 
not differ more decisively from Kabail in this respect, than each 
differs from Shilha, &c. Nevertheless, in the midst of the diver- 
sity, appear obvious and decisive marks of common origin. In 
fact, the suffived pronouns differ but little. 

2. The Numerals, in so far as they are not superseded by 
Arabic, are fundamentally the same in all. 

3. So far as Plural nouns can be formed regularly from the 
singular, the two languages seem to observe substantially the same 
rules. 

4. The mode of Conjugating the principal tense of the Verb, has 
no greater diversity in the Temght and Kabail than that found 
between mere dialects of the same language. 

The modes of forming the Present Tense are perhaps imperfectly 
understood as yet in all these tongues. 

It is on the surface of the Kabail, that a Present Tense is formed 
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by prefixing adhi, ayi, or ai to the principal tense. This prefix 
precedes the pronominal mark of the verb. Similarly in the 
Temght we have ehe or ege fulfilling the same function; and 
(especially since the suffix pronoun of the Kabail, ay: or ai (“me”) 
is -ahi, in Barth) this ehe seems to be the same element as Kabail 
ay. 

Adhi (in Kab.) often expresses a Future or Subjunctive idea. 
Yet the element ara or ere is, perhaps, still more decidedly 
future. I have found this element, 7, in Barth, though rarely : 
for instance, ubbok, smoking; and rabakagh, I smoke. In 
Hanoteau, gh takes the place of r—sounds often confounded. To 
etymology it is of interest to know which sound is here more 
correct. If gh, then we are thrown back on aghi of Kabail, 
which has the same meaning as ayi, viz., “this.” Also the ele- 
ment ad means “this,” fem. at. It seems then, that, prefixed to 
a tense, they give the idea of Now or Presently. 

Besides these external affixes, in an Appendix to my edi- 
tion of Sidi Ibrahim’s Narrative, published by the (London) 
Asiatic Society, I elicited four internal methods of forming the 
Present Tense in Kabail, viz., 1. by reduplication of the second 
radical; 2. by prefixing ¢ to the root (with the sound of és); 3. 
by prefixing 6 to the root (sounded ¢ on the lowlands, but English 
th in the highlands); 4. transitive verbs, formed by s prefixed to 
the root, affix ati after the root, or sometimes change the last 
vowel to a The Temght, with which Dr. Barth’s ear was fami- 
liarized, disowns the distinction of the thick ¢ (és) from the com- 
mon ¢, as well as the sound of English 2. We cannot, therefore 
(at least at present), distinguish in this language between the second 
and third methods just recounted. But we may positively assert, 
that in Dr. Barth’s specimens a prevalent mode of forming the 
Present tense, is by prefixing ¢ to the elementary part of the verb. 
Thus: aniyet, ride ye (from a root which must be znmay, he rode) ; 
etinne, he rides, mounts; enhi (or eheni), look thou, find thou; 
inha, I have found; but tehinnen, they see; atenhegh, I find; 
inna, he said, he spoke; neketénagh tindrahen, I spake peace ; 
iwwen, he went up; tewinagh, I climb up; zor, it is dried ; 
itogar, it is drying up. 

On the other hand, where the prefix ¢ is not found, but where 
Dr. Barth, notwithstanding, assigns a present meaning, I am some- 
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times struck with a broad a, which may perhaps denote present 
time, as in the fourth method of the Kabail above noted: but the 
materials are so few, that this needs confirmation. For example, 
yedis, he laughed; dasagh, I laugh; ckkel, he turned or returned, 
ehalagh, 1 come back. 

5. The Noun of Action is formed from ie verb by a ¢ prefixed, 
and becomes feminine. In this all the Berber tongues seem to 
differ little from one another, or from Hebrew and Arabic. 

6. The Transitive Verb is formed in Temght, as in Kabail, by 
prefixing s to the root. Thus: arid, washed; saradagh, I wash 
(a thing); ddirif, a freedman ; sidderfagh, I set free: zdau, he 
went in company ; isdau, he brought together. 

7. A Passive Verb, formed like the Hebrew Niphal, is found 
sometimes, but rarely, alikein Temght and in Kabail. Thus, from 
Barth’s ¢bdéyis, he is wounded, comes the transitive sabayasagh, I 
wound ; and from this again a passive, ansabayasen, they were 
wounded. Indeed, also war nebiyis, he was not wounded; formed 
direct from the primitive. Barth has ekshe, eat thou; éheri in- 
ekshe, “the money is spent;” probably, inekshe, is eaten. 

8. A Reciprocal Verb or a Verbal Adjective is formed in both 
languages by prefixing m to another verbal root. ‘The practical 
use of this is comparable to the vagueness of the Greek Middle 
Voice. In Kabail it seems to be oftenest Reflective, sometimes 
Passive; nor otherwise in Temght. From yohagh, he seized, 
comes témmihagh (explained by Hanoteau as the Temght for), 
she was seized; where the m is Passive. But from isttteg, he 
traded, zmisitteg, he exchanged: from zdau, he went in company 
(2diw, in Hanoteau), amidi, a comrade; isharrag, he fetched 
water, amsharrag, a water-carrier; ikkel, he turned (generally 
neuter), isdkal, he caused to return, he replaced; simiskal, barter 
thou (cause to replace mutually?) ; ru, weep, sob (Kabail 
root), téru, he weeps (Kab.), zmmerauen (persons) weeping to- 
gether; ¢rtay, it was joined; ztmirtayen, mixed ; isken, he pointed, 
showed ; emsaken, they deliberate. 

In fact m and m of these two heads, appear to have no sharp 
distinction. They are joined in Barth’s anemang(h)a, battle ; 
from nugh, fight thou (Kab.), or from engA, kill thou. In Sidi 
I’brahim’s Shilha, emmaghan, they fought (for emnaghan ?). 

9. Reduplicate verbs are found in both languages, comparable 
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to those of Hebrew and Arabic. Thus from inghal, it leaks 
(Barth), [in Kab., inghe/, it gushed,] we have, as feminine, toraft 
tinghdlnaghel, the boat leaks,—gqu., is utterly leaky. Many re- 
duplicate verbs occur, where we have to conjecture the primitive ; 
as in eshisheriwuégh, I trot my horse; sheresherau, work the 
pump handle, or pull the cord of the well-lever ; tmesharlarlaren 
or ereshaushauén, (the water) is boiling. 


The Temght sometimes repeats the third radical, as in shéharash, 


to till the ground. That the root is keresh, we know, since this 
is the sense of Kabail kerez; and Kab. z often becomes sh in 
Temght. Ergash, walk thou; and yushirgesh, he took a ride. 
From anjur, the nose-bone (anzer, of Kabail), by repeating the 
second radical, comes shinshar, nostrils; shinshor, to clear the 
nose. Evidently reduplication plays a large part in these lan- 
guages. It sometimes appears to excess; as from zshwar, he be- 
gins (zzwer, he began, Kab.); sheshwaragh, I begin. 

10. The Temght heaps formation on formation to an extent 
exceeding what appears in the specimens of Kabail which I have 
met. In fact I have often had to refer to Kabail or to Ghadamsi 
for the roots of Barth’s verbs. Thus he has sanishlam, look 
about; a double formation from zshlam, which must be the same 
as Ghadamsi zzlem (also illem), he saw; esimmiktagh I call to 
memory ; transitive from the Kab. amekthi, a thought; from root 
ththa. Out of Kél (a tribe, people) the Temght develops atkel, 
empire ; amanokal, ruler; temanokalen, government. 

11. The Temght, as exhibited in Dr. Barth’s specimens, often 
seems to degenerate into a Negro jabber. When the pronoun 
nominative is prefixed to the verb, a mere crude form of the verb 
may seem to suffice, just as though in Latin one were to say, ego 
reg, ille reg, instead of rego, regit; and for the third person the 
element y (for “he”) is often dropped; as amut, he died, for 
yamut. Also, apparently from the influence of vulgar Arabic, 
we find the first person plural form used for the singular ; as, 
Nek noda(r), I fall (ego cadimus); Nek nuttef, I take (ego cepi- 
mus): sometimes also the Arabic form of the second person sin- 
gular supplants that of Berber, with the inconvenience of seeming 
to be third person feminine. 

12. In Kabail I find a rather rare form of the Passive by pre- 
fixing wa to the root. Thus from rebdi, rear, nourish (Brosse- 
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lard), comes t¢warabba, he is reared (Luke, iv. 16.): from yurez, 
he chained ; t¢tta@rez, he chains; itwarzan, they are chained (Luke 
iv. 19.); though here w may seem to be in the root: issen, he 
knew ; ttwassen, it is known (Luke, vi. 44.); u atsayalad, sagha 
attattusayalam (Matthew, vii. 1.), is intended to express, “ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged;” strictly, perhaps, Non interrogate, 
ne-forte interrogemini ; Sidi Hamed often uses the (Arabic ?) verb 
asayal, he asked, for he judged. Here also we have zttusayal, he 
is judged; which yields wsayal or wasayal, as the passive root, 
and wa as the passive element. Again, inwaddar, it was trodden 
under foot (Luke, viii. 5.), compared with atar, the foot, suggests 
that (dd being euphonic for double ¢?) m and wa here combine for 
a passive idea. I have recited these cases, because the form is 
rare, and might seem doubtful. Now in Barth, besides irna, he 
exceeded, surpassed, conquered (superavit), we find z¢warna, he is 
conquered ; which denotes a like passive formation. 

13. The system of Prepositions is not wholly the same in Temeht 
as in Kabail. Yet they have in common, ev or na, of ; st-, from 
or by; ghur, apud (pronounced rér, with Barth); fel, upon; 
ger, between; dau, under; g-, in; degh or der, at or in? 
d-, an untranslateable prefix, sometimes meaning with. This 
may seem the same as id, d, meaning and. Behind, dar, in 
Barth, is perhaps a contraction of Kabail daffir. Kabail azzad, 
zao, front, before, is dat in Barth; seemingly the same element. 
All this shows a very close relation of the two languages. 

14. The vocabularies, with very great likeness, show also grave 
diversities, making it impossible to regard the two idioms as mere 
dialects of one language. Undoubtedly a stranger is liable to 
overrate in detail the significance of this, and unduly to assume 
that words of the one are wholly foreign to the other. Thus, 
when the Tawarek say ishek (De Slane) for a tree, which in 
Kabail is Oasta, Oasatta, we are struck by the contrast. Never- 
theless, in Kabail, ¢shig means, a branch: hence it is nearly as 
our colonists say bush for forest, wood. Barth writes ehishk for 
ishek, which still more obscures the relation. But after all allow- 
ance, it remains that the two languages have deviated so widely 
from their original, that their identity is only an etymological, not 
a popular fact. If Negro words be duly ejected from the Temght, 
and intrusive Arabic from the Kabail, Shilha, &c., the remaining 
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portion of the vocabularies greatly illustrate one another, and seem 
adequate to reconstruct the chief material of the old Libyan 
tongue. Barth has the high merit, to us, of giving very little as 
Temght which can be accounted Arabic. 

The Arabic words which do enter the Temght are not identical 
with those of the Kabail; not even in religion. Thus prayer in 
Kabail is ¢azallit (from Arabic dw); but in Temght, wmad, 
from Arabic jc ; Confirmation being confounded with Prayer, 
as elsewhere with Baptism. This word may have come from 
Christianity ; since also sin in Temght and Ghadamsi is bekkad 
(once ebaket in Barth); which seems, like the Welsh pechod, 
bechod, to be the Latin peccata. It is curious to observe in 
Temght the root zbekket, he crouched or knelt ; perhaps primitively 
as a religious attitude. (Hanoteau has zbekket of a lion crouch- 
ing; and Barth gives astbaket for “sit with elbows on the legs 
against cold!”) In this connection we may note that the Kabail 
name of God is Rabbi, which in Arabic is “My Lord;” but in 
Temght, besides A’manay, it is Mesina or Mesinak, which Barth 
takes for ‘our Messiah,” a Christian importation. 

15. The prefix am before a substantive means in Kabail a pos- 
sessor. At least Hodgson gives many illustrations of this. I do 
not know that it distinctly appears in Barth, though there are 
words thus explicable; as ahuyye, the chase; amahuyyen, a 
sportsman. But the Temght has, to express this sense, a very 
common prefix, za, unknown to the Kabail, as far as I am aware. 

Thus from Ehen, a tent; cléhen, tented (27. e. married). It in- 
deed seems to me that this prefix has the wider sense of changing 
some other word into an adjective, nearly as the German suffix 
-ig. Thus from dar, behind (prep.) comes iladara (one who is?) 
behind; from dat, before, zladata (one who is?) in front. One 
may even suspect that dla here is the element of the verb “ to be,” 
from illa, he was; ili, be thou. (Barth also has de, ‘“‘here;” and 
in Kabail and Shilha eli is the relative “who,” as in vulgar 
Arabic.) , 

The general conclusion seems to be that Temght, Shilha, Gha- 
dimsi, Kabail, &c., are distinct languages, related as (we will say) 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian. 

It may be here added, that Dr. Barth unfortunately has not 
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been able (in the rude pronunciation to which he listened) to dis- 
criminate ¢ from ¢, d from d, k from &, z from s (if there is any UP)» 
while gh was perpetually passing into g, k, or 7. It appears to me 
still doubtful how many consonants there are in Temght ; whether 
there is any Azn, and whether there is any such distinction as the 
ts and th of the Kabail. If we knew the sounds accurately, 
certain families of words might be less confused and confusing. 

In general, the pronunciation of words presented to us by Dr. 
Barth is softer than that of the Kabail, and has a fuller and clearer 
vocalization. In one combination, indeed, the Kabail is the softer, 
and it may deserve attention: it is the English fch (written ch 
by Barth) for which he has ksh or th. Thus the Temght ikshe, 
he ate, itkhar, it is full, are in Kabail ichche, ichchur. From 
Arabic kheshen, rough, the Kab. makes ichchen, he is ugly. Again 
it has ichchah and ichcham, he was hot in anger (answering to 


Arabic {.4 and \), for which Barth gives the harsher sound 


ithar, meaning perhaps itkagh or ithakh. These cases are of inte- 
rest, aS pointing out that the Temght has sometimes an older 
form of the word than that found in Arabic. 


F. W. NEWMAN. 
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PRONOUNS, ETC. 


F, nek. 

Thou, ke, kay; fem. kam. 

He, enta. She, entadi. 

We, nekenet [nekenet ?]; fem. ne- 
kénetét [nekénetét ? ]. 

Ye, kawenit [kawenit ?]; fem. ka- 
metet. 

They, entenet [entenet ?]; fem. en- 
ténetét [ enténetét |. 


[NV.B. We, ye, they, in Tua- 


rey | Temashight | are given by De 


Slane as Neknid, Kisnid, Entenid 


with final d, and by Ben Masa 
with final L, or .] 

Of me, mine, eni, ini, ino, in. 

Of thee, inek ; fem. inem. 

Of him, enis, inis. 

Of her, tenis, tinis. 

Of us, inanagh. 

Of you, inawen ; fem. inekmet. 

Of them, inésan ; fem. inesnet. 

I have, nek ila rori (ego, est mihi). 

Thou hast, ke ila rorik. 

(fem.), kamak ila rorin (m. ?). 

He has, enta ila roris, &c. 

Myself, imanin ; by myself, simani. 

Thyself, imannek ; fem. imannem. 

Himself, herself, imannis. 

Ourselves, imannanagh. 

Yourselves, imannawen ; fem. ima- 
nekmet. 

Themselves, imannisen; fem. iman- 
nesnet. 

He went, igéle, yigéle. 


Thou wentest, tegélét [tegelet ?]. 


I went, egélégh. 

They went, tigélén ; fem. tigelénet. 

Ye went, tigelém ; fem. tigelémet. 

We went, negéle. 

Lhere is, eha[iha ?=iga of Shilha]; 
ehan, there being. 

There is to me, ehay, ehahi; fem. 
ethahe. 

There is to thee, ehik, hik; (there 
being to thee ?) ehan-kay. 

There was, illa. 

There is, yile. 

There once was, kala ille. 

One (a certain), iyen. 

One by one, iyen, siyen. 

Alone, iyente. 

Other (alius), iyet, iyed. 

Other (alter ?), yednin, nid. 

[Compare Arabic root 

whence ayedan. | 

Some, others, iyed, iyed. 

L alone, iyentnek. 

Thou alone, iyentke. 

He alone, iyententa. 

We alone, iyentanagh. 

Ye alone, iyenténawen ; fem. iyente 
nekmet. 

They alone, iyente nisen; fem. 
lyente nisnet. 


ayd, 


I and thou, nek id ke. 


[ And, e. 
130. | 
Or, mer. 


See 126, 127. and 
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But, hun. [In apodosis, Hun, ecce ! 
(Prodigal Son.) | 

Yes, iya. 

No, kala! kala kala! 

This thing, adi (mase. ?). 

This (here) thing, tetid (fem. ?). 

This year, teni, tenéda, tenidagh. 

Last year, tenindi. 

Two years ago, ténendin. 

This, that, awa, 6 [ fem. ata? 7]. 

[ These, those, win ; fem. ch. of in 
ai? | 

This, wadagh ; fem. tadagh. 

These, wuidagh ; fem. tidagh. 

idagh [in both genders and 
numbers |. 

To-day, ashel idagh ; to-night, ehad 
idagh. 

This is he, enta dadagh. 

That (ille), wuén (illa), tén [in- 
dagh ? |, tindagh. 

[ This (neuter? and absolute), adi 
(?) 


also, tetid and tet, fem.? Pro- 
dig. Son, (te)selsemastet, tegi- 
mastet, imposuistis el eam. 

This and that, wuay wuay. 

These and those, wuin wuin. 

Who, which, awa ; pl. wui (129.). 

Who? ennagh? mamus? 

Whoever, awwa (129.). 

Whatever is there, awway iladihén. 
(126.) 
Those ropes, eréwiyen wadagh. 

{ What trees? innagh ehishkan. 
Which they twine, wuz tellémin. 

What? ennagh awen? 
endégh ma? 

What is it? nishin? 


endagh ? 
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[Num? utrum? awagh, 
haps, 56. | 
Why ? mefit? mefel? mas? 
When? me? 
On this side, siha, sihahe. 
*jlahen, eladi. 
On that side, ilasehén, ilahini. 
Here, ilé (etid? 1388.). 
There, ilasehén, iladihén (des? 
102.) 
In this place, iladiha dagh. 
In what place, ennagh edagh ? } 
Where (is it) that, endagh dihan ? 
endegh diha ? (ov 


per- 


Srrov ;) 
Where ? ma ege ? 
Where, diha, ihe (relative adv.) 
[ Uterque preterit, quo prete- 
rut, 
Erétiset ika, diha ika. | 
In what manner? de kawan entag? 
[degh awwan entag ? | 
At that place, dar (gh ?) agelt wa- 
dagh. 
[ Every, igen, aigin ?] 
[In Shilha, 
fem. kraiget. | 
Every day, ashel igen. 
Then, at that time, yawen asigan. 
At every time, aigin kala. 
[ Kala, (une) fois ?= wal of Shil- 
ha, =¢ekalt of Kabail. | 


kraigen, every ; 


* Tnitial ila seems to convert an adverb 
or substantive into an adjective, like Ger- 
man -ig (root illa, he was? yet dé, here, 
crosses us) ; so ehen, tent ; zléhen, tented. 

t Agel, perhaps, is Kab. aghel, arm, in 
the sense of side or direction. 


Compare 
arila, 
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Once upon a time (there being), 
Kalayillen. 

Never, aigin kala war. 

atillen. 

Always, harkik [| har=usque ?). 

Formerly, ehingaim,' abdja. 

Once, aru, ibbéda (olim). 

Somebody, mindam. 

Everybody, erétisé [each of two ?}. 

The whole 

All 

All the world, rurret eddynia. 

All the rivers, eghirriwan rurret. 

All of us, iket énanagh. 

All of you, iket énawen. 

All of it, iket enis. 

About, nearly, turdau iket. 

Just, exactly, aditet. 

Not, war. (So Kab. Shil.) 

Nothing, war-harret. 

Something, harret. 

Only, ghas (so Shilha), war-har, 
non nisi. 

But only, with the exception of, asal 
(asal, Kad.). 

The whole tribe has been extin- 
guished with the exception of a 
few lads, tausit ikétenis teémminde 
asel harret iliadan. 

Much, egen ; fem. tegét. 

Multitude, egod (129.), yegot.* 

[ Quantity, igéde. 

Number, eket. | 

Flow often? merder tgida? 


} rurret, iket. 


* In Shilha, yeggot, it is abundant or 
numerous. In Kabdil, yeshatt is the same. 
De Slane treats the latter as the Arabic 
yeshedd, intendit, constrinxit, 
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How much? ma igéde? 

At what price? meder ugéda? 

How many? men ekéet? (= me- 
nesht of Delaporte’s Kab.) 

Too much, agoteni. 

Many of them, awagot daghsen. 

Most of them, awagin daghsen. 

[ Somewhat, a little, in Ghaddmsi, 
eket. | 

A few, wafaror; pl. wafaroren. 

awandurren [andurren, a litéle. | 

—— imadrdéini [madruin, B. J. }. 

[Comparing amdddaray, young- 
er (amdaray in Ben Misa), and 
the Kabail adris, a little (of it), 
we get the root, dru or dru, for 
littleness. | 

Very, hullen. [ Ghad., hala, much ; 
halen, many; Hodgson’s Kab.f, 
herla. | | 

Little by little, sullen sullen. 

Generally, ordinarily, ennadir. 

[A little, giak. See 146.] 

One day, saagodi. 

Hitherto, har egodi, 207. (usque ad 
nunc). 

endi. 

Now, egodi? azaradar [= azal 
adagh (this day ?), amaradar (this 
time) |. 

Soon, agodedak [egédi idagh]. 


+ The commoner Kab. Ahiralla, many, 
much; is explained by Brosselard as a 
religious extravagance, Kheir Allah, God is 
good. Perhaps he has proof that I do not 
know; else it might seem to be a mere 
development of herla, or compounded ano- 
malously of khirhala, “good many.” 


—<_ 
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Not yet, har egodi war. 

— heregodi; endi. 

[Num ? anne? hi. ] 

{te anne pervenimus, quo } 


tbamus ? 

Endi Az nussa, diha nikka ? 

[ See also esst in 65. below ; but 
neither Az nor essz in this sense is 
confirmed. | 

Before, dat (datai, datak, &c.), [= 
Kab., zath. | 

Behind, dar (dar anagh, &c.), [= 
Kab., daftir.] 

[ That which is | in front, iladata. 

[ That which is| behind, iladara. 
Darret, after (prepos.), in Prodi- 

_ gal Son. 

At, d. Aé the side, d edis. - 
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By, s. 

In, der, degh. Into, dag. 

Of (partitive), degh. 

Under, dau, edér [= Kab., edau]j, 

Down, sedir [= sedau ]. 

Inside, anaigesh [from egish]. 

Outside, agéme, dagama| from egem |. 

Without, gema. 

Between, ger [me gerassen, which 
betwixt them? i.e. which of the 
two ? |. 

For, ror | ghur of Kab.]. 

Upon, felle, safelle, fel. 

ser? 139. 

Over, ginnégis, ginnégish [gin- 
nége, 147.]. From Kabd., ennig. 

Around, terlaite (after noun), 

Until, har [-Kab., ar. ]. 


VERBS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO CONNECTION. 


WITH NOTES BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


1. Wuégh, J was born. 

Where wast thou born? Endégh 
akal wadagh wuit? (What land 
that thou-wast-born ?) 

2. The woman is bearing (preg- 
nant), temmat toren. 
3. The woman gives suck, temmat 
tezédut [tesétut |. 

He sucks the breast, itatet [ita- 

tet\} 


1. Yiwu, he was born? In Shilha, yw, 
a son. 
2. Arau, offspring, Kab. 


3. Yesutet, she gave suck, Kab. ; from. 


itet, he sucked the teat. 


4. The woman suckles her child, 
temmat tesankas roris. 
He sucks, inakas. 
5. Lam alive, edargh. 
He is alive, idar. (So Kab.) 
6. The boy is ripe (of age), aliad 
awad. 
The girl is ripe (of age), taliad 
tawad. 
Ripeness of age, tagat. An adult, 
amawad. 
7. The girl has a full bosom, taliad 
tistaurat. 


4. Root inkas ? he sucked. 
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8. He has grown old, iwashar. 
I grow old, washaragh. 

9. He died, is dead, amit. (So Kab.) 

10. Look! enhi! 

I have not found, war enhégh. 

Have you found my knife? abésar 
eni tenhet ? 

We have found him, nenhét. 
(Prod. Son.) 

We have again found him, (we 
have repeated the finding), no- 
lis tahanait. (Prod. Son.) 

I see, aténhegh. 

Sight, ahanay. 

They see not, war tehinnen. 

Nobody sees anything, war ihinne 
wadem harret. 

I saw nothing, war inhegh harret. 

I look at with. attention, esaga- 
dagh. 

Look before you, sageréhe datak. 

I look at with pleasure, esagra- 
hagh. 

I listen [to thee |, nek asijadanak. 

[ You] do not listen [to us}, war 
hanagh tesjadet. 

I looked around, asanishlamagh. 

Let us look around, sanishla- 
managh. 


me: 


8. In Ghadamsi, usdr, old. 

10. Ben Masa of Ghadames gives then, he 
saw; and ehén?, look ! as Tuareg (Temght). 
Eheni and enehi, according to Barth, are 
transpositions ad libitum ; also two mean- 
ings, see and find, appear. 

11. Kab. isag, he looked at; zseked, 

-he observed. <Asitjadan is for asigadan 
(partic.), attending. Esagrah is a com- 
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12. I feel with my hand, tédishagh. 


Feeling (subst.), tédisha. 


L smell, insarghagh. 

Let me smell (snuff at), disara- 
ghagh. 

I take a snuff, sirighagh. 

I taste, etalaghagh. 

Taste (subst.), talagh. 

I have eaten, ikshégh. 

Give me (what) I-may-eat, ikf- 
ahi awwa-kshégh. 

Lam hungry, ilozagh. 

I have enough, iyawanagh. (So 
Kab.) 

We have enough, naiwen. 

Thou hast enough, tiyiwanat. 

I drink, aswégh. 

Drink! asu! (So Kab.) 

Give me to drink, ikfahi deswagh. 

[ We give you], nikfék. 

19. Thou gobblest, no stopping ! ke 

tenséat, war dikkéra. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
Lf. 


18. 


pound verb, from zsag, he looked, and 
irah, he loved. 

Sanishlam, frequentative from root sha- 
lam, which in Ben Masa’s Ghadamsi is 
izlem, and also yellem, 

12. Idish, he felt ? 

13. Isaregh, he smells (Temght of B. M.). 
If this is a causative form, it implies a 
root, iregh, it has a smell ; = Arabic, rihh, 
But it must not be too easily identified 
with irgha, it burnt. 

14. Yalegh, he tasted; so Ben Masa’s 
Tuareg (Temght). 

15. Ekshe, in Kab. becomes echche. 

18. Jkfa [Arab. it sufficed] is ¢fka of 
Kab, he gave. See 93. 
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20. Hunger kills me [smites me ?), 
inakahe las. 
L kill you, nek inrékay [inghé- 
kay |. 
21. Thirst overpowers me, inrahi fat 
[fad] [or, inghahi, kills me]. 
22. I perspire, orafagh. 
perspiration (subst.), imselha. 
The water-carriers sweat, im- 
sharrogen imsélhesan [ (there 
as) sweat to them. | 
23. Smoking, ubbok. 
I smoke the pipe, rabakagh eben. 
, sasagh ebéni (I drink 
my pipe). 
24. I say, ennégh. (So Kab.) 
You told me, tenahit, [she told it 
to me ? | 
Tell him, annas. 
25. Utterance, asdkel [asdkel ? ]. 
I answer, asokalagh el jawab. 
Answer me, sokalahe el jawab. 
Restore to me my camel, sokalahi 
Amenis eni. 
I restore to you your thing, soka- 
lagh harret enak. 


20. Elsewhere Barth has inakken, they 
beat. (Kab. has nugh, fight thou! engh, 
kill thou! separate verbs). Heb. Naka is 
either smite or slay. 

21. Jnra (in Shilha, he overpowers, con- 
quers, becomes zrna (but see 129.) in 
Kab., and unites the senses superat and 
superest. 

23. The present tense formed by initial 
r or ar is rare in Barth, common in Kabail 
and Shilha. 

25. Isdkal, causative, from ckkal, he 
turned (neuter). Asokel, utterance, is like 
reddere voces for edere. 
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They make them go back, isoka- 
lén-ten. 
fe did not return my salute, war 
hay isokal essalam. 
I replace the sword, esdkalagh 
takoba. 
The copying (of a book), asakal. 
Shut the door, sdkel tefalwat. — 
L shut the door, sokalagh tefal- 
wat. [ Properly, turn the door. | 
26. He does not speak distinctly, ital 
elis enis [he has wrapt (or in- 
volved) his tongue]. 
He rattles [stammers ?], enta 
ahedendan. 
She rattles [stammers ?], teha- 
dendan. 
27. Thou talkest much, ke hek ta- 
kalt. 
I pratile, nek et-hahe takalt. 
28. [ want to whisper, erhégh asim- 
metiktikagh. 
29. [ am eloquent, oradagh. 
Eloquence, erkod [eghrod ?] 
A speech, meggéred. 
He is eloquent, israd elis enis 
[ he made-eloquent his tongue |. 
I praise, egeriddagh. 
He harangues them, imeggéred 
dassen. 


26. Dendan, or tentan, to ring or rattle, 
is Kab. and Arab., and Lat., tinnio. 

27. Takalt is perhaps formed from 
Arabic. Awal (vox), for kul, is the Kabail. 

28. Root tikttk; the m is reciprocal, and 
s causative. 

29. Perhaps from Arabic, ghered, he 
warbled, the guttural suffering obliteration. 
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30. L inquire, esistanagh. 
Ask him the news, sistent fel is- 
alen. (Ar. saal, he asked.) 
31. Seek thou, ummagh | Kab. inag. | 
He sought for, yummagh, ye- 
summagh. 
I seek your advice, nek summa- 


ehekay tanhad. 

32. Give us advice, ager tanha(d ?) 
L advise you, egerakay tanhad. 
Advice, tanhad. 

, takshit [secrecy]. 

IT tell you this secretly, inneghak 
awadagh istakshit. 

We confer between ourselves, 
neger tanhad gerenagh. 

You must not repeat it to any one, 
war tintennit (or war tisellit) 
awadem. 

&3. I will, I like, irhegh. 

IT like, love you, irhékay. 

I like not, wir terhagh [or, wur- 
t-erhagh, I like him not ?] 

34. [ can, edobegh, dobegh. 


32. Ger, throw, cast, in Kab. and'Temght. 
Neger tanhad, we cast advice. In the 
forms summaghekay (81.), egerakay (32.), 
irhekay (33.), yufeké (35.) we see that the 
Tawarek use the nominative kay or ké for 
(thee) the accusative after a verb [re- 
serving the Kabail suffix ak for the dative 
(tibi) ?], and the final gh of the Ist pl. is 
absorbed by &. Thus, irhékay = erhégh- 


kay. 
33. Irha, in Ghad. is ifraé, in Kab. is 


ira. The word is evidently the Berber 
correlative of Arab. ifrahh, he rejoiced ; 
which the Kabail dialect uses side by side 
with tra. 

34. Jdob (he is able) must be inferred. 
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35. We surpass him, nife-t. [So in 
Shilha. | 
This man surpasses you, halis 
wadagh yufeke. 
Lt is better than, yifa. 
36. It is useful, yinfa. [ Arab. yinfa. | 
, ahitenfa.' 
Lt is gone, finished, yimmédi. 
Lt is enough, yiggeda. 
It is suitable, [initieégi ?] 
It is impossible, awar initiégi. 
There is, yilé. 
37. What shall I do? ma diknegh? 
He who makes shoes, wa yekan- 
nen ibushegan. 
We did it, neknit. 
It may be, imokan (ts feasible), 
38. The stars shine forth, itaren ik- 
nan ebarbar. 
This day is very fine, ashel idagh 
tkna téshel déje. 
It is wonderful, takonit. 
39. I have done for thee, egéaghak. 
I have committed sin, egégh 
ébaket. 
They have formed a line, égen 
afod. 
L do | have done ?), iggegh. 
ZI mend a rent, tagagh tikist. 


Hence also, addbib, expert, pl. iddbdben ; 
and a new verb, iddbab, he is expert. 

37. Ken, do thou! fac! (Ben Masa’s 
Temght.) 

38. Ikna, it shone? Jken, he made ? 


39. Aj (¢) is Ghadamsi for do thou ! 
In Shilha, zga, factum est ; in Temght it is 
active, egit. The word seems to be lost in 
KabaiJ. (See etagagh and ig in 47.) 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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Make for me a pretty song, 
egahi anaya ihdsken. [ Prod. 
Son. ahas nigge, ut et facia- 
mus |. 

Thou hast done wrong, tegét tel- 
lébist. 

I have done (a good thing) for 
you, tagaghak. 

Thou hast done me a wrong, 
tagaihi tellébist: [she has done 
me? |. 

Shall I fasten the horse? agyagh 
ais? [| Shall I do the horse ?). 
See 186. 

Ye have put this for me, tegim- 
ahi tetid. 

Do not do this, kissinadi ? 

A good thing, harret ulagen. 

Stand up! ebde [so Kad. and 
Arab. |. 

I halt, stand still, ebdédagh. 

Rise! enker [so Shilha]. 

I rise, enkéragh. 

A rising, tennakrat. 

Sit down, akim [.agim, aghim, 
Kab. | 

T sit down, remain, ekémagh. 

We have remained long, nekkim 
egen. 

Do not stay! ur takkéme. 

I bow, stoop, edunkeagh. 

Lie down! gen [so Kab. |. 

fle lay down, igen. 


40. Yulagen, good, handsome, is _parti- 
cipial ; allied, I think, to yulehe, it suits, it 
is like; in Kab., elhu, be thou good; with 
Venture, z/ha, he was handsome or gocd. 

41. In Kab., enker becomes ekker. 


43. 


44, 


42 Alar in, my side ? 
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Cause the camel to lie! siggen 
ameénis, 

I rest myself, insegh. 

I pass the night, insegh. 
Kab. | 

I lie on the side, insegh s alarin. 

Sitting with bent legs, tinekaraft. 

Sit thou with bent legs, senekaraf- 
fet. 

[He piqueted a camel, ikeraf 
aménis. | 

Sit thou with elbows on knees, asi- 
baket. 

Sitting with elbows on knees, tas- 
bikkit. 

Sit like Egyptian statues, asirte- 
rabarin. 

I lie in bent form, anékimech. 

I lie on the face, abumbéagh. 

The boat is capsised, toraft te- 
bumbay. 

I upset (a boat), subumbéagh. 

I lie outstretched, ezaragach. 

[( The head) is rested, iram- 
magh? | 

I rest the head, eserammaghagh. 

Resting the head, terammeghet. 


[ So 


. Wink to him the eye, enréras tét ; 


enségas tét. 
I twist up my face, asikaniagh 
edymmeéni. 
Blink thou, aunaronagh. 
Blinking, tenironig hat. 


Elsewhere, edis, 


side. 
45. Asikaniagh perhaps means I aim, I 
potnt; as asikken, aiming with a gun. 
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I start up from having a vision, 
éminomawagh. 

I shut my eyes, and have a vision, 
emaunaagh. 

46. Tam sleepy, teneddmagh. 

I doze(d), enuddemagh. 

Sleep, étis, édis (étis). 

He is asleep, itas, idas. 

I want to sleep, irhégh édis. 

Sleep is upon me, ehaihe édis. 

I dreamed, ehorgeagh. 

A dream, tahorgét. 

47. I start up (from a dream), 
iggedagh; eborderit [ebor- 
degh-it ? ]. 

I snore, esakharegh. 

Snoring, asakhadu. 

I breathe, esinfosagh. 

I make a long breath, etagagh 
infas makkoren. 

He put his hands into his arm- 
pits, ig ifasenis dag tidardagh 
enis. 

48. Go thou! mus: sikel. 

I go [went ?], egeléagh. 

—— [travelled ?] esdkalagh. 

A traveller, amasokal. 

I walk, ergashagh. 


46. In Kab., nuddam, slumber, and ?tes, 
sleep ; yurga, he dreamed, tergit, a dream, 
térgit (or tergh-it ?), a coal. 

47. Iggedagh is, I flew (214.), I leapt. 
Infus is probably imported from Arabic. 

48. Mis, move thou. For in Delaporte 
I find itemmusu, s’agite; asemmusegh, je 
remue. In the Prod. Son, mus = semm, 
to name or call. The root sh-rgsh seems 
to me formed from rgsh. So sh-krsh from 
krsh; the last radical being prefixed. 
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Let him go! éyit errégesh ! 
I take a ride, ushirgéshagh. 
49.I go on horseback, egeléagh 
nayagh. . 

He rides, etinne(y). 

Mount ye! anniyet! 

Cattle for riding, innemenniyen. 

50. I go sporting, egeléagh ahuyye. 

A sportsman, amahayen (plur. ?). 

I go by water, esakalagh dar 
eghirréu [Z travel by the 
river |. 

I go by land, elilagh esalim ;_per- 
haps, I follow by the shore 
(asarim in vocab., but alim in 
224.), 

Following, alilen. (105. 201.) 

Straight, isellilet. 

Even, fiat, selilen, nesauel. 

Free, alil. 

Freed, nellil. 

51. 1 come, asagh. 
I arrive, usségh. 


—, watagh, wadagh. 

We are arrived, newat. 

Come! iyu! (Tad.); 
(Awelm.) 


mellit. 


49. Inay, he rides, is the root suggested 
by the above, and is confirmed by amnay, 
a rider, in Delaporte and Venture. In a 
passage of Zwawa (Kabail) in De Slane, 
inig seems to me to mean he rode. Are 
nayagh and etinnegh two forms of the pre- 
sent? Or is nayagh, I rode? In 62., 
néyagh, I ride. 

51. In Kab., yasa, he came; usigh, I am 


come. Here, asagh and ussigh might seem 
different in tense. Jwwat, in Kab., he 
approached. : 
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52. We went [we passed |, nikka. 
The ball passed his head, tesawe 
toke eghaf enis. 
I wish to go, irhéch tikaut. 
LT flee, shun, egewuatagh. 
He fled, igéwat. 
53. I go in, enter, eggishagh. 
Come in to the tent! 
ehen ! 
The rain enters the tent, aman 
éskaran dar ehen. 
He went up and down, imgha. 
He went down, imki (in 209.). 
I go about, tamaghagh. 
, kelin falannagh. 
o4. Igo out [ went out], ebarberagh. 
The stars shine out, itaren iknan 
ebarbar. 
The moon comes out, ayor ibar- 
bar. 
I come out of the boat, tabar- 
baragh toraft. 
Set them loose! simbara! 


eggish 


52. Ikka, he passed, he went; Kab. and 
Shil.: arigh dakagh, I wish to go, Temght 
of Ben Misa. 

53. Eskdran, in Kab., “doing,” faciens. 
Imagha, he went up (Kab.); he went 
down (Ben Misa’s Temght); he went up 
and down (UDelaporte’s Shilha); and 
here. 

54. Barbar, extra, might seem a forma- 
tive from Arab. barra; but the native root 
is ebru in Kabail, which exists side by 
side with barra. There is zbra, dimisit, 
repudiavit; inebran, repudium; aberru, 
manumissio ; znnabra, emisit (?); sinabra, 
perhaps the same as simbara above. 

55. Oshal is uzal of Kab., correlative to 
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55. Run! hasten! oshal, figgedigdig, 
akkéra fedigdig. 

L run, oshalagh, olékwualégh. 
Come back | to me | quick! kalahi 
shik. 

I return, come back, ekalagh [kal- 
ahi, ekalagh (?). So Kab., 
ikkal, he turned himself. See 
25. above |. 

Come near! ahaz! 
L approach, ahézagh. 
. He started early, inshaya. 
You start early, tinshayat, 
(subst.) tanshit. 
I start early, ismargirégh. 
inshégh semmut [semmit, 
cold, fresh ?]. 
Early to-morrow, ashikken sem- 
mut. 
I start in the afternoon, eduégh, 
(subst.) taduit. 
I wish to start late, erhégh té- 
duit. 

57. You start to-morrow morning 
JSrom Timbuktu, ke tinshayat 
ashikke dag Timbutku. 

You pass the heat in Kabara, 
tekélét te Kabariten [you 
broil]. 


‘ujel of Arabic. Lehkwual is like leklek (to 
trot) of Arabic, for which we have hkelkel 
in Kab. Shik is zik of Kab. 

57. Ikéla is here ikéla, Arabic kala, he 
broiled. Brosselet gives as Kab. eklu, broil 
thou; perhaps a root common to both 
languages. Ekkel is the imperative for 
Turn yourself. In fact, to turn and to 
roast may be modifications of one root. 
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You start in the afternoon from 
Kabara, ke teduét dag te Ka- 
baraten. 

You lodge in Lenga, temendagh 
Lenga. 

We pass the heat, nikkéla [we 
broil}. 

Where do we pass the heat to- 
day? indegh dihau demade 
nikkel ashel idagh ? 

58. We lodge for the night, nemen- 
dagh. 

I pass the night (I rest), insegh 
(42.). 

Where (is it) that we shall rest 
this night, endeg diha dihennas 
ehad idagh? [read dinen- 
nas ? | 

59. Thou dost not keep the path, war 
toéherit. [Qu. from Turco- 
Arab., doghere, straight ? | 

I lose my way, ebebahi eberik. 

He has lost his way, ebehas ebe- 
rék [ fefellit eum via]. 


58. Edag or edagh, a place: (edeg tyen, 

one place ; annagh edak? what place ?) 
Daj, house with yard in Ghadamsi, which 
= Arab dar. JIdegh, he dwelt? (Irhan 
adedekken Bosebango, they want to dwell 
at Bosebango) To this root I am dis- 
posed to refer emendagh. Izdegh, he dwelt, 
is the Kabail. 

Ehad, night, must be ehad. It is efad of 
Ghadamsi, eghed of Wadreagh, yied of Dela- 
porte, yit of Hamed, &c. Tegitin the Tuareg 
(Temght) of Hodgson. ‘The root is seen 


in Arab. \bé, obscura fuit nox. 

59. Yoher, he has kept the track? 
Eberik, rcad, is Temght of Ben Misa ; in 
Kab. ebrid, in Arab. derb, 
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[Ibahe, it misleads; zbehe, it 
misled ?] 

False, baho. 

Liar, wambaho. 

Renowned, anesbaho | boasted of 
extravagantly ? |. 

He has found his way, enta ig- 
géro abarraka. 

I am tired, ildashagh. 

Weariness, ilidish. 

I am very tired, ildashagh hal- 
len hillen. 

My bones are shattered, nek ta- 
taktarau eghasannini. 

Exhaustion, temankit. 

I repose, ekémagh dissun. 

adehagegh fessagh. - 

Let us repose a little, nehaget 
andurren. 

I ride a horse, néyagh ais. (49.) 

I dismount, ezobegh. (66.) 

Dismount ye, zobet. 

I make the camel le down, esig- 
ganagh aménis. 
Make thy camel lie, siggen aménis 

innek. 


60. 


oF 


62. 


60. Iggera (Igra), it lighted upon, is 
surely Arabic jera. The © in iggéro may 
even be the Arabic pronoun him, [? H.B.] 

Tataktarau seems akin to karrau or 
kaurau, to be torn, ¢ being inserted as in 
the Arabic 8th form, not a Berber practice. 
The root is not unlike zarau; see below. 

61. Temankit. Compare War ttemana- 
hit, lest it hurt (him). Perhaps from naka. 
Dissun, my side ? Edis, side; unt, eni, of me. 

62. Z6b in this sense is found in Brosse- 
lard; but the Kabail and Shilha for it is 
uguz, ukuz, eggiz. See ged, goz in 70., and 
oftencr k6z in 99. 
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I drive my horse on, egedémmegh | 65. Do we cross in a boat? nisger 


aisin. 

63. L go fast, égelegh shik. 

I make my horse trot, eshisheri- 
wuegh aisin. 

I keep back my horse, esamasi- 
nagh aisin. 

I make him gallop, etegeriwuegh 
aisin. 

I take a ride, ushirgeshagh; ad- 
summoromaragh. 

64. I will go into a boat, erhégh 
ogish-n-téraft [I desire the 
entering of a boat. 

I entered a boat, egishagh toraft. 

I get on the sand, tarasanagh ta- 
méllelt. 

We have got on the sand, uran- 
nar-n-akal. 

I disembark, tabarbaragh toraft. 


Egedemmegh, perhaps (Arab. Qedem) I 
cause to go in front. 

Aisin, for ais-ini (see end of 65.), is only 
a clipt pronunciation. 

63. Eshisheriwuégh, etegeriwuegh, seem 
to show wuégh as marking the Ist person 
of a causative verb, when the root ends in 
au. MShisherau, perhaps, denotes frequent- 
ative alternative movement, nearly as she- 
resherau, to work the pump-handle. 

Esdmdasan, causative, from amdsan ? 

Ettegeriwuegh (I set loose?) has et to 
mark present tense. I make the root 
igherau, it is easy : whence egheraugh, I am 
easier, yeherowen, easy; tharowen, spa- 
cious. 

Adsummorémaragh seems to be a cau- 
sative from a frequentative root mormor. 
Ad marks present time. 

64. Tardsinagh (from yardsan,) he 


is toraft ? 

Or have we to go on foot? mér 
essi sidarannanagh ? 

I cross a river, isgeragh. 

I ford a river, nek yer teawent. 

Take my horse through the river, 
kuletahi aiseni. 

.I pass a town, kayetannagh. 

Shall we sleep in Kabara, or 
pass it? awak nemendagh e 
Kabaraten, mer nokaitenit ? 

L alight (and take quarters) at 
the house of a certain man, 
ezubbegh ror halis iyen. 

L climb down, nek azibbegh. 

Mohammed E? sghir [probably 2] 
will lodge with El Bakay, 
Mohammed essghir kodosen 
azubbet ror El Bakay. 

67. 1 change my dwelling, ehonagh. 


touched ? he grazed ? 
aground. 

65. ssi may seem to be the Latin num, 
an, as zs in Delaporte’s Kabail. 

Isger is izger in Kabail, perhaps more 
correct. 

Yer may seem to be for yegh, first per- 
son of a verb, so as to mean “I keep the 
ford” (teawent is a ford); but eyyi, in 
Barth, means let, leave, being the Kabail 
Epi. 

Kulet, plural, from root kul? Compare 
tkel, he marched: or is ¢ radical? 

66. Ihkdyetan, he passed. Compare zkka, 
52., and yukaine, 147. 

Awak, Latin “ utrum?” Mer, “an.” 

Imendagh, he lodged? See 58. 

67. Yehon, he encamps? moved his 
(Ehe, ehan, a tent.) Jjéénit and 


Tursar (211.), ran 


camp ? 
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The Tademékket have trans- 
ferred their encampments at 
Gundam to Bosebango, Tade- 
mekket ijdénit ahdénenit ror 
Gundam, irhan  adedekken 
Bosebango. 
68. I swim, shafagh. 

Do you understand swimming ? 

ke tezay elishaf ? 
69. I dance, dellillagh. 

I play, edellagh. 

He understands dancing extreme- 
ly well, issan dellul yulaghen 
hullen. 

70. I spring, tagédagh. 

I spring over a ditch, agédéregh 
atéras atukkek. 

He jumped down from his camel, 
egedarit fel tarik. [ Fel is 
upon: down must be in the 
verb. ] 


ahénenit seem two verbs of same tense? 
enit, marks 3rd pl. fem. 

Adedekken =adedeghghen? See 58. 

68. El-ishaf. If el is here the Arabic 
article, shaf ought to be imported Arabic. 
Golius has za@f, explicuit alas ac caudam; 
which easily becomes natavit. Ke tezay= 
tezayt, it seems. In 89., ezay=esan, he 
understooa. 

69. Kab., zullel, to pirouette. In Shilha, 
adilulan, teaching, is from Arab. dell, a 
different root. 

70. Tdgedagh (also), I fly; igged, he 
flew; see 47. Egedarit and agédéregh are 
from another verb, igeder, or even ider, if 
ag here marks tense. Ider, he came down, 
as in Kab. iter. 

Ateras = Ader-as ? 

Atukkék, a ditch. 
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71. I climb up (a mountain, a tree), 
tewinagh (adar, ehishk). 

I limp (sink down ?], agozeagh. 

I get down? agozeagh. 

The thief climbed up the house in 
the night, and dropt into the 
middle of it, amakirad awen 
tarasham das ehad, atarakat 
dar amasenis. 

I fall, noda(gh) (see 104.), nis- 
trekegh. 

He fell, isétrek, atarakatet. 

I threw down, satarakegh. 

I trip, stumble, terselladagh, nek 
agértataf. 

TI slide down, nek abtirzazawerit. 
[See eborderit in 47. ] 

I strip my hand of skin, aze- 
lébbegh. 

L limp, ehiagagh. 

That camel limps with his right 
foot, amenis wadagh éhiak s 
adar-n-arél. 

I sing, nek egananasehak. 

Do the Tawdrek sing? Imé- 
shaghe igananasehak ? 


72. 


73. 


71. Iwwen, Ghad., he went up; and 
Kab., thasawint, an eminence. Auen here= 
Twwen. 

Das? some preposition. 

Altarak, drop ; tsatarak, he threw down, 
let drop ; yet isétrek neuter verb. 

72. Irsellad, he struck the foot against. 

Ayégh tatuf, I have made a catching. 

Adar-n-arél, foot of the right. 

73. Asthak =azéghak=aghézak by trans- 
position ; a song, orsinging ? Also anaya, 
asong. In nek eganan we must see the 
participle iganan, canens; but eganan is 
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They are very fond of singing, 
irhanne adigéréshen tarezék 
hullen. 

They have their peculiar songs, 
entenet lan tarezék imanne- 
sen. 

Sing me a nice song, auiyahi 
asahak ihosken; egahe anaya 
ihdsken. 

. I laugh, dazagh, tedazagh. 

Thou laughest too loud, ke hik ta- 
dis lebaset [tu, est tibi risus 
pravus |. 

Much laughing is not becoming, 
tadasit tegét war tawége. 

I smile, asibaksagh. 

A smile, tibeksit. 

I cry out, egerégh [egherégh ]. 

[I] moan, tenétékeét, tehénéfét. 

I weep, halagh. 


75. 


canunt: for eghannan ? the root is Arabic, 
ghann. 

Turezéh, tarezzek =taghezeék. 

Irhdnne = irhan, they love; see 33. 

Lan, there were? = ellan. 

Adigereshen implies igeresh, he recited ? 
Compare gher; and ghered, warble, as 
Arabic. 

74, Yedez, he laughed (B. M.’s Temght). 

Tadiz, tddazit, laughter. 

Lebaset must be feminine for lebdsent, 
from ilabdsen, bad. 

Tegét for tegent, fem., from egen, much. 
But, in 39, tegét, thou hast done. 

Wége also seems to be a root (compare 
Arab. wejeh,—qu. spectabilis est) for decuit. 
Hence fem. tauége; and war initiegi, it 
cannot be, (it will not do). 

75. Gher (here as in Kab.), is to call, to 
cry, to read; uniting Hebrew Aara, call, 
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Why do you weep ? mefel tehalit? 
mas halit ? 

Do not weep, war telhét. 

76. Lam silent, esdsanagh. 

Be silent, sitisin. 

77. Lam sorry, nek ezenesjumo. 

I [?] am vexed, igrawent nis- 
gam. 

Do not be vexed, ease your mind 
[lift up your heart ?], suli ul- 
hinnek. 

78.I do not dissemble, isakanagh 
imani [I show myself |. 

[ He dissembles |, war sékéne iman- 
nis. 

You dissemble, tesirmaraday. 

I am content, I allow, permit, 
ekebélagh. (Arab., Kab.) 

79. I trust, efelasegh. 

Confidence, tefélist, tifillas. 


and Arabic kara, read. The & is often 
found for gh ; Hodgson says, wrongly. 

Thal, he weeps; compare Heb. and Ar. 
hallel, and Engl. wail. In Delaporte’s 
Shilha, allan, weeping, isillan, causing to 
weep ; A omitted. 

76. In Kab. susim, be silent. Compare 
Arab. samat, siluit; samm, obturavit, os 
repressit. 

77. Anesgum, or rather anezgum, seems 
to mean sorrow (as in Kab.); but for the 
verb nothing nearer appears than Arab. 
hazan, of which I have thought it an in- 
verted corruption. Nek ezenesjumo, for 
nek es enezgum-o, I (am) in my sorrow ? 

Igrau-ent, see 60. 

Suli, in Kab., lift up, cause to rise. 

Ulhi, heart (Kab. uli), Arab. kalb, Heb. 
lib, display the same elements, though in 
disguise. 
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He confided (in African Arabic), 
falash (seems to be the same 
root ). 

I am merry, nek elléwe. 

80. I pity him, nek egéras [egéghas ? | 
tehanit. 

I do not pity him, urhas ger 
[gegh? ] tehanit. 

fTave mercy on me, adenahi te- 
hanit. 

Iam angry etkaragh, 

(Satan has om bee ahe Eb- 
tered me), lis. 

Why are you angry with me? mas 
ke, téjés falé (or felahi) atkar. 

81. He dishonoured him before all 
the world, tezémit dedésin idi- 
net rurret. 

TI slight you, tézémegh fellek, nek 
tezémikay. 

[ Slight, dishonour ], tisémit. 


79. Ellewegh, I am merry. Elsewhere, 
illewen, they were merry. Teslauitt, letifi- 
casti. Olewet, happy; oléa, fem. tolia, 
wide, spacious; qu. laxus, lagus, liber 
Also frequentative, liieliie, it was let go? 
See 97. 

80. Tehanit would recall Heb. and Arab. 
hann. 

Eger, ger, perhaps for egegh, I make, 

Aden-ahi, spread over me ? 

Etkar, athar, should be etkakh, or rather 
ethan, atkah, but the Tawarek cannot 
sound h. It is Kab. echehah, Arab. ajjah. 
But ethar means “full;” Kab. echchur. 
See 103. 

Tejés =tegesh, enters? 

81. Tesémegh, tezémegh. Root, ezem (de- 
ficiency, Kab.?). Jzem, he slighted ; ite- 
zem, he slights. D edés in-, at side of ? 
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He has dishonoured me, enta te-- 
zémahi. 

I fear, eksddagh. 

Do not fear, ur teksok [teksod]. 

Do not tremble, ur termaga. 

Thou art impatient, unsteady, 
ke termadet. 

I hide myself, efaragh imani; 
bikegh imani; esiddakik. 

I cover my face with my hands, 
haragh idémin. 

. I take care, ugasagh. 

Beware of that man, ehéwet 
halis wadagh, agas-n-niet. 
He is of a treacherous disposition, 

eradar (eghadar ?). 
I do not care, war ekolagh. 
Take care of the luggage, agis 
ilalen. 
LI wait for you, ezédargh fillek. 
Wait for him, zedar filles. 
malarén ? 
He is impatient, enta war izédar. 


83. 


Termaga : but terimmek, anxiety (with k), 
and termddet (with d) In Kab. ergigi, 
tremble. 

Esiddakik (-kigh ? -ghigh?). From sz- 
deris (sideghis ?), “ secretly,” we might lay 
down sidegh, as the root. But ised eghaf 
nis, “he hides his head,” gives us simply 
ised, he hides, and estddakik, I hide thee. 

Idemin, perhaps, is dual, Two cheeks ; 
Barth has idémdwen (139.) for faces, pl. : 
root udem, cheek, face, Kab. 

82. Ehewet = egewet, of 52. “shun.” 

Niet? [In Delaporte’s Shilha the word 
means “even,” méme. | 

Tkél, he cares. Compare the Hausa 
verb hula, to care, in the Rev. Mr. Schén’s 
vocabulary, and eull in 104. 
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84. I recall to mind (my friends), 
nek esimmiktaghét imaraweni. 
I am not thinking at all, war 
inéhi Abélu. (Thought does 
not find me ?) 
I remember, nek esimmestya- 
kal (?) or kagh (?) 
85. I have forgotten, etuagh. 
Thou hast forgotten, tetuat. 
Forgetfulness, tatat. 
I am accustomed to 
esilmadarak isul-n- 
I am accustomed to smoke much, 
nek eshuaragh almeddak tese- 
sén taba [ cept discam haustum 
tobacci |. 
TI teach you, nek esalmadakay. 
86. I know, sanagh. 
I do not know, ur essanagh. 


, nek 


84. Iktha, cogitavit, seems to be the 
Kab. root. Hence imekthi, secum repu- 
tavit ; and here, zsimmiti, the causative. 

Imarau-eni, my friends? my sorrows? 
Elsewhere immerauen, mutual weeping : 
root, ru, sobbing, Kab. But imidauent, my 
friends (Prod. Son) ; midi, a friend. 

Esimmestyakagh, suggests a root, suyak 
or uyak; but esimmestiyaghak (I remember 
thee) a root suya. Both are strange to me. 

85. Jtu, he forgot, Kab. 

Ilmed (Arab. and Heb.), he learned ; 
isilmed, he taught ; here, he learned. 

Esilmaddrak has a syllable too much; 
read esilmadagh. Then, akisul or ist! means 
custom ? 

Almeddak = Almeddagh, (ut) discam. 

Ishuar is for Kab. izwar, he began. So 
teshuar torau, incipit pariat = parturit. 

Tesés en taba; én is the prep. “of?” 
87. E:gerah, understand thou? So agru- 
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Do you not know ? ke war tessi- 
nat ? 

I am puzzled, nek amdéggég. 

87. I understand, egerahagh. 

I have not understood what 
you said, war egerahagh meg- 
gerit. 

I understand a little Tarkiye, 
egerahagh andurren da Tema- 
shight. 

I cannot speak it, war dobegh 
assokel enis. 

88. Lam learning Tarkiye, etataragh 
almud en Temashight [peto 
doctrinam |. 

I know the Kurdn by heart, ik- 
fasagh el Kuran; etafagh. 


het, science. It seems to be a pure native 
root, as zsen, he knew. 

Meggerit is explained by Barth as me 
gerit=me gherit ; or, rather, me teghrit, what 
thou hast called out. Meggered (me- 
ghered) is a harangue. See 29. 

Da, not certain Temashight, as Iméshaghe, 
for Kab. Temazight, Imézagh. 

Assohel; see 25. 

88. Itar, petiit. In Kab. I know only 
the causative isuthar, petiit, which is com- 
mon. De Slane, in a Berber (Shilha ?) 
poem has zdder and iter; viz. iwellik idder- 
nin, toi que l’on implore (tots ce Atcoopeé- 
vos ?); and win itran, he who wishes 
(6 &ntav), 

Ikfas is corrupt Arabic. Hafiz, aim, 

Etafagh, I have caught or held fast, 
often has w, as though wataf were the root. 


It is Arab. Cab, whether native or im- 


ported. Common in Kab, 
etaf in 208, 


See another 
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89. Teach me Tefinaghen, agimék- 
kahe Tefinaghen. 

I acquaint, inform you, elaré- 
ghak. 

I read, nek raragh [ gharagh }. 

Read, tégéri [| téghéri |. 

I have read with the most learned 
of the Kelissuk, nek egérék ror 
el fakkiren Kelisstk ezay 
(esan) tégéri hullen. 

90. I write, katabagh. (Arab.) 

Written, iktab. 

I count, esedanagh. 

Counted, isédan. 

Are these cowries counted, or 
not? timgel idagh isédanen, 
mer war isédanen ? 

What is the name of this in 
Tarkiye ? wadagh, innagh is- 
mennis se Temashight ? 

Your name? isménnek ? 

91.7 pray, umadagh. [From Arab. 
amad, which degenerated from 
the idea of confirming into the 
ecclesiastical baptizing. | 


89. Agineh, teach thou ? 

Ilar, he informed? Jlagh? compare 
Ar. lagha, locutus fuit. 

Ezay, peritus fuit ; as appears by com- 
paring this with 68. san is isan, scivit, 
as in 86. The verb should be plural here ? 
Egerek=eghéregh; and the vowel of the 
penultimate distinguishes the past tense 
from gharagh, present tense. 

91. Tesymdet belongs to an important 
root, iméda, it is finished (36.); imda in 
Delaporte’s Shilha. Barth has ejumddade, 
(the nights) are passed Causative, istmda, 
he ended. Also zmende [=imemde ?], (our 
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Have you finished your prayer ? 
ke tesymdet timadénnek ? 
92.(L) fold (my) hands [ fingers], 

asimmékeris isikkaden. 

Fold ye your hands, simmekeris- 
sit isikkadenawen. 

I fast, ezimagh. [ Arab. sém. | 

Are you fasting ? ke tazomet ? 

I have had, once I had, kala ille. 
| Kala, once upon a time; ille, 
there was? rorz or ghort seems 
wanting. | 

I have not, war ror ille [read, 
war rori ille). 

I have nothing to eat, war ikté- 
fagh akshegh [mon  sufficio 
(quod) edam]. 

I add, give more, esewadagh. 

Add to me a little, sewadahi an- 
darren. 

I arrive, wadagh [watagh]. 

We are arrived, nuat [newat ]. 

( Lhe cold) decreases, efenas. 

I lessen, nek afenis-tennet (?). 

(of fiuids), esodébaragh. 


93. 


oe. 


food) is finished, gone. See further under 
103. 

93. Kala, une fois; Kab. thekhilt ; Shilha, 
wal. 

Iktefa, seems to be the Arabic 8th form, 
from kefa, and not to be connected with 
tkfa, he gave, unless this is itself only a 
corruption of the Arabic verb. 

94, Sewad [sewat] seems to me the cau- 
sative of iwat, a root common in Kab, 
Thus iwat, accessit ; isewat, addidit. 

Andurren, a little, combined with ma- 
druin, small, gives a root dru. In Kab., 
edrus, a little. The s must once have been 
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95. Bring me something, auyohéét | 97. I hold fast, etafagh. 


harret. 

LT bring it to you, waueghakit. 

I leave, let, nek oyagh. 

Let him go (walk), eyit érrégesh. 

96.1 set free a slave, sidderfagh 
dkeli. 

A freed slave, akéli néllil. 

A freedman, adérif. 

I divorce a woman, ezimmizeagh 
tamate. 

I marry, itidibonagh. 

He has divorced his former wife, 
izimmaze hannis, tadagh roris 
tille [que et erat]. 

(And) has married a young girl, 
awe taliad andarret. (On awe, 
see 95.) 


a pronoun: edrus, a little of it. See also 
endurret, in 96., for young. 

95. In Kab., awid, bring to me hither; 
yuwi, he brought, led.* Auyohi must be 
formed of auwi, bring; ahi, to me. In 96., 
awe (=yuwr) duxit, for married. 

Oyagh is a different verb, imperative. 

Eyyi, let, leave; in Kab., ejji. 

96. NNéllil, freed, from alil, free. A root 
of very like sound is in 105., and another 
in 50. Jzimiz; see in 81, izem, he dis- 
honoured. 

Hannis, wife, and halis, man, are pecu- 
liar to Temght. [Qu. halis, a “fellow ;” 
hannis, “his mate ?”] 

Taliad, lass; iliad, lad, are very like 
Arab. welad, son, which in Temght also 
appears as abarad. 


97. Sellueluer? But see 79. 


* In Prod. Son, tauyem, tulistis ; akauyet, agite 
ferte! Elwuayamas,[read etwuayamas ?], educatis ei. 


We take [lay hold of |, nuttef. 
Catch it, hold it, dttuft. (See 88.) 
Hold fast the cord, atef irriwi. 
Let go the cord, selluelie frriwi. 
LI let go, selluelteragh. 

Pluck off, ekas. 

I take off, pluck, ekasagh. 

Raise, take away, [tolle!] atkal. 

I carry off; atkalagh. 

I put the load on the camel, ota- 
gergh ilalen fel 4ménis; nek 
etajejjegh ilalen. 

[He heaped things upon him], 
egag fellas ilalen. 

99. I take the load ( from the camel), 

etakozagh iladlen; 
ilalen (fel aménis). 


98. 


ezozebagh 


98. There are four roots in Kab. with 
the radicals ks: (1.) Ekkes, aufer, exue ; 
tkhes, exuit. (2.) Eks, pasce (pecus) ; iksa, 
pavit; ikes, pascit. (3.) Ihkes, pupugit, 
momordit (serpens). (4.) Eksu, plica ; 
tksa, plicuit ; ikessu, plicat. To the 3rd I 
refer Delaporte’s confregit arbores ventus. 
I have tried to resolve (2.) and (3.) into 
vulsit, carpsit. See also iks in 167.; ekos, 
213. 

Atkal at first seems to be the Arabic 
thaqal; but Ben Misa spells it with simple 
k,not &. Yet atkél, government. 

In Ghad. jeyay means laden. We have 
here a root gag, yak or gagh, meaning to 
heap or load; frequentative, jejegh. Otda- 
gergh is present tense (for otageghagh ?), and 
etajejjegh apparently the frequentative. 

99. Etakozagh might seem to mean, “TI 
come down,” but it is here causative: as 
ezézebagh for esdézebagh, because (I sup- 
pose) s becomes z through the proximity of 
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I put on the (horse’s) saddle, nek 
ekéral alakif; nek esewaragh 
alakif. 

Put the saddle on, star elakif. 

I take the saddle off; ekissagh 
elakif. (98.) 

100. I seek, look for, étaragh. (88.) 

What do you look for? ma te- 
turret ? 

Search well, ummagh hullen. 
(31.) 

I entreat, beg, etaragh [ another 
form of the present, for eté- 
taragh ? |. 

101. I send, esdkegh. 

I call for, agaragh [agheragh? | 

Call him, agéret [agherét ? | 

I show, esekénagh [ point. out]. 

Show me the road, sekenahi 
abarraka. 

I do not show you, nek war ese- 
kenaghak. 


the other z. 
named in 62. 

Fel (upon) is used both of taking down 
and putting up. 

Ekeralagh? ekeral, gird ? In 160. ireled, 
he girded, which perhaps should be 
igheled. 

Sewar, put on; and et-awaragh, I col- 
lect (102.), seem to be akin. But see 
owar, in 113. 

101. Lsdka, he sends, is possibly the cau- 
sative of cha, he passed ; fem. toka. 

War esekenaghak. Here, as in 105., the 
power of war to attract the accus. pron. is 
neglected. Elsewhere, as in 106., 129, we 
have the Kabail or normal order. 

102. Imokas is the only instance I have 


The roots kéz, gdz, zob are 
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102. I collect, etawaragh. 

I hid | stored up? | etwaragh. 

I cover (my face with my hands), 
haragh. 

[We met there? ], 
dis. 

Where did ye meet him? kawe- 
nit édagh atamékasem roris ? 
[ Vos, quo loco convenistis ad 
eum ? | 

The people gather in one place, 


nemokas 


idinet yemdkasen s edeg 
iyen. 
103. The market is full, ewtet yét- 
kar. 
The people go asunder, idinet 
ibbeda. 
The tribe is scattered, tausit 
tesimande. 
104. I [we?] salute you, nigerak es 
salam. 


Salute him, agéras es salam. 


observed of s and r interchanging. In 
Brozselard we read imugger and imigger, 
convenit. In Delaporte the g becomes &. 
There is also in Kabail imger, he reaped, 
and imger, it was thrown; passive, from 
ger. 

103. Elsewhere, asimande, with a torn 
dress; ¢émminde (the tribe) is extirpated : 
ezzud immende, our provisions are gone. 
These three suggest that tearing and rend- 
ing are the essence of a root imende. But 
as this word means (the food) zs finished, 
(see 91.), possibly all belong to the root 
iméda, 36. 

104, Ager-as; either “ throw salute,” 
from ger, or “cry oué salute,” from gher; 
aghéras. See 101. 
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I seize your hand, atafagh afos 
enik. 

LI embrace him, ekilléghas. 

fe fell on his neck, and kissed 
him, yudar fel erinnis ahasi 
timullut. 

LI embrace his knees, (and) hiss 
them, nekodégh fel fadénnis, 
ahasen e timuallut. 

A kiss, tamolit [tamdlirt: ta- 
molight ? ]. 

I kiss, emoléragh [emdlé- 
ghagh ?]. 

I follow thee, nek elkamakay. 

Follow him, elkemt. 

I obey or follow, nek elilal [eli- 
lagh ]. 

Does El Khadir obey the orders 
of Alkuttabu2? El) Khadir 
elil Alkuttabu ? 

He does not obey him, war yil- 
kémit. 7 

I refuse to submit to thee, nek 
ugaraghak sérhu. 


105. 


Ekull, cherish thou? See ekdl in 82. 
Different are zkel (?), he marched, iggel, he 
turned aside, igla, he broiled: roots liable 
to confusion. Also hilet in 65. 

Odégh, I fall? nddagh, we fall (71.), 
war tidu, lest thou fall; if to be so written 
denote a root. Jdu (compare dau, under.) 
But if tidu is untrustworthy, adar, or rather 
atar, is the root; in Kab. to go down. 

Faden (ifaden ?) pl. of afod, knee ? 

Aha-sen. Aha=Aga of 39? 

Imdler (imélegh), he kisses ? 

105. Elkem in Kab. “arrive.” Qu. may 
ilkem, “ pertinuit,” explain the double use ? 


ool 


That tribe has revolted against 
their chief, tausit tadagh (tin- 
degh) irhét amanOokal nissen. 

106. Help me! dehelahi. 

I help you, edehelaghak. 

107. Make place | for me], shinké- 
shin félle. 
108. I honour you, esimgharaghak. 

He has not honoured me, warhi 
isimghar. ‘ 

109. I bear witness to you, egehi- 
chak. 

Bear me testimony, gehahi. 

I swear, ehadagh [I swore? |. 

I swear, ohadagh. 

Iswear falsely, ehadagh-s-baho. 

He swore falsely, yehad-s-baho. 


Serhu, victory, primacy. Yugar (Shilha 
and Kab.) “it exceeds,’ and so once (I 
think) in Barth. Thus ugaraghak serhu may 
seem to mean “ supero tibi preestantiam.” 

Irhét. Barth suspects it should be “ war 
irhet,” loves not. Final ¢ is then useless. 
May not ¢ be radical, and ivhat mean de- 
jecit, excussit ? 

Amanokal, chief. Tinmokolen, they in- 
vest their chief, 125. Atkél, government 


(spelt es by Ben Misa). These words, 


with the term “ kél,’”’ seem peculiar to Tema- 
shight. 

106. Idéhel, he helped ? 

108. Jstmghar (he made great), as in Kab. 
is from the root mekkur, great; the k be- 
coming gh in the causative, as in some 
other verbs. 

109. Geh, “ testify thou,” shows the root of 
the Kab. inige(h), a witness ; in Shilha also 
engr, 
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I make peace between them, 
eténagh tinaharen [JI speak 
goodness ? protection ? |. 

110. I go to law, esherragh. (Arab.) 

, nek amisten. 

I overcome you at law, irné- 
ghak se sheriat. 

Lam cast in a suit, etiwarnagh; 
(the money is lost), éhéri in- 


ekshe. 
111. I praise, egeriddagh. 
(thee?), nek  elaka- 
dakay. 
I praise God, gidér Mesi [g6- 
dégh ?]. 


I promise to you safe conduct ; 
I engage to you my faith, 
egishérak alkawel. 

I will not betray (you), war 
ighadaragh. 


Tindhirén is explained by Barth as 
“ protection ” and also “goodness.” Com- 
bine it with ehéri, wealth, and perhaps 
with Arab. kheir, good, since khir is common 
in Kab. 

110. Irna (Kab.), superavit, irnu, su- 
perfuit ; two verbs which are hard to keep 
separate. (Jrna in Venture is, il triomphe.) 
Here we have active and passive, irnégh, 
superari, etiwarnagh, superatus sum. See 
the preliminary remarks. 

Inekshe, strictly, I think, “is eaten ;” 
a sort of Niphal passive, from ekshe. 

111. On egerid (egherid?), see 29. 

Elakdddkay, from ilakad? 

Egisherak, or egishegh-ak? 1 enter to 
thee. 

Alkawel is corrupt Arabic. 
is Arabic, 

Irkshed seems a mistake for ighshen (a 


Ghadar also 
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I break faith (with thee), nek 
irkshédak alkawel. 

He has broken faith (with me), 
enta irkshedahi alkawel: ar- 
zar da alkawel. 

112. [have made him confess by some 
means or other, nek esleakak 
estiwit tézar alaretahi gaway 
Okar. 

I deny, odelagh. 

(I refuse to you ?), nek odéla- 
kay, odélagh el khér innek. 

I refuse to you, nek endarakay. 

I punish you, nek akazibakay. 

He has refused (to) me, inda- 
rahi. 

[ He refused to me speech con- 
cerning it?|, indarahi meg- 
gered sirs. 

113. Pardon me! enshahi. 

I pardon you, enshaghak. 

Pardon me, O Lord! e Mesi, 
takfut felle. 

Ransom him, sokalas téffédaut 
enis. 


participial form), “ deceiving” (see 115.), 
from Arabic ghesh, decepit. 

Arzar : irza, he broke. 

112. Yodel, he denied ? 

Indar, he refused. So 218. 

Azab, seems to be Arab. adab, torment : 
but what is ak before it? Does k replace 
lost ain ? 

113. Insha, he pardoned, recalls Arab. 
nesa, he forgot. ; 

Takfut, “thou hast forgiven,” as from 
akfu. The k is a corruption of ain, from 
Arabic afu. 

Teffedaut, ransom, from Arab. feda. 

Sohdlas, return (repay) for him. See 25. 
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I wrong you, nek éwaradakay 
[ Owaranakay ? ]. 

Thou wrongest me, towaradahi. 

I doubt, hesitate, am mistaken, 
nek amdiggeg. 

f-am not mistaken as to what I 
said, nek war amdiggeg tidid, 
au annegh. 

Sins, pl. ibakkaden. 

I commit sin, nek eger [egegh | 
ebaket. [Ghad. Bekkaden, 
sins. | 

I am authorised, egelayegh. 

I have been longing for you, 
ezoweragh. 

I disturb you, nek ashelanakay. 

You disturb me, ke teshledahi : 
ke tekesadahi makana nawa 
kannak. 

Let me alone, aiyahi; (trouble 
me not), war shillahi. 

I tickle, nek akerittegh (té- 
mandan ). 

I envy thee, nek munshégha- 
kay. 

‘Abidin envies Bakdy on ac- 


114. 


115. 


116. 


Owar, injure thou (?). Towarat, 2nd 
pers. 

114. Tidid, true? truth ? 

Au=awwa, that which. 


Ezoéragh, from Arab. zor, violence ? 


115. Shela, disturb, bustle. See oshel, 
55. <Akeritti (tickle thou?). In Kab. 
ehret, rake, scrape. Below, karrauet is 
torn. 


116. Imunshegh, he envied; amdshagh 
(amonshagh?), envious. 
Fel, upon ; temust, affair. 
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count of [the Uliye], “Abidin 
emunshagh El Bakay fel te- 
must innis. 

I cheat you, betray you, nek 
ghadarakay (Arab.), nek 
ighdaraghak. 

Thou hast cheated me, tagh- 
darredahi. 

117. I steal, dkaragh. (So Kab.) 

Theft, tokar (and tékarak, be- 
low). 

A thief, amkarad. (So Kab.) 

Thieves have stolen my camel, 
imakaraden dkaren aménis 
eni. 

The Kel-ulli are expert in steal- 
ing, Kel-ulli idababén dag té- 
karak. 

I seduce (?), nek takarasak. 

That man has seduced the wo- 
man (?), halis adagh etakaras 
tamandant. 

118. I take vengeance, nek azalagh 
erani. 

Vengeance is sweet, tamazilt- 
n-era tazed. 


117. Yukar, yokar, he stole, seems to 
have secondary verbs, yekarad, yekarak, 
yekaras. 

Tamandant=tamattut of Kab. ? 
form does not seem to recur. 

Tkaras in the Prodig. §. is used for ig- 
haras, he slaughtered. 

118. Era, the debt of blood. 


was at first written by Barth as with 


The 


Azal 
wer 
I suspect it is here les and means de- 


mand. Zal is of many roots in Kab. 
Azéd, azid, sweet. 
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fie has revenged on them the 
blood of his father, izel dassen 
ashéni-n-shis. 

L beat you, nek wiatak. 

He beaut him, till the blood came 
out, yawat, har tegmad Ashen. 

119. Limprison, ergellagh (awadagh 
iyen). 

A prison, ehe-n-errégal. 

I put in chains, egegh Asésar 
dar erinnis | £do a chain on 
his neck |. 

I put a waistchain on his back, 
a handcuff on his hands, 
gegh teshim dar darannis, 
gegh tiyat dar afasannis. 

120. I circumcise, nek emankaden, 
(particip.) 

Circumcised, imankad, pl. iman- 
kaden. 

I castrate, nek emeleigh. 

121. I wound somebody, sabayasagh 
awadem. 


A’shéni, blood, is nearly as in Hausa, 
In Kab. we find idemmin, as if Arabic pl. 

Shi or ti, father. 

~Yawat, “he beat,” is the root, as in 
Kab. Tegmad (with adverbial d final), 
from igem, he went out; Temght, not Kab. 

119. Jrégel, he imprisoned ? 

Evi, neck (in Kab.); fel erinnis, on his 
neck (Prodig. Son). Dar (= daffir, back? 
see the prepositions). Jfasan, hands. I 
infer that dsésar is a collar or neckband, 
teshim, a waistchain, tiyat, a handcuff, 

121. From 129., buyis (or aboyis ?), a 
wound. The causative verb is sabayas, 
wound thou; the passive (or Niphal), ine- 
buyis, he was wounded. Also anasbayas 
(particip. ), wounded. 
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He is wounded, aboyis (?) 
Wounded, anasbayas. 
122. I box the ear, asittegh. 
I slap the face, edebarahagh. 
I kick, stamp with the foot, ter- 
sélladagh. 
I strike with the knee, nek tes- 
men kassadagh. 
I give a foil, nek esillaras [esil- 
laghas |. 
123. I wrangle, nek tayéragh shél- 
kikan. | 
I cut (off) his head, nek tesig- 
gdrast [ tesigedgh-as-t |. 
Strangle thou (him), oréa-s. 
I strangle (him), nek oréagh-as. 
124. I go to war, iggelégh dagh égé- 
hen. [Egehen, an inroad, or 
military expedition. } 
The people gather, idinet ti- 
dauen. . 
They intend an expedition, ye- 
boken égéhen. 


Awadem, from Heb. and Arab. adam, man. 

122. Ibarah, he slapped? (Jbaragh, he 
treated insolently ?) See Abdragh in 138. 

123. Isugg, he cut off? 

Oréa, strangle, may be compared with 
eri, neck, Kab. and in 119. 

124, 125. Igéle, he went or set off, seems 
to me the same root as t¢ekéli, starting 
setting off, which in Kab. is tikli or thikli. 
I ventured to propose writing the verb 
théli (see 232.), and regarded stkel (travel) 
as its causative (viz. cause to go, z.e. make 
the beasts start); as Arab. suk. But Barth 
insists that igéle is necessarily sounded with 
g, and tekkéli, sikkel with h. 

Idinet ; Arab. dunia, world? The word 
pervades North Africa. 
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They deliberate, emsakan mé- 
den. 

125. They are about to start, yeboken 
— tékéli. 

The expedition takes horse, é 
hen irkeb. (Arab.) 

They invest their chief, tinmo- 
kolen amanokal nissen. 

The expedition left, egéhen égéle. 

We shall fight, adeneknés. [| Ek- 
nas, battle. | 

126. The expedition attacked, egéhen 
ohak. 

They fell upon the cattle, ehokan 
ishitan. 

They plunder the tents, asfeken 
ihannan. 

They take away everything, ata- 
fen auay iladihen der rurret 
(they seize whatever (is) there 
of the whole.) 

They take the male and female 


on 
ge 


Emsakan seems to have m as a reciprocal 
form. 

Méden, men, as in Kab. 

125. bok is clearly used just as in Kab. 
ibgha, he will, he is about, he means; and 
seems to be the same word. Yet the latter 
is identical with Arab. bagha, decuit, from 
which I think it is borrowed. See 125. 

Inmokel for Imnohel? See 105. 

126. Ohak, ohag, in Temght, are the root 
awagh of Kab., but take a stronger sense. 
awagh is “sume,” but ohag, “ cape, rape.” 

Ehokan in 127. is 6hdgen; but perhaps 
they differ in tense. 

Asfeken, I conjecture, should be as- 
Seghen, they empty ; from fagh. See174. 

Igfal may seem to be the same word as 
tkfel, he ransacked. 180. 
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slaves, igfalen ikélan e tiké- 
laten. 
127. They lead away the horses, wot- 
tan iyesan. [ They bring up ? 
See zwat in 94. | 
They drive away the cows, dha- 
gen lwan. 
the woolly sheep, ohagen 
tikindemén. 
—— the (hairy) sheep, dhagen 
tihatén. 
the goats, dhagen ulli. 
128. There was nothing but weeping 
of the women and children, 
war akimu har tidédén e ilia- 
den immerauen dag timshagh. 
[N. B. e, and; as 126. 130. | 
They fought hard, tsisan aga- 
zar. 
They would not flee, war ebo- 
kan égewet. (52.) 


127. Tihatén seems to be the same word 
as tighaten, goats, from taghat, she-goat, 
in Kab. Barth also has tarat (=taghat), 
she-goat ; yet he is sure that tzhat@én means 
(hairy) sheep; and that ulli (which in Kab. 
is a flock of sheep or goats) is the Temght 
plural for goats. In 137. ulli is sheep (?). 
[There is no doubt that ulli comprises oc- 
casionally both sheep and goats.—-B. ] 

128. Akimu is from zkim, it rested or 
remained (41.); also, it remained over. 
Har, except. 

Immerau, reciprocal verb, from iru, he 
sobbed ; zmmerauen, they sobbed mutually. 

Agézar, war. Usdsan (perhaps), “they 
made obstinate ;” Ar. asa; which might 
generate a causative verb, isasa. But for 
the Arabic root, we have in Kab. azzay, 
heavy. See aztien in 150. 
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129. They vanquished them only by 
numbers, éntenet war tandar- 
nen har s egod. 

Died, who died, amit, awa amit. 

Was wounded, who was wound- 
ed, égeshén buyisen, awa bi- 
yis. 

Was speared, who was speared, 
égeshén tidik, awa gishen. 
Was smitten, who was smitten, 
égeshén tiwit awa gishen. 
The whole tribe was extirpated, 
tausit ikéténes témminde. 

(91.) 

Except a few lads who were ab- 
sent, asel harret iliaden, war 
hadarin. 

There was not one who was not 
wounded, war tille dakhsen 
éré war nebuyis. 

130. Men were broken and crushed, 
idinet arzan e digdégen. 

They ransacked their villages, 
atikfélan emazaghe nissen. 


129. War tan-arnen. ‘The negative war 
attracts the pron. accus. tan (them). Arnen, 
they overcame, as in Kab. 

Egod, multitude, as in Shilha yeggut, it 
was numerous. 

Egishen seems to come from egish, 
enter or pierce. (So egishahe terjadauten, 
cup me behind the ear, 2. e. pierce to me the 
back-head.) Jdak, he pierced with a spear, 
Heb. dukar; Ar. dakk wat, che struck, 


smote. Hence tidik and tiwit, feminine 
nouns. 
Eré ... qu. war-eré, ne-pas? So Kab. 


130. Jrza, he broke; also, he was broken; 
but for the passive we seem presently to 
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They took it and went away 
with it, eluent, éngélen déris. 

The enemy despaired, ishinge 
arahagén. 

I despair, nek eherdharagh. 

The whole town burns, aghérim 
ikéténes irrar. (170.) 

They fled into the forest, imar 
rasan igeshen ehishkan.[ They 
were broken, and entered the 
bushes. | | 

I flee, nek arzégh. [I am bro- 
hen ? | 

They make a stand, ibdédan. 
(41.) 

131. They gather, isartayen har emé- 
kasan. [ They caused to join, 
until they assembled mutu- 
ally. | 

Their chief addressed them, eme- 
gered dassen amanokal nissen. 
(29.) 

132. He exhorted them to defend their 
women, innasen hawaénim au- 


find imarraz; in Kabail imrez and zrrez. 
Idigdeg or idiggid, he crushed; frequentative. 
Compare Heb. dakak, Ar. dakk, to pound, 
&e. 

Itikfel, present tense from Jkfel? See 
Igfal, in 126. 

Amazdghe. Compare Timshagh, in 128. 

Yelu, he took ? (not again.) 

Ingel, Niph. from igéle? (not again). But 
inghel, it gushed out; qu. enghélen, eru- 
perunt ? 

Irahagh, he despaired. Ehe initial, mark- 
ing present, is at of Kabail. 

131. Irtay (neuter verb), it joined; isertay 
(active), he joined; imirtayen(things), mixed. 
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adagh akawen igerawen tidé- 
den ennawen. | He said to 
them....that (?) to you they 
set free your women. | 

And your children, ezafnet d 
iliaden nawen. 

133. That you may not get a bad 
name amongst men (?) Amehak 
wasasen téscélim dar méden. 

Up! and let us fight till we pene- 
trate to their tents, awar ha- 
wenjen har tasne ehanne 
nassen. 

134. Till we fight them at their very 
tents, har dirsen tirteyam dar 
ehenne nessen. 

Till you drive out their women, 
tesiffem tidedén nissen. 

Take as hostages their children, 
termissen arrasasen alroren 
nissen. 

Their children are your prey, 
iliaden nissen ewunawen. 

135. They raise the war-cry, esarau- 
rawen. 


132. Izaf, naked; izafnet, they (fem.) 
are naked ? 

Igerauen, they deliver, set free? rather, 
egherauen, “laxant.” See 63. 

133. Amehak (ameghagh, anquisivi, 31.). 

Wéasdsen. See usdsan, 128; also tewisit, 
tribute. 

Tesilim, audistis. 

Ihannen, tents. 

134. Tirteyam, jungamini. See 131. 

Tesiffem, exire faciatis? See ifay, exiit, 
141. 

Termissem, prehendatis. 
hendit, as in Ghadamsi. 

135. Nek esraurawegh, I break through, 


Irmes, pre- 
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They beat their shields, etedér- 
zen érehe [Aghére | nissen. 
They form a line, égen afod. 
They make an assault, dshélen 
insirsen. 
They have surrounded them, 
raleénten, ktibén falassen. 
They break through them, ibe- 
laggénten, azraurawénten. 
They have dispersed, abbédén. 
These were broken and those 
were broken, arzen wuin, ar- 


136. 


137. 


zen Wuin. 

They fled like hares, egéwuaden 
shynd égewat atek temar- 
ruélt [instar fuge (quam) 
preterit ? lepus |. 

Like the sheep or goats before 


should be ezraurau-egh, 190. 136. Isarau- 
rau, he shouted, may be frequentatiye 
causative from ru, to sob, Kab. (128.) 

Iderez, he rattled ? 

136. Afod, the knee! Egen, see 39. 

Oshélen, they hurried, 55. 

Insirsen, they made a descent? Kab. 
tres, he went down; sirs, bring down. 

Raleyen, from iralay, he surrounded : 
whence ¢erlaite, around. 

Kubé, form a circle? Compare hubba 
(Heb. and Arab.), a (vaulted) sleeping 
chamber, an arch. 

Fal-assen, against them. 

Ibelag, pervasit ? (Ar. belagh, pervenit). 
Azraurau, freq. to split (190.), from irza 
(130.). 

137. Abbeden, read abbeten, or abbeden. 
Kab. zbtu, divisit. 

Shynd, in Kab. and Shilha, zund, zun, 
instar. 

Egewuad, egewat, see 52. 

Temarruelt, a hare, from imerewel, run 
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the wolf, shynd ulli ishak 
ebak [instar gregis (quam) 
invadit lupus |. 

138. They are both afraid, énténet 
aneméttesen ingarmanissen. 

Let the proud champions fight, 
ayet inasbaraghen ademan- 
ghan. 

(Let) the champions step forth, 
siggemet étid inasbaraghen. 

( One) champion the son of Na- 
ber (Nabegha), anesbaragh 
ineg en Nabegh. 

And (the other) champion the 
son of Agwi, d anesbaragh 
ineg el Agwi. 

139. Their countenances are as the 
countenances of lions, ide- 
mawen nissen shynd idema- 
wen ¢heran. 


away (Hodgson’s Kab.), which is from 
irwel, he fled; Arabic, rahhel. 

Ebak or ebég, a jackal. 

Ishak, invadit ? Afterwards (220.) ishek, 
“(the lion) attacks.” Compare shik, quick ; 
Kab. zik. 

138. Imettes, he frightened ? (Not again.) 

Ingarmanissen, inter se? In Kab., gar, 
between; also gaigar ; and gaigarasan, inter 
se. 

Ayet, let ye, 95. 

Abdrdgh, proud; tebardghit, opulence ; 
anesbarogh, man of wealth and grandeur. 
In Venture, wbilagh, bien, richesse. 

Ademdnghan, subjunctive. Ingha, he 
killed ; tmangha, he killed mutually, 7. e. he 
fought. 

Siggemet, exire facite. gem, exiit, 118. 

tid, hither? (tid, (the cold) in- 
creases. | 

Ineg or inek, son;—only in Temght ? 
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Who are about to spring on 
their prey, ainemeharnanin 
abokan ademokasen. 

They fight hand to hand, amaw- 
aten. 

The son of Agwi has cut him 
through the left shoulder, ineg 
el Agwi istak sers geré dézar 
wa-n-téshilgén. 

140. He parried that blow, thag 
arasset. 

( They encounter ;) their swords 
are broken, tamdkasen, tika- 
bawen erzémet. 

They throw the spears, anemig- 
géren s alaghen. 


139. Udem, cheek, in Venture ; face, in 
Kab. generally; pl. udemin. It is also 
akddim in Kab., which suggests Heb. and 
Arab. kedem, front, as akin, See 81. 

Eher, lion, is afur in Ghad. 

Iharna seems to mean “he crouched,” 
see 22; although Barth has it otherwise 
in 222: meharnan, particip. 

Aina, article or relative plural ? 

Ademékasen, occurrant (to encounter). 
Ad marks subjunctive, as in ademanghan, 
138. 

Iwat, he struck: imawat, he struck re- 
ciprocally. 

Istak, has gashed ? has inflicted? Arab. 
8th form of suk, impulit ? 

Sers, on him? So in Kab.—Delaporte, 
&c. 

Geré, between? Kab. gar (or, a wound ? 
Arab. jurhh). 

Dézar, collar bone? or, ezar ? vein. 

Wa-n-téshilgén, which (is) of the left. 

140. Uhag, he caught, 126. 

Arasset ? before (him)? See 238. 

Takoba, sword, as in Hausa. 

Erzemet = Erzenet, 3rd fem. pl. 
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I throw the spear, nek egaragh They die, amiuten. 
alighe. 143. They drive them back, yékén- 
One and the other throw it, igart ten, isokalénten. 
wuay, igart wuay. They have extirpated | crush- 
This pierced him and_ that ed?| their tribe, irzan terért 
pterced him, idakt wuay, nissen. 
idakt wuay. L lay ambush, nek estédaf. 
141. Both of them are wounded, asen They have razed the whole town 
enissen ansabayasen. to the ground, irzan Aghérim 
The blood gushes from their ikéténes har amos shynd akal. 
wounds like a torrent, ingay | 144. I draw my sword from the scab- 
ashéni dar bityisen nissen ifay bard, erkabagh takobani da- 
shynd enji [7 comes out like, gar titar. 
&e. ]. I throw down the scabbard, 
142. (They) lead them from the asindaragh titar. 
place, itkellénten dihen ane- LI replace the sword in its case, 
manghan [they cause-them-to esdkalagh takoba dag titar 
quit where they have fought ennis. 
mutually}. LI draw the arrow (at him ?), 
They bind up their wounds, erkabagh-as essim. 
etellénten ibtyisen nissen. L let fly the arrow, egeragh s 
They put to them remedies, essim (I throw with the 
egenassen iséfra. arrow). 
Iger, he threw; iar, he throws, ine-| 143. Yéken, they pass? (cause to pass). 
migger, he throws reciprocally ; neuter Ts6kal, see 25. 
verb : hence s, with the spear. Teréri, tribe: also, a cup! (Is a tribe 
141. Asen enissen, two of them. Teright = Tariket ?) 


Ingay, gushes, engi or enji, a torrent,| Fstédaf, Arab. 8th form? Esdef, ob- 
must be akin. In Kab. inghel, it gushed ; | scura fuit nox, Golius. 
see 174, Aghérim, town. Théténes, all of it. — 
Lfay, it comes out, replaces the Kab. fagh | [Some of it, —or, much of it, one might 
(see 174.): hence, tufay, (the sun) comes | have judged. But Barth is positive and 
out; tufit, diarrhea; ofayen, effunduntur consistent. | 


(grandines). Har amés, until it becomes ? 
142. Ihkelli, he caused to quit? see 124. 144, Irkeb, evulsit, is native (180.): see 
The form reminds one of Arabic, 125. for the very different Arabic. 


Ittal, he swathed, wrapped, folded, wound Dagar, dag ; read dagh. 
up (so Kab.). Compare Arab. fetel : whence Isindar, he threw down ? Yet indar, he 
iftel, ittel 2 refused (112.), and ennadir, often, Rather 
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I replace the arrow in the 
quiver, esdkalagh essim dag 
tatanghot. 

145.I load the gun, tasdksagh el 
barude. 

Is the gun loaded or not? el 
barude asiksek? mer war asik- 
sek ? 

The left barrel is loaded, éman 
teshilge tezéksak. 

The right barrel is not loaded, 
éman arél war ezéksak; or, 
war teha harret [there is not 
anything) ; or, war ekémaret. 

146. Give me a little powder for the 
eye of the gun, ikfahe égil 
giak, dag tét-n-el barud. 

I fire the gun, sinkaragh el ba- 
rad. 

L hit, watagh. 

He has hit him(?) just under 


asindaragh is for asintarakgh, from root 
itarak, he fell (71.); or for asintaragh, from 
itar, he went down, which is Temght as 
well as Kabail. 

145. Tasaksagh for tasaksakgh. 

Zéksak, careless for seksak? root saksak, 
cram, press. Comp. Greek, cay. 

Teshilge, differently accented in 139. 
146. 

Arél, the right. (These two words differ 
from the Kab.) Aril-n-eshel is the noon 
of day, 7. e. the upright ? 

Ekémdaret is filled ? It seems to me an 
Arabic feminine form, corrupt for amaret, 
which Delaporte uses. 

146. E’gil, powder (in the vocabulary). 

Giak, a little ? 

Sinkar, cause to rise? (coek the gun ?) 
Inkar, he arose; 41. 
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the left eye, watagh s el barud 
dag tagumast-n-tét tan té- 
shilgeén. 

147. The ball did not enter him, 
(ut) passed over his head, 
war tiggisht tesawe, toke eraf 
[eghaf] enis; ukaine teza- 
waten ginnige eraf enis. 

He has not aimed well, war asi- 
kéne és innémehel; war es- 
namehel; war ésin esinnémé- 
hel. (See 172. 195.) 

He does not know how to aim, 
war esin asikken. 

148. His arm trembled, afos enis 
ishikatkat. (His hand.) 

The ball has swerved, tisiawaten 
akirret. 

149. I trade, asittégagh. 

I am not a merchant, war estéj- 


jagh. 


Tagimast, a tooth? [So, it seems, in 
Barth’s vocab.] Tughmas in Kab. Qu. 
He hit me in the left eye-tooth 2 

Tan, fem. demonst.=tinni of Kab. Else- 
where, tén and tindagf, illa. 

147. Toke, 52; ukaine, 66. 

Eraf=eghaf (or ikhf), head. 

Ginnige, above, from Kab. ennig, am- 
plius, with Kab. prep. g, in. In Kab. also 
sennig, aloft. In Shilha, igi. 

Istkhéne, he points, aims. 

Mehel? wait, expect, Kab. 
animméhel, opere pretium. 

148. Ishikdthat, trembled ; but shekdntat, 
shiver. 

Tisawaten, plural? Akurret = akurrent, 
also plur.? Compare akérdren, round. 

149, Isitteg and istejja must be variations 
of one verb. They remind us of Arabic 


Elsewhere 
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I exchange, éstégagh; mesét- 
tegh. 

I barter, simiskalagh. 

L buy, nazagh. 

Thou hast bought dear, tazet 
azuen. 

cheap, indeed! tazet era- 
késen, beshor ! 

I provide myself with (store up) 
millet (corn), esatagh énéli 
(alun). 

All the Arabs of A’zawdd buy 
their guinea-corn in Tim- 

. buktu, Araben-n- Azawagh 
iketenessen ikaten énéli dak 


150. 


Timbytku. 
151.2 sell, eshinshégh (= ezin- 
zégh). 
Sell me your horse, shinshahi 
ais innak. 


I do not sell my horse, war shin- 
shégh ais in [ =ais eni]. 

I wish to sell something, irhégh 
adéshinsh — [adéshinshagh ] 
harret. 

152. I borrow [| rotolegh ? ]. 


tajir, merchant, Meséttegh, unless particip., 
is a reciprocal verb. 

Simiskal, complicated form, from ikkal 
(thkal), he turned ? 

150. Inaz he buys; inz, he bought ? 

Tazet, for tanzet? This shows the root 
of izinz, he sold, in Kab. 

Errakés is Arab. rakhis, cheap. Else- 
where Barth has ibkhas, cheap. 

Isat, he stores up ? 

Azten, dear; also hard (meat). Kab. 
azza, to be heavy. 

Tkat, he measures ? 193, 
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Lend me, sirdelahi. 

I lend you, esirdelaghak. 

I have from you money on loan, 
nek ehanatay esirdalinnek. 
You have from me —, ke ehan- 

kay esirdal eni. 

He has from him —, enta ehant 
esirdal enis. 

153. His debt is large, amarwas enis 
égén. 

I have a trade debt with you (I 
am in debt to you), nek eha- 
natay amarwas innek. 

Return me what I have lent 
you, sokelahi awahak ismar- 
wasagh. [Redde mihi quod 
tibt commodavt. | 

154. I begin, sheshwaragh,. 
asintagh. 

I have begun copying the book, 
asintagh asikal el kitab. 

He begins an harangue, isint 
mégegered. 


152. Rotel, in Arab. to weigh, is in Kab, 
lend or borrow. 

Ehanat-ayi, sant mihi? (fem. pl. ?) 

Ehan-kay, sunt tibi (mase. pl. ?) 

Isirdalen, may be pl. “ loans.” 

153. Amarwas, a debt, is also Kab., for 
I find it in Luke, vii. 41., though not in 
Brosselard. JIsmarwas, he lent (a thing). 

154. Ishashwar, frequentative; from Kab. 
izwar. So tshwar, 85. 

Isint, he begins (not Kab.), strangely 
like in sound to isimda, he ended. Since 
the latter is causative (from imda, iméda), 
isint Inay denote a root int, coeptum est. 
Compare indi, not yet; end (in composi- 
tion), next; in Kab. net or ned, alter. In 
Ben Misa’s Temght, nedin, next to me. 
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155. I finish, end, simdegh. 

He has finished reading the 
Kuran, isimde (or yirtem) el 
Kuran. 

(And) celebrates the day, ashel 
egel elyulimat. (Arad. walt- 
mat, epulum.) 

My salutes to you for having 
Jinished the reading of the 
Kurén, ulimétun ujibétun. 

It is finished, yimméder [yimé- 
da |. 

156. Repeat, dlis adak [adagh] soril. 

Repeat this verse, dlis aghas 
(or smalis aghas) tégharén. 

Until you know it by heart, har 
tilmédak [tilmédat ?] 

157. I fasten, ékanagh. 

Are the camels picketed, or not ? 
imménas ikerafen, mer war 
ikerafen ? (43.) 


155. Imda, see 91. 

Yirtem, he completed? (Arab. confre- 
git.) : 

Egel=aril, noon? (Aghel may be the 
true spelling.) 

156. Oril = Ar, aki, intellect ? So we 
have arél, he thinks (223.), for agal. Adak 
= adagh, this. 

Olis means “repeat thou.” So in Prod. 
Son, nolis, we have repeated ; tulis, adver- 
bially) again. 

Smalis and aghas need fuller explana- 
tion. 

157. Igan, Kab., he tied, fastened. 

Agiagh is pres. or fut. of zga, 39. 

Irra means “to shut” in Kab., bit “to 
loosen and open” in Temght. Two verbs 
seem to be confused, namely, Ghad. efer, 
shut thou, Temght, eher, which represents 
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Shall I tie the horse or loosen 
(Aim) ? agiagh ais, mer aregh? 
[Shall I do the horse, or un- 
do him ?] 

Let him eat that Jine herbage, 
ayit adikshe téshe tindegh 
tahosket. 

Set (ye) the horses free, simba- 
rit iyesan. 

I set free, asimbaragh. 

158. Shut the door, sdkel tefalwat. 

Open the door, arid tefalwat. 

I open the door, tregh tefal- 
wat. 

I cover, ushikambashagh. 

159. Lock ye up, agfeltet. 

I lock up, agfeltagh. 

L knock at the door, edigakagh 
tefalwat. 

160. I put on [change?] my shirt, 
insdkalagh rishabani. 


Kab. err, related perhaps to Shilha cwer7i, 
he returned (w is the 7 of Ghadamsi ?), 
Kab. irra, he brought back, came back: 
but Ghad. er, loosen thou, which is Temght 
ar or ur; connected perhaps with eheru, 
egheru, loose. See 63. 

Teshe = Kab. teje, grass, &c. 

Isimbara, he set free. See 54. 

158. Tefdlwat = tafurt of Ghad. = ta- 
wurt of Kab. 

Sokel, i.e. turn the door; as in Kab. err 
turn, for shut. It is strangely like Arab. 
sekker el bab. 

159. Agfelt seems to be a corruption of 
Arabic kofl, a lock. The final ¢ is ano- 
malous. 

Dakak is Hebrew and Arab. dakak, 

160. freled, he girded. Aralad, a cir- 
cuit fence (a girding). In Kab. aghalad, 


. 
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I reverse my shirt, abiregwalegh 
rishabani. 

I gird my loins, ehereldegh 

bessa; egebessagh. 
161. I put on fine clothes, elasagh 
temalsatén ihdskatnén. 

The Tawarek everywhere, in 
their encampments (tentoria 
sua) put on their worst cloth- 
ing, Iméshagh kodihén eha- 
nan nissen sassaharen ashel- 
rohéra annésen. 

LI assume all my weapons, is- 
dawagh tazolinin ikétenes. 

162. I sling on my sword, shéligagh 
takobani. 


a city wall. 
136. 

Ehe- and ege- mark present tense, as ai 
of Kab. In fact we have ahi in 166. 

Bessa, waist? Kab. ames, middle. 
amos, 143. 

161. Elis clothing (of gun) ; istlse, man’s 
dress; tlds, he dressed himself, put on ; 
temalsat, garment. This root is also Kab., 
where it is apt to be confused with other 
roots, —illes, he touched ; idles, he sheared 
sheep ; which I have not found in Barth. 
** A fleece” combines the ideas of shearing 
and clothing. 

Ihoskatnén is fem. pl. from chdsken (a 
participial form), handsome. 

Isdau, he collected, from z¢dau, it was 
collected: whence tdauen, they congre- 
gate; amidz,a friend. In Kab. this root is 
replaced by idukkel, whence also amdukkel, 
a friend ; tsdukkel, he collected. 

Tazoli, iron, weapon; from Kab. wezzal, 
iron. Root, gzl, to cut, &c. 

162. Ishelag, he put over 
shoulder? Teshilge, the left. 


A simpler root is iralay ; see 


See 


the left 
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I (we ?) lay down arms, nekes 
tazdlinin. (98.) 

I undress, nekes rishabani. (We 
take off my shirt ?) 

1638. I wash, saradagh. 

Washed (not new), arid. 

[ lé ts washed, ired. | 

Iwash my face, radebagh idemin. 

I wash my hands, rassemagh 
ifassin. 

I wring out the water from my 
shirt, zymmogh rishabani. 

164. I dry my shirt, basaragh risha- 
bani. 

My shirt is not yet dried, risha- 
bani indi tibsarit. 

I hang in the air, nekes oré- 
kagh igetan har tejmat in- 
nikkal, or abelanbak [I hang 
(it) flying, until the moisture 
comes out ? |. 

165. L cover, ushikimbashagh. (See 
158.) 

Shave my head, sarsahi eraf in 

[eghaf ini]. 


163. Ired, sired, are also Kab. 

Iradeb, he bathes with the hand ? 

Irasem, he besprinkles? pours upon ? 
Kab. has zreshshu for this; but so Barth, 
reshresh, rain-drops. 

164. Lésar, he dried, or was dry ? 

Tibsarit seems to have Arab fem. termi- 
nation ? (2kiu in Kab.) 

Nek esoregagh? 1 hang up ? 

Igetan, poles ? igetan, flying. 

Tejmat = tegmat, with Arab. fem. termina- 
tion. See zgem, 138. 118. 

Innikkal, abelanbak, moisture ? 

165. Sars, shave thou; ars, be thou 
shaved ? 
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I shave (myself 2), erarsegh. 

I clean, tekarkaragh. 

Clean this, aferit den, amis. 

I look into the glass, siggehagh 
awanin der tisit. 

166. L mend, nekanagh (nek ga- 
nagh? 157.). 

L will go to the blacksmith, ir- 
hégh tikaut-n-énhad (volo 
profectionem fabri ?) 

That he may mend what is 
spoiled in my gun, ahiyeken 
away ikhsheden dagh el ba+ 
rudin. 

167. I cook, boil, esangnegh. 

Well boiled, ripe, yignan. 

Not sufficiently done, ur ignan. 

Boil water for me, iksahe d4man. 

I broil, nek ekanafagh. 

Roasted meat, isan nékanaf. 

168. Make a fire, awet éfeii. 

I make a fire, awetagh éfeu. 

I kindle the fire, sthedagh éfeii, 
akenasseragh éfeti. 


Iharkar, be cleansed ? 

166. Enhad, compare Arabic hhadid 
iron. 

Away tkhsheden, 7d 0apév, article and 
participle. Zkhshed, it is spoiled, nemakhshad, 
wasteful, in “* Prodigal Son.” 

167. Ingne, it is cooked, fem. tingne, 
partic. 7gnan. Perhaps the true spelling 
then is igne, and causative isagne. In Sidi 
Ibrahim (Shilha) I find tsenu, he cooked. 

dks, boil thou. Compare eds, hot ; akus, 
adish. Also 98. 

Iknef is also Kab. 

Isan =aisim=aksum, meat. 

168. Awet, make, build, arrange. In 
Shilha, yegat, he placed. 
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ce ae 
ae 


Kindle the fire, sdhad éfeii. 
169. That it may not go out, war 


etémmekatit. 

I put out the fire, nek ismakket 
éfeii. 

The fire is going out, éfeii tis- 
maket; éfeti war ikends- 
maiket; akkenes asismaken 
éfeii. 

The fire has gone out, éfeti 
temmut. 


The fire revives, éfeti heligle. 
170. Light the candle for me, sokahi 

téfetelt. 

I light the candle, sekogh téfe- 
telt. | 

I burn, nek nesérragh. 

You have burnt your shirt, ke 
teserret rishab innek. 


Schad, stir thou ? 

Akenussaragh is a compound verb, from 
ken, make, and iseragh, he burnt, which is 
shortened to iserr in Barth. See 170. 

169. Jmekat, it is extinguished ? 

Ismakket, he extinguishes ? 

Ikenasmaket, compounded with hen, 
make. 

Asismaken has no final radical ¢, 

Heligle = ahiligle, present tense, from 
iligle, it revived ? 

170. Esdkegh, I send, in 101. 
sok, light thou, and sekégh. 

Iserra, or iserragh, is causative, from 
irrar or tragh, it was burnt ; Kab. iragh, 
thhragh, identical with Arab. hharak. 

Neserragh, nirzagh, with n superfluous, is 
an anomaly not rare in Barth, apparently 
from the perplexity introduced from Arabic, 
where n initial vacillates in sense between 
Ist pers. sing. and 1st pers. plural. 


Yet here 


' 
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171. I break, destroy, nek nirzagh, 
nek ediggidagh. 

Broken, irzar [irza ? ]. 

172. I throw, nek asdnahel. 

I threw it on the ground, and 
crushed it with my foot, sata- 
rakegh dar akal adarabaragh. 

173. I cut, nek nékkétas. 

Mince the meat for me, ake- 
lisahi isan. 

I cut a pen, ekaradagh. 

tekarkaragh (but 165.). 

I sht a pen, shoféfaragh ém 
aranibin; suttékéragh [JL 
scrape ? | 

Catch thou (what is thrown), 
ekbel. 

I catch, ekbélagh. | Ar. Receive, 
as in 78. | 

174. I fill with water, atkairagh s’ 
aman. 

You have filled this cup, tét- 
karat terert. 

Till it runs over, har titfak. 


171. Idiggid, he smashed ! 
in 159, 

172. Asanahel and esndmehel of 147., 
have something in common. 

Isatarak, see 71. 

Eraber, (the horse) kicks, 216. 

Irbar, (the river horse) upset (the boat), 
—gu. stamped on? crushed? Then ad 
marks subjunctive, and adardbdragh=(ut) 
confringam. 

173. Ekkétas, cut (189.); tkarad, he cut 
(a pen ?). Heb. Aarat. 

Em, the mouth (nib ?). 

174. Itkar =Kab. ichchur. 

Titfak=titfagh? Yet for iffagh (it came 


See Dagak 
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I pour it out, nek esattéfit. 

I empty, esingalagh [esingh-]. 

I upset it, subumbéaigh-at. (44.) 

I scoop water, elkawagh aman. 

I draw, nek tesheresherawen 
aran. (63.) 

I water the garden, saswagh 
eshikkarash; sdngralagh 4- 
man der eshikkarash. (186.) 

I give to drink, esiswégh. 

Give the horse to drink, sissu 
ais se beléas. 

I go to fetch water, esharra- 
gagh aman. 

The water-carriers, imsharr6- 
gen. 

Let us pitch the tent, nektar. (?) 

L pitch the tent, nek takanegh 
ehan. [J fasten or fix? 157. | 

I drive in the pegs, tetaitiyagh. 

177. I draw the ends of the leather 

covering of the tent, tareré- 
igh tisédas. 


175. 


176. 


out, Kab.) we had zfay, 141. Also efoket, 
fem. tefoket, present tense (207.), it comes 
forth. Below, titfar, (the boat) leaks ; 
where 7 shows gh to be the true spelling, as 
in Kab. See Asf then, 126. 

Esdttefit, see 209. 

Isingal, read isinghal, causative, from 
inghel, it gushed. Sangralagh should be 
sanghalagh. 

175. Elkau (Kab. elkay, deep; hence 
telak, deep channel; telkayat, (the boat) 
founders. But this root is probably dif- 
ferent. 

176. Isharrag, see 63. 

Itaitay, he drove in pegs; he pricked 
(as a scorpion). 
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I draw the ropes of the tent, ta- 
reréds eréwiyen éhen (he 
tightens to it ?). 

LI spread the carpet in the tent, 
nek fatagh der éhen: tiwetagh 
tisiftak. 

178. I hang up the dishes, nek sélik 

ikesan. 

the waterskin, the saddle, 
edid, elakif. 

I take down the tent, basséagh 
éhen. 

Take down your tents, ébsiet 
ehennanawen. 

These slaves work hard, ikélan 
idagh arelénan egén [aghe- 


Jénan ]. 
Work (subst.), aralay [agha- 
lay |. 
179. I dress (?) a goat, agerassaragh 
taghat. 
177. Oreé (root ?), tighten;  oredis, 


strangle him; oredghas, I strangle him; 
tareredgh, (frequent) I tighten. 

Ifta, he spread; corrupt Arabic, from 
fatahh. In tistftak the lost T reappears as 
final k. Ifter, mat, for iftahh, and tesuf- 
takht, carpet, in 226, 227. 

Uwetagh, I arrange; see 168. 

172. Sélik, for selikgh? Sidi Ibrahim 
(in Shilha) uses Arabic allik for “hang 
up :” hence, perhaps, selik as a causative. 

Ebsit, ebsih, take down? Another verb 
is besay, vomit. 

Ardlay, work ; arelénan, they work. Nek 
dralun, I sow (a field), seems to be aghalun; 
root, aghalay. But iralay, he surrounded, 
136. 

179. Igharsa, he cut the throat (Shilha); 
aghards, or emghards, a butcher, Ghad. 
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I draw back his neck, semel- 
wagh-as. 

I cut his throat, agerassagh-as. | 

I skin him, dshegh-at. 

180. I shear a fleece, nek téliak tél- 
sak. 

I pluck the bird, rékabagh tisa- 
gidéen. [I tear off the fea- 
thers.| (144.) 

He wrested it from me, irkab 
deri. 

I peel the fruit, tekedimmegh. 

I pasture the camels, danagh 
imménas. 

I milk the cow, azikagh tés. 

Milk thou, azik. 

Has (this) cow been milked, or 
not ? tes tezak, mer war tezak? 

I shake the milk (for making 
it sour), autishagh netishnit 
eshahi akh. 


181. 


But Venture gives aghzar for butcher, 
which points out a relation to Arab. jezzar. 
Observe that aghards is “a road” in De- 
laporte’s Kab. and Ibrahim’s Shilha. [1 
suspect that agerdssaragh should be aghe- 
rdsagh-ak, I butcher for thee. | 

Semelluagh would seem related to eme- 
léagh, I castrate (120.), if the sense agreed 
better. 

Oshe, skin thou, is for oze; in Kab. uz or 
azu. : . 

180. Teliagh, I cut (corn, rice); althet, 
cut ye, yield; alihe, cut, shear? 

Tesdgiden, from iged, he flew; agadid, 
bird. In Kab. ighetat, birds. 

Tkedim, he picked ? 


Idan, pascit or pastus est; hence, amd- — 


dan, a shepherd; Kab. amaksa. 
181. Azik is zeg or zeyh in Kab, 
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182. I make ropes, nek attalemagh. 
fiold me the rope, sennikfahi. 
The Tawérek are very clever in 

making good ropes of leather, 
Imoshagh adibabén dar érénan. 

Those ropes—from (the bark 
of ) what tree do they make 
them? eréwiyen wadagh in- 
nagh éhishkan wui téllénin 
(or, wui digmaden). 

LI weave woollen blankets, zatagh 
tibbergentin. 

Which understand weaving bet- 
ter —the Fullan or the Son- 
ghay ? endekway isan [endegh 
way isan] tézi tehdosken, jer 
Afulan ped (?) E’hatan ? or, 
emalléten wuin E’hatan du 
wuin Fulan megeressen yt- 
fa tézeti ? 

All of them know good weaving 
esanantet iketenéssen tézit 
tehdsken. 


182. Yellim, he spun, Vent.; Ar. lemm, 
glomeravit. Presently, for tellénin read 
tellémin, they twine ? 

Sennikf; root nikf? or ikfa? 

Aran, leather-rope; pl. erdnan (vocab.). 

Erewi, a (hempen) rope ; so Kab. 

Izat, he weaves; tezit, weaving. In Kab. 
zet, weave thou. 

Way-isan, who knew. 

_ Emilleten, the cloths? the garments ? 
the tissues ? 

Wui-n-Ehatan, &ce. 

Du, and ? 

Me-ger-assen, which betwixt them ; 7. e. 
which of the two ? 

Yufa, surpasses, excels. 

Esanantet must be fem. pl. from tsan, he 
knew. 
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183. The women pluck the cotton, 
tidédén itafash fasénit, or, 
itafash tikurukarén. 

184. I spin thread, tarérayagh. 

The women spin thread, tidédén 

rerémat. 

LI weave cotton strips, ezatagh 
tabadokén. 

I sew, azamayagh. 

L cut out (a shirt), arawagh. 

L fold (a shirt), tédéhagh. 

I roll up, ekemingkémégh. 

I beat (a shirt), titébogh. 

I beat it well, until it becomes 
bright, tadéshagh, har tékkéne 
siggeniugish. 

I dye, sadalagh. 

Dyeing, tesadalit. [Yet, tesi- 
dalt, an egg. | 

LI mend my shirt, tagagh tikist 
dar rishabani. 


185. 


183. Itafashfas, he plucked (cotton). 

Tikurukarén, cottons; sing. takerdkerit, 
from -enit, 3rd pl. fem. 

Ikarkar, he cleansed? See 164. 

184, Ireray, he spun. Rerémat = Re- 
rainat, fem. 3rd pl., as elsewhere. 

Izamay, he sews. In Barth’s vocabulary, 
dzamay; in Venture, tismz [tizmi?], a 
needle. 

Irau, he cuts out. 

deh, he folded? 
188. 

Ikemin(g)kem, he rolled up, must be fre- 
quentative, from zhemin ? 

185. Itébu, he beat ? 

Idesh, he hammered. 

Siggeniigish, from siggéni, indigo; wgish, 
entrance ? or from sig, aspect ? 

Tikist, a rent ? (In Kab. a prick, sting.) 
Or, rather, it means a patch. 


Ghad. ira, he shaved. 
But ida, he pounds, 
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186. I work the ground, shekara- 
shagh. 

I make a fence to the field, ega- 
tagh aralad yeshikkérishin. 

I saw, nek aralin [ =aghalun. | 
(178.) [Nekegégh altin? H.B. ] 

I root up weed, tikomagh téshe. 

I plant a bush, adomegh ehishk. 

I dig in a pole, esiktagh 4jid. 

I cut rice, téliagh tafakat. (180.) 

Cut (ye) for me this, and put it 
for me in the boat, alihetahi 
tetid, tegimahi tetid der tdraft. 

I gather fruit, isirtayagh (131.) 
araten ehishkan. 

I pound, edahagh. 

I pound rice, tifikkogh tafakat. 


187. 


188. 


186. Ishekarash, he tilled, shekarash, gar- 
den or field, are frequentative, from root 
harash; in Kab. karaz, to till, work the 


ground, It answers to >, xaparrw, 

Yegat, he placed (found in Shilha, Tale 
of Saby). Also, he made (a hedge, a pot). 
Tagat, she laid (eggs). 

Nek mageét, I what do ? 

War ged adi, do not this. 

Aghalin, participle ? (Alun, corn ?] 

Ikom, he rooted up ? 

187, Idom, he plants. (Ar. dim ?) 

Tegimahi (39.), from iga. Two impe- 
ratives joined by and are expressed as if 
we said secate posuistis for secate et 
ponite. 

188. Ardten (arata, a crocodile), read 
ardten-n-ehishkan; or even ardden? In 
Kab. irden, (fruges), wheat. 

Ehishk, a tree, is in De Slane’s Temght 
ishek. I think it is the Kab. ishtk, a branch; 
branch for bush. 

Ldah, he pounds? Arab. dakk, 
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I winnow, kintihégh or tesabir- 
tit régh-at. 

189. I tie up the bundles of Guinea- 
corn, akitteléagh ashikkera- 
shin-n-enéli [the fields of 
corn? |. 

I knead it, nek oséksak-at .(145.) 
It is not well kneaded, war tik- 
kéne isus. 

190. I hid, efaragh (abdidi, so Kab.); 
etwaragh (condidi? see 102.). 

I cut wood, ektasagh igétan. 
(173.) 

I split, esraurawégh [ezr-, 136. ]. 
I grind the knife on the stone, 
emsadagh absar is tahont. 

I whet my knife, sataragh ab- 

sarin. 
Whet for me, esterahi. 
191. L hammer, tadeshagh. (185.) 
I saw, tezezawagh. 
I chip, square planks, nek atéki. 


I dig a well, rashagh anu [gha-. 


shagh ]. 
LT build a well, nek azaraf anu. 
a house, awetagh tarasham. 
a boat, Awetagh toraft. 


Inkinteh, isabir, he winnowed ? 

189. Lkitteleh, “he sheaved ? ” 

190. J’gétan, sticks, poles. 

Imsad, he grinds: also, sharp. It is 
from Kab. zed, grind thou; and, perhaps, 
better written, zmzdd. 

Tahont, tehint, rock (Temght), 

191. Izezau, he saws? 

Irsha should be ighsha; in Kab. ighza, 
he dug. 

Izaref, strictly, he built; but awet, ar- 
range, &c., 168. 


ee ee 
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192.J sew a boat, azeméagh toraft. 
(184.) 

I repair a boat (by renewing the 
ropes along the junctions of 
the planks), asidagh dar aza- 
may. 

I stop holes along the junctions 
of the planks in the boat, 
asidagh anabay ; stop the holes 
well, adegindigi. 

I scoop out the water, Akis Aman, 
sunkel 4man. 

193. I make pots, egatagh telikkan. 
(186.) 

I measure, ekatagh erélan. (150. 
178.) 

I weigh, tawézanagh. (Arabd.) 

_ I divide, nek ebdékan. 

We divide, nébbédud. 

194. join, asirteagh (131.); nek 
asmokkasakkanet [comp. of 
mokas (occurro) and hen (fa- 
cio)? | 

I press the limbs (to give them 
relief ), shampoo, rabazagh. 

I anoint, ashawagh ; shageagh. 

I fan, awilingwalégh ; azim- 
megh-at. 

195. Lé is wonderful, tejijab (Arab, 
ajeb) takénit. (88.) 


192. Isid, he closes ? 

Akis, take out? 98. 

Sunkel, read sunghel, cause to spout, 
empty out: 174, 175. 

193. Ebdékan is against analogy. On 
ibdu see 137. Ibdud may be frequentative. 
But ebde, ebded of 41 are quite different, 
allied to Arabic. 

195. Ahushel, it is necessary ? ke, thou ; 


Thou must go to Gundam, ahu- 
shel ke ehe temeshalit is Gun- 
dam. 

It is worthy, animmehel dirs. 

Straight on, sinnéméhel. 

This is worthless, wadagh anim- 
mehelahastauyet yewulaghen. 

196. Our provisions are gone, ezzud 
immende. (91.) 

The money is spent, éhéri im- 
méhesh. 

That is lost, wadagh aba. 

That ts its character, immek 
idagh afal ikéne. 

197. It pains (me), ikmahi; uzerahi. 

It itches, ehahi 6kimash. [ There 
is to me an itching. | 

It is swollen, eray ; ekaf taséin- 
nist. 

This smells nice, wadagh ada 
yehosken. [Adunn, smell ? | 

This meat smells bad, isan wa- 
dagh insagak  [insaragh] ; 
isan wadagh adunnis irké. 


ehe temeshalit, shouldest travel ? (verb ime- 
shal ?). 

Animmehel dirs, (there is) an aim in it, 
an odject in it? See 147. Issimahal, it is 
worthy (Parable of “ Prodigal Son ”). 

196. Wadagh aba, read wadagh abad? In 
“Prodigal Son” we have first abad for “ was 
lost” (which is Hebrew, not Arabic), and 
next abat, in same sense ; verses 24 and 32. 

197. Okiimash = ekmez, rub, scratch, Kab. 

Adunn, corrupt Arabic. | 

Irké, dirty? So Venture. In Brosse- 
lard, irka, it is decayed. In “ Prodigal 
Son,” egégh irk, I have done evil. 

Inne, is bright ? is clean ? 
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198. The meat is well boiled, isan 
ingné. (167.) 
The loaf is mouldy, tagelet te- 
binkat. 
The shirt is torn, rishaba anzar- 
rawet(211.);rishabakarrawet. 
The iron is rusty, tazoli war te 
tennék. 
makes sparks, tikkéne te- 
shori. 
hisses, ishirarakrak, ishi- 
barakrak. 
is red-hot, tazoli tiwas. 
is melting, tazoli timshelar- 
lag. 
hisses in the water, tazoli 
isan afdar faddar dar 4man. 
The waterskin leaks, edidesinge ; 
edid itadém. 
is torn, edid erarrawet. 
has @ hole, edid imbek. 
200. The house lets in the rain, tara- 
sham teshinke. 
This well never dries up, anu 
wadagh aigin kalé war itdgar 
(or, war ikor). 
Tt is always full of water, har 


kak hant 4man. 


199. 


199. Esinge (rewritten from faint pencil 
marks), qu. isinghel? 174. 

Yadim, it leaked ? 

Inbeh, it is pierced ? 

200. Ishinke, it admits water ? 

Aigin kala, at every time. 

Tkor, Kab. it was dry. The & is liable 
to become gh. 

Har kik, usque ad eternum ? 

Hant, there are ; fem. pl. ? 

Inses, is drunk up ? 
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The water soaks in, 4man inses. 

The pond has dried up, tiben- 
grawén inshéshnet. 

201. The road divides, abarraka ta- 
barrat tibbeda. 

One branch going to the left 
and another to the right, ali- 
len iyet fel arin wa-n-aril, iyet 
telaudat teshelgén. 

202. The sun rises, tafok tiggemat 
(118.); tafok berber desin enis. 

has mounted the heavens, 

tafok taségéde ishinnawen. 

has begun to decline, 

tafok teziwal. Arab.) 

is about to set, tafok tabok 

égédel. 

has set, tafok todal. 


( 


Tibengrawen, the tanks? fem. pl. 

Inshésnet is 3rd fem. pl. 

201. Abarraka, road. Tabarrat for ta- 
barrakt appears a diminutive for the same. 

Alilen, following, 105. 


Iyet, alter, as Kab., yed in Shilha. It is 


Arab. (<2 \. [Here it would seem fem. of 
zyen. | 

Arin seems to be plural. Afterwards 
we have aré in like connection. Er is 
“branch” of a river. Also seri idemennis 
seems to mean “ towards his face.” I inter- 
pret aré or erei, direction. (Also eri, neck.) 

Aril, right, is also the “noon” (of day), 
=“upright.” Since in Kab. afus ayyafus 
or awiffus is the “right hand,” I conjecture 
that aril, right, is the same word as Kab. 
aghel, arm. See 228. 

Telaudat ? telilat ? or telilant ?. 

202. Desin (edis, side). 

Del, to stoop? Ahedal, is humble; 
but de/, to cover, darken ? 
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203. The year is fertile, 4watay ik- 
kénaténi. 

. ° , e ? 

is sterile, awatay igamanna. 

204. The rainy season is come, 
akase yuse. 

° 2 fw 

is gone, akase igéle, or 


"4 v 
yimmeéde. 
The cold increases, asemmét 
P,e 
étid. 
is strong, asemmét ikkéne 
tigawet. 
lessens, asemmét efenas. 


(94.) 
is over, asemmét ébégbag. 
205. The (forty) dark nights are 
passed, éhaden isattefen, or 
esattafnén, ebarbar, or ejuma- 
déde. 
The black winter is gone, ta- 
gerist takatelit tabarbar. 
The white (i. e. mild part of 
the) winter is come, tégisht 
taméllelt tagerist. 


203. Ikkendténi, from iken, it makes; 
téheni, dates? teni, dates, Mozabi and Wa- 
dreagh. Also ofaténi, barren (land). [Lkkena 
is productive; ¢&ni, this season ? —H. B. ] 

Igamanna, barren, and emannet, fertile, 
and manna-n-dwatay, famine-year, need 
fuller elucidation. 

204. Tigawet for tikuaet, strength; Arab.? 

205. Ehad, night; Ghad. efad; Wa- 
-dreagh, eghed (compare Arab. g hea, ob- 
texit) ; Kab. eyyat. 

Asattef, (with t in Ben Masa), black 
(or dark ?). 

Akauel, black, is aghogul in Wadreagh, 
for which Venture has inghdl. 

Ejumddade, freq. from imeda ? 
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206. The leaves are fallen, alan ata- 
rakat (71.), alan amin. 

The boughs are stript, afélliga 
akasen. 

The tree is getting new leaves, 
ahelaklak ehishk. 

—-- blooms, ehishk inshar. 

is bearing fruit, ehishk 

aboriarak. 

is not full grown, ehishk 

war idiail. 

is dead, ehishk akkor [is 
dried |. 

The dates are ripe, téhéni ting~ 
ne. (167.) 

not yet ripe, téhéni har 

egodi war tingne. 

The herbage is coming forth, 
téshe ebarbar or tafokat [| ta- 
foghat, 174.1. 

The guinea-corn comes forth, 
énéli efokat. 

The guinea-corn gets reed, énéli 
ena kégéri. 

The reed (stalk) bristles (in 
stubble), kogéri yikhta. 

208. The corn is making large leaves, 
énéli éje farkétén. 


207. 


Tegisht, as tiggemat in 202. &c., seems to 
have final ¢ as feminine mark, like Arabic. 

206. Ami, is faded ? 

Tléklak, budded forth ? 

Inshar, is beautiful? nshagh? com- 
pare amonshagh, envious, &c., 116. 

Iduil, (not again). In Kab. itulan or 
idhilan, kinsfolk, softened from ctegulan, as 
I think. 

208. Eférat, yields harvest ? In vocab. 
téferten, salary,—qu. revenue? Heb. ™5. 
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The guinea-corn is ripe for har- 
vest, énéli itafarat (eférat). 
The herbage is drying up, téshe 

takkor [ taggor |. 

The ear of the corn comes out, 
tiggemat tegént énéli. 

The ear is ripe, tegént tingna. 
(167.) 

The river is rising, tédéfit egish 
eghirréu [flood enters the ri- 
ver 2], 

The water stagnates, &man ib- 
daden. 

soaks in, esintatarar. 

is sinking, Aman abukiitrel. 

The river is very full this year, 
étaf Aman teni. 

It will not sink at all, war oba- 
kimbi. 

The rivers are joining, eghir- 
riwan imodkasen or irtayen. 
(102. 131.) 

210. Almost all the rivers run into 

the sea, eghirriwan rurret im- 


209. 


Tégénit, spike of corn (vocab.). 

209. Tetéfit, flood ? swell? from etaf? 

Abuki yurél, is about to sink ? 

Obaki imghi, chooses to go down. See 50. 

Etaf, it pours or runs freely (not the 
same as etaf, to seize, with L) : hence cau- 
sative, isattef, he pours,174. In Kab. for 
etaf we find effid, and also effi, the d being 
pronominal. 

Teni, this year, = tinéda. 
pare Arab. sene, year. 

210. Wa symmed, the salt. I observe 
that wa retains the meaning of the before 
an adjective as well as before a participle, 
though it is lost with a substantive. 


With tin com- 
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ékasen ror eghirréu wa sym- 
med [ meet at the salt river |. 

The boat is leaking, toraft na- 
kal [naghal]; toraft tinral 
[tinghal]; or tinralnarel 
[tinghalnaghel]; (see 174. 
192., sunkel ;) toraft titfagh, 
(174.). 

[ The boat is foundering |, toraft 
telkayat (175.) ; toraft tibbe- 
nekway. 

* The people who row (?) the boat 
get out (?), idinet audetanna- 
ret toraft titfar [titfagh ]. 


* The people perished, some swam 
in the water, idinet abaten 
iyeden yeshaffen dar 4man. 

* 


Another rolls the boat sportively 
(?), iyat inafar toraft sehiyam. 

* The people who are (of the ?) 
village, under the water deep 
(?), idinet auéhan amazagh 
dedu aman lagat. 

Those people lay goat-skins in 
the middle of the water which 
.... idinen wuin degen ide- 
den der mézen dor aman 
auay timantén. 

211. The boat is upset, toraft tebum- 

bay. (44.) 


* 


kaurawen. 


* All conjectural. 

211. Ibbenekuay, pres. from Ibbeneka? 

Tkaurau and tharru (tear, rend violently), 
remind one of ezraurau, 190. 135, 136. 
Also tatdktarau, is shattered ; with t inter- 
posed, as in Arabic 8th form. 


breaks asunder, toraft ta- , 


* 
; 


f ati 
eA 
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The boat ran on rocks, toraft 
tikkeséast tahont. 

And sunk, and remained on the 
ground, tursar, telkayat, tek- 
kel édir-n-4man [became un- 
der-of-the-water |. 

212. The water enters the tent, 4man 
iggesh éhen. 

This water stands still, is stag- 
nant, aman wadagh ibbédaden. 

It does not hasten much (has no 
current), war Oshel hullen. 

This river has a strong current, 
eghirréu wadagh oshel hullen. 

213. The water is boiling, 4man ime- 
sharlarlarén. 

aman ereshaushauén, 

is not yet boiling, Aman 

indi imesharlarlarén. 

is very hot, aman _ ekés 
hullen. 

Boil [heat] water for me, ik- 
sahe aman. 

Let it cool in the skin, éyit yes- 
mat dér édid, 

214. The bird flies, égédid igged. 

The young bird will fly [wishes 
to fiy|, akirt abok tégad. 


Tkkeséas-t, pierced it ? frequent. from 
thes? Tursar, for turza? was broken ? 
Yet see yarasan, 64. 

- 213. Isharlarlar, ishaushau? it boils or 
bubbles. 

214. Kab. igtat, birds (sing. agadet, 
Hodgson : read agatet); but in Brosselard, 
aktet, pl. iktat, a litile bird. We have here 
the root zget, it flew, it sprang aloft, 47. 70.; 
whence zsegget, it mounted (202. 216.), and 
tesaggat, a feather. 
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The bird sings nicely, égédid 
elemisli yehdsken. 

The hen cackles, takéshilt rar 
middennis. 

lays eggs, takéshilt tagat 

ésarek. 

is screaming, takéshilt te- 
gabatolt. 

The egg is not yet hatched, té- 
sadalt ur tisfakket. 

The egg is spoiled, tésadalt tig- 
géded. 

The eggs are spoiled, tesadalen 
egadiddénad. 

The young bird picks (at the 
egg), akaukautet akirt. 

He will come forth, ahad efo- 
ket. 


215. 


Elemisli may seem a derivative or com- 
pound from isla, he heard, amisli, a voice. 

Takéshilt, a hen; elsewhere, takéshit, 
which seems more correct, as it is the 
feminine form of dkes, the cock, which 
again perhaps is more correctly akez, the 
zin Temght changing to sh. In Kab. the 
forms are ayazit, a cock, tayazit or thayazit, 
a hen; for aghazit, thaghazit, it seems. 
Even in Temght it may be inquired whether 
gh is not more correct than k; i.e. aghez, a 
cock, taghézit, a hen. 

Rar, 1. e. ghar, cries; S93. Midden-nis 
her cackling. On den or denden, see 26. 

E'sdrek, a litter (of eggs) ? 

215. Tigéded, is birded? (214.), ze. is 
quickened. It is fem. sing., and the fem. 
pl. egadiddénat (not -nad). Elsewhere, 
tkhshed, it is spoiled, 167. 

Kaut (for hack, hew, cut) seems a widely- 
spread root. Arab. kata, and above, ehtas. 

Ahad efoket, may be future tense. See 
174. and 220. Final ¢, feminine mark? 
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The cock is crowing, dkes ege- 
taroren. 
216. The horse neighs, ais etehinnit. 
prances, ais Oskar. 
goes backward, ais éraren. 
rolls, ais abelanbalet. 
kicks, ais erabar or isakat. 
as lame, ais ehiak. 
rolls in the sand, ais inafar. 
has mounted the mare, ais 
asuggédit tabagot. 
217. The camel is crying, dménis éjéu. 
growls, am€énis abéggeg. 
throws up the nose, Amé- 
nis etishburdel. 
The she-camel has 
Sorth, télamt térau. 
is about to bring forth, té- 
lamt teshwar tdérau. 
218. The camel is lying down to re- 


brought 


Egetaroren =igetaghoren, present partic. 
from ighar. 

216. Lhinnét, nearly Latin hinnio. 

Oskar, prances. In Kab, isekkar, he 
caused to stand; zskar, he made; aksar, 
the lower part. 

E’rar, goes backward? Kab. arur, the 
back. 

Trabar, perhaps, “stamps :” 172. 

Isakat, kicks. 

Isagget, as in 214. 202. &c.; unless final 
-tit is here frequentative. 

217. Hjéu, is crying ;=igewa, and fem. 
pl. egéwanet. Hence in Niphal, iniggu or 
inijju, it bellows. 

Tolamt or tdlamt, camel, fem. for além or 
elgham, words not used in this dialect. Evi- 
dently elgham=Heb. gemel. It also makes 
aram in Shilha. 

Teshwar, Kab. tezwar, she precedes or 
begins, 85. 
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ceive the load, amenis egen, 
égag fellas ilalen [one heaps 
on him the luggage, 98.). 

The camel refuses to rise, 4me- 
nis tindaras ténnakrat. 

Too much load on him, égan 
fellas ilalan agoténi. 

The camels graze, imménas ida- 
nan. 

The she-camels cry, they want 
to be milked, télemin egéwa- 
net, irhanet tazit. 

The bullock lows, 4amike enijju. 

The cow lows, tés anijju. 

The cows chew the cud, iwan 
afaradeénit. 


The cows are sated, iwan iwi- 
net. 


They lie down, ikaraménet. 

The cows are returning from 
the water, iwan asawanet, ik- 
tarnet fel Aman. 

The cows return the food, iwan 
isdkalnet. (25.) 


219. 


218. Indar, he refused, 112. It differs 
from asindar, throw down (which is per- 
haps asintar, from ztar, he went down), and 
from emendar, to lodge for the night, which 
is emendagh, 

Egan, it lies. 

219. Afdrad. See eférat, in 208. 

Iwdnet, from root twa or twan, to sa- 
tiate. In Kab. thayawant or thawant, sa- 
tiety. 

Iwan, cows, may be shortened from 
Kab. yugawen, steers. The root yug is, as 
in our tongues, a yoke; whence thayuga, 
a pair. 

Asit-dnet, they have drunk. 

Ihtar seems to be Arab. 8th form, from kar. 
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220. The he-goat bleats, esholak ahi- 
lélet. 

The she-goats bleat, alli essi- 
lafnet. 

The ram bleats, abakkar Asilef. 

The sheep bleat, tihatén esi- 
lafnet esmedanésnet. 

The lion roars, eher eniggu, 
eher erikku. 

The’ lion is crouching, eher 
ehérnen abok fellauen ehe. 
[will attack people], eher 

ehadishek idinet. 

[tears in pieces ?|, ashma- 

raurauest idinet. 

[destroys them], eshma- 
hishten idinet. 

The dog snarls (crouches ? see 
139.], edi teharna. 

The dog bites, édi tad. 

barks, @di itishut or ité- 
roas. 

The scorpion bites (me), tataihi 
tasirdant. 


221. 


222. 


220. Ahilélet, from elil, to cry aloud. 
Ghad. esli/, Kab. esiwel, from awal, voice. 
Barth has also aszlel. 

Asilef, bleat, is more specific. 

Iherna, he crouched. See 139. 

Ishek invasit (137.); but future (215.) 
ehadishek, invadet. 

Iméhesh, (my money) is spent; whence 
frequent. with causative sense, zshmahish, he 
annihilated. 

222. Tasirdant, more correctly tazer- 
demt, scorpion, as in 227. In Kab. tegir- 
dumt and. tegeremt. 

Tataihi, has stung me? from tatay, drive 
in a peg, 176. 

R 
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223. The ostrich runs fast, énnehel 
ehasar hullen. 

The ostrich hides his head in 
the bush, énnéhe ised arafénis 
[aghafénis |] der ehishk. 

He thinks nobody sees him, arél 
war tehinnén idinet. 

224. The man was sitting on the 
shore, ahalis akim ror alim- 
n-Aman. 

Suddenly a crocodile seized 
him by the leg [knee?], and 
went away with it [him?| 
azued arate irmast  safdd, 
ilmar deris. (Déris, under it ?) 

225. The river horse rose in the water 
(to the surface of the water), 
and snorted, ajimba askaket 
dar aman isafarad. 

The river horse has upset the 
boat, ajamba irbar toraft. 

The river horse has shattered 
the boat, ajamba_ tarzar 
[tarza ?] toraft. 


223. Ennéhel, so Hodgson; not ennéhe, 
ostrich. 

Ised. See 81. 

Arél. See 156. 

War et-ehinnen, non eum vident ? 

224. Alim, edge, border? In 50. we 
have esalim, shore, and asarim in vocabulary. 
Elsewhere, alim is skin, for aglim of Kab. 
Also alim, chaff, straw, in Kab. 

Azted, sudden (heavy). 

Irmas, seized. Afod, knee, in vocab- 
ulary. 

Ilmar, not again in this sense. 

225. Irbar, crushed with his feet, 172. 

Tarzar: compare Irzar in 171. 
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226. The vulture hovered over the 
gazelle, elullen ilay ginnigis 
ashinkat. 

Until it pounced upon it, and 
tore out its eyes, har asgen fel- 
les istaras, ikas tettAwennis. 

Lay the pillow upon the mat 
(carpet), sins adafor fel ise 
ifter [ fel isiftakh ]. 

227.1 this morning found a_ scor- 
pion under my carpet, nek 
tifaut idak enhagh tezerdemt 
dau tesaftakhteén. 

Lay a cloth under your saddle, 
ége tashishwart dau médash. 

Lest it hurt the back of your 
horse, war erashadeét (or ite- 
manakit) arorin ais innak. 

228. At that place the river runs 
upon rock, dar agel wadagh 
4man éshalen fel tihon. 

He fell along the (gallery? 
landing-place?|, enta_ eta- 
rakatet fel soro. 


226. Har asgen, until; felles, upon it ; 
istaras, it pounced, from zras, it descended. 
Thus asgen seems to mean “a time,” “a 
while.” In Kab. azgen, half, middle, part. 

Sins, cause to rest? from isa, he 
rested ? 42. 58. 

Isiftakh, evidently from Arab. fatakh. 


The ¢ is presently corrupted into kh. 


227. E'ge, make, for, put. 

Erashdadet seems to be subjunctive from 
ishad or ishadet. Compare Arabic shadha, 
he harmed. 

Itemanakit, root, naka 2 Temankit is ex- 
haustion. 
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Till he came below the statr- 
case [steps of the gallery ?), 
har ése dau ibtalen sdro. 

All the day he sat in his tent, 
ashel rurret ekém der ehénnis. 

He put it in his pocket, enta 
egét der elsheb. 

Do not enter the house, war 
técéshit tarasham. 

Stay outside, ébbedid dagama. 

Outside the town, agémé-n- 
aghérim. 

There is nothing but mere sand, 
war ehet har akal mellen. 

Thou hast not given me my 
(full) right, war he tawedet 
el hakki. 

He went before me, iggéle ila- 
datai. 

Look before you, that you may 
not fall, sageréhe datak, war 
tidu. 

I went behind him, égelégh ila- 
daras. 


229. 


230. 


228. Agel, place? (Is it the same as 
aghel, Kab. arm? See 201. on aril.) 

229, El jib is Arabic. 

Dagiéma, on the outside, agéme, outside, 
are from zgem, he went out, 118. 138.; 
whence also géma, without (sine). 

Mellen, white ; here for pure. | 

Akal, mould, soil, as in Kab. Elsewhere 
in Temght it is land or country. 

230. El hakk is Arab. and final z the 
Arab. pronoun “my.” Tassedet, thou hast 
made even, zequasti. See 168. 

Sageréhe, if it is one word, would seem 
by 11 to mean “look with pleasure.” 

Tidu (rather tidut? or tidurt?). See 104. 
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Let us look behind us, sanish- 
lamanak daranak [sanishlé- 
managh daranagh |. 

Lest these men betray us, war 
hanak [hanagh] ighddernit 
idinet idagh. 

231. All round this mountain, Adar 
wadagh terlaite, 

there is fine pasture, éhe téshe 
tehoske. 

At the side of the mosque, tamiz- 
gida d’ edisennis [ the mosque, 
at its side], 

as alarge well, ehe anu makkoren. 

Sit down at my side, arem 
d’ édisin. 

Opposite each other, inéhasan 
geresan. 

Sit opposite to me, thy face to 
me, arim dihadar annadid seri 
idiménnek. 

He sat opposite, his face to me, 
ekém annadid seri ideménnis. 

To your right, dek aril innek. 
(201.) 


232. 


Sanishlam. See 11. 

Ighddernit, fem. plur., because idinet (du- 
niat, Arab.) is fem. 

231. Arem= aghém =aqim = ekem, sit, stay. 

232. Inéhdsan=inéhdzan, from thaz, 55., 
he was near. Gerésan, inter se. 

Dihadar, from Av. ye \>, “ present.” 

Annddid, mapdéAdAndos ? from ned, addos 
(as Kab.). Ben Misa gives ghim nediu, sit 
near me, as Temght. So endz, nearest, 
next. It is spelt with d or ¢ thick in Kab. 

Akel, go thou ? see 124.; or, turn thou ? 
See 25. 


Sibber, from Arab. ee ? 
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Keep to your right, akel sib- 
berin arilinnek [go keeping 
your right ? |. 

To your left, fel teshelginak. 

When you go from Timbuktu 
to Gundam, ke tesékalak dak 
Timbytku kek Gindam. 

Leave the river at your left, 
dye eghirréu fel aré wa-n- 
téshilgén. 

And you have open country on 
your right, d-oyak bdderar 
fel dré wa-n-arili. 


233. 


234.[ Ordinarily the river is shallow, 
below the place of this 
year |, ennadir eghirréu ade- 
jasal, éder Adiget tenidagh. 

This exceeds that, wadagh yugar 
wadagh. 

There is nothing left of it, war 
akimén ders harret. 

. That is a different thing, wi- 

dagh amis harret. 
Lt is rare, war agit. 
Similar, amélehen. 
Lt is like, yalehe, yile. 
Like, shynd, sund [zund ?] 


233. Teséhalak, read tesékalat? 2nd pers. 
sing. 

Oyak, elsewhere, is “I left.” 

Boderar, open country. 

234. S ennddir, in custom ? 

Adejasal, pres. tense from gazal, to be 
short? (gzl or wzl.) 

235. Amus, moves, changes ? 

War agit, it does not do (it) ? 

Yulehe, yuile. See 40. 

Sund is zund and zun in Kab. (Arab, 
zain, comely, elegant.) 
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All the same, berish. 

236. Whichever way you take, every 
where you find water, atif 
tigedi titetaffet, dags attig- 
geraut Aman (take straight 
which-you-take, on it you 
alight (on) water ?). 

Keep straight on, attil tigédid 
ghas (keep straight only). 
Straight, tigédid. 

237. Do not [trouble yourself? or 
run? | this way, nor that? war 
has tishlet, siha, wolla siha. 

The river runs between moun- 
tains, eghirréu yishal ger 
adaren. 
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The road leads through a thick 
Sorest, where are plenty of 
lions, abarraka teha (igesh) 
arkit tirma; ihe tawakast ; 
ehant éwokhsan. 

238. I arrived before him, and had to 
watt for him, nék ésagh arassit 
awadagh indeé dawat shwar- 
akédas. 

L arrived after him [thee ?), 
nek dsegh darak. 

After the corruption of the whole 
earth, Jesus will descend, 
daret adigdig-n-dkal ikéténes, 
adeziibet ‘Aisa. 


NOUNS. 


A’manay. 
Bee, eae 
By the great God, se A’manay mak- 
karen or imakoren. 
Our Lord, Mesi-nak. 
The great God, Mesi-nak imakéren. 
God the ruler, Mesi-nak yitkal. 


236. In Kab. tidid, true, seems to be here 
tigedid or tidégid. 

Attil, be thou ? =7li? 

237. War ash tishlet: has, for him? 
tishlet, from yushal, runs, or from shela, 
disturb, bustle, 115. 

Ihe or diha, where. 


* Mesi, perhaps originally the name of 
the Messiah, although mes means master in 
Temght. 


Coe Mesi-nak iyen ghas. 
Mesi-nak iyéntinten. 
God, who has no fellow (companion), 
Mesi-nak war ilamidi, 
nor has shape? (bounds ?) war ilara, 


Te ane fea enta ghas. 


Ehant, 152., there are. 
Wokhs, wild beast; Arab. wahhiish. 
Tawak(h)ast, wild beasts collectively. 
238. Esagh=esegh, from yose, he ar- 
rived. Arasset=Kab, azzeth, before? See 
140. Indi, (not) yet. 
Dawat, from awat, he arrived? 51. 
Shuaragh-ed-as, I anticipated him ? 
Daret, for dar, after; so darret in Prod. 
Son. 
Adigdig, crush, in 130. 
Adezubet, from zo6b, 62. 
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nor measure ? war iléhit. 

God has no measure neither of space 
nor time, Mesi-nak tri hehéndek 
war ilédek war ihédek,war ihédek 
wa, wolladar wa, war ihehéndek, 
war tigedi tiketi. 

Lord of the f§ imekéder-n-talrewén. 
wonders, \ Mesis-n-talreweén. 

The Uncreated, wardikhalig. (Arab. ) 

The Creator, amakhalag. (Arab.) 

Cultivator of the soul? amakarash 
imman. 

Lord of the soul, Mesis imman. 

The Merciful Shepherd, amadan-n- 
tahanint. 

The Victorious, emirni. 

The Extirpator, amang. 

The Living, emay (from Arab. hay). 

The Judge Supreme, ntarna togerit 

p) 

* ae creatures of the Lord are to 
gather in (in the court of) Jeru- 
salem on the day of resurrection, 
timakhlukén-n-Mesi-nak rurret di- 
daunet istérrabat-n-bét el Makka- 
dus ashel wa-n-el kiamet. 

One part of them enter the hell and 
remain there, others enter paradise 
and remain there, wui tajéshen 
témsi ajishente, wui tajéshen aljen- 
net ajishente. 

The evil spirits, alghafariten. (Arab. ) 

Devil, eblis. (Arab.) 

Angel, anyélus,* pl. anyelisen. 

Demon, alshin, pl. alshinen. (Arad.) 

Female demon, talshin. 

The paradise enter the people who 


{ Anyelus, the Greek ayyedos. —H. B. 
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(have been) good, the hell those 
who (have been) bad, aljennet 
atajéshen idinet wui yolaghnin, 
témsi atajéshen idinet wui labasen. 

The throne (of oe kurshi. (Arabd.) 
God), algharsh. (Arab). 

The day of resurrection, ashel wa- 
n-el kidmet. 

The world, eddinia (rurret). 

Heaven, ashinna. 

The seven heavens, say ishinnawen. 

Sun, tafok. 

The sun warms his face hot to-day, 
tafok tenddit idéminis wakusen 
ashel din. [Comp. tenedét, fever 
heat. | 

The sun burns, the people are per- 
spiring, tafok tarra, idinet tufay 
dersen tide [exit per eos sudor]. 

The strength of the sun’s heat, tise- 
nanit (n-takds enis). 

Sunbeams, ezéreran-n-tafok. 

Dawn of sun (of day), enaréren-n- 
tafok. 

The sun is eclipsed (to-day), tafok 
témmere dshel idagh. 

Moon, ayor. 

The moon is about to come forth 
(rise), ayOr aboki ebarbar. 

The moon rises, ayor ebarbar. 

The moonis setting, ay or abéki éjedel. 

The moon sets, ayor Odal. 

Full moon, ahador (akokehat ?). 

Moonlight, timelle-n-ayor. 

Halo, afarak-n-ayor. 

The moon has a halo, ayor yuwat 
afarak. 

The moon is eclipsed to-night, ayor 
amére éhad idagh. 
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Galaxy, mahellen. 
Star, atar ; pl. itaren. 
The stars shine forth, itaren iknan 
ebarbar. 
The stars shine brightly, itaren ik- 
nan ashishillwak. 
Luctfer, tatari. 
Veer eee ea 
ashimmelesh. 
Pleiad, shéttahat. 
Cross (mejbta), amanar. 
tafaut (of sun). 
teméllolot (ef moon). 
tisakhsarén (as thrown 
through latticework, &c.). 
Darkness, tihay. 
Fata morgana, éle. 
Shade, shadow, téle. 
Weat eee: 
ténede. 
aie 
asammet. 
The cold has penetrated to my bones, 
asammét ejéserin darrim eghas eni. 
North, afelle. 
South, agus. 
East, amaina. 
West, ataram. 
North-east (between east and north), 
ger amaina ge de felle. 
Air, hawa. (Arab.) 
Summer, iwilen. 
Beginning of rainy season (called 
awara in Timbuktu), asheragu. 
Rainy season, akase. 
The rainy season ts over, akase ibse. 
Cold season, tagerist. 
The dark nights (the worst part of 
the cold season), éhaden esattefen. 


Light, 


2 
Cold, 
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afasko. 
fatafet. 


Spring (called tifisko 
in Timbuktu), 

Wind, gale, témadalet. 

I see there is rising a heavy gale, 
anhiagh dehén denakar temadalet 
imakkoren. 

Storm, whirlwind, teshigwalet. 

Storm ga- { teshwalet teshigwalet. 
thers, wr: ders teshigwalet. 

Heavy rain clouds, tamsiggenaut. 

Red clouds, tiggerakin. 

Lightning, ésan. 

Thunder, éja}. 

It thunders, etajij. 

Lightning (thunder) has struck the 
tree and split it*, éjaj édagh fel 
ehishk atakhtak afaras faras. 

Rai {oe 

” Lakonay. 

It is raining, ajinne égat. 

The rain is coming, tt is dripping, 
4kona izay, dekun tabakhtabek. 

Raindrops (reshresh), tidam. 

Moderate rain, abis. 

Heavy shower, tabéut. 


Long lasting rain, now ceasing, then . 


beginning again, tahaléhalay. 

Hail, igidirshan. 

The hail falls, beating and tear- 
ing the tents, igidirshan ofayen, 
ishoh4rnin nabajen ihannan isa- 
rarawen ihannan. 

Rainbow, agagénil (ajejénet ?). 

Fog, abinnag, ebénnag. 

To day is a foggy day, nobody can 
see anything, ashel idagh itja ebén- 
nag, war ihinne awadem harret. 


* The Tawarek attribute this effect to 
the thunder. 


: 
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Dew, taras. 
Much dew has fallen this night, éhad 
idagh ija taras tejét. 
Time, elwakkat. (Arab.) 
Year, awatay. 
Five years, summus titien. 
Century, teméde-n-awatay. 
A year of famine, manne. 
Month, ayor. 
Three months, karad ayoren. 
Day, ashel. 
Four days, akos eshilan. 
This is a fine day, dshel idagh ik- 
kena teshéldeje. 
Dawn, énarér. 
Morning, tifaut. 
Dhahar (about 9 a.m.), agidélsit. 
Heat of the day, tarahod. 
ach, | eae 
ammas-n-ashel. 
Zawal, aziwal. 
Dhohor (about 2 p.M.), tézar. 
‘Aser, takast. 
Sunset, dgadel-n-tafok. 
Time of prayer after sunset, almos. 
Evening, taduit. 
Prayer of asha, tesdtsin. 
Night, éhad ; pl. éhaden. 
Midnight, ete 
tazunne-n-¢éhad. 
To-morrow, ashikke. 
Early to-morrow morning, ashikken 
semmit. 
To-morrow at noon, 
ashikké. 
The day after to-morrow, ashel wuén 
shel ashikke. 
Yesterday, endishel. 
Last night, endahed, endéd. 


aril-n-Ashel 
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before ashelnad. 
yesterday, \ Ashel wuén asel endazel. 
ean, ae lunes 
awatay idagh. 
inhad. 
teninde. 
tenendin. 
essin titien. 
Next year, awatay wué ‘lkamén 
éwuanen had. 
This month, der ayor idagh. 
Next month, ayor wa yilkeme ayor 
idagh. 

This month is about to close, ayor 
widagh ishwar ibbeded or amit. 
Saturday, Essébbet. 

Sunday, Alhad. 
Monday, Eiitnin. 
Tuesday, Eltenata. 
Wednesday, Larba. 
Thursday, Elkhamis. 
Friday, Ejjymma. J 
Week (seven days), s&shilen(eshilen). — 
Moharrem, Tamasiddig. 
Safar, Téurt tatézaret. 
Rebia I, Téurt tatilkamat. 
Rébia IL, Azima zarén. 
Jumédd I., Aziman ammas. 
Jumdd Il, Aziman térirdén. 
Rejeb, 'Tinemégerén. 
Shaban, Janfo. 

Ramadhén, Azim. 

Haj, 'Tésubdar. 

Shawal, 'Tesissi tatézaret. 


The day fie, 


Last year, { 


Two years ago, { 


\ Arab. 
| 


Turen 
sanAtet. 


Tésist 


Dhu el Heje, Tesissi ta- , 
sanaten. 


tilkamat. 


Echo émsewel. 
; { takoy. 
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Fire, éféu. 

Flame, tahist. 

Spark, temantest ; pl. temantesin. 

Firecoals, tezézan. 

Ashes, ézit-n-éféu. 

Smoke, ahi. 

Water, aman. 

Land, earth, akal. 

Country of the Awelimmiden, akal 
wa-n- W uélimmiden. 

Island, aitel. 

Wilderness, arkit. 

Clear forest, éhishkan amitaréta- 
réen. 

Impassable covert, arkit urma. 

Dense forest, arkit art, or akoren. 

Desert, afélle (prop. North). 

Hammada, desert plain, tanazri- 
fet. 

Plain, étaras. 

Large valley, evarar. 

Valley with a torrent, eghasher = 
eghzer in other dialects. 

Small torrent, egherrer. 

Mountain, adar ; pl. adaren. 

Inaccessible mountain, adar urma 
war teh’ abarraka. 

Hill, tadakt. 

Sandhill, tégift; pl. tégefen. 

(Range) of high sandhills, tégefen 
ogidahenet. 

Small sandhill, teneshmor. 

Rock, tahonit. 

Stone, tahon. 

Source, tét; pl. tittawen. 


benkor. 
hallow, 4 © 
Well, {" rae cea 


deep, anu. 
fiver, eghirréu. 
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ér 
Branch of river, 4-? ie 
adar-n-eghirréu. 


Current, amanen (waters). 

Wave, tinezémmart. 

Deep place of channel in river, télak- 
n-Aman. 

Bank of river, asarim, or ésalim. 

Ford, teawent. 

Torrent, rivulet, anghi. 

Sea (the salt river), eghirréu wa 
symmen. 

Temporary lake, pond, abéng. 

Black naked soit round -a pond, ti- 
farrawen. 

Green surface on stagnant pool, ta- 
hizzak. 

Cavity, hole, terarart (dim. of erarar). 

Sand, témelilt. 

Lime, talak. 

Mud, illebék. 

Stones, or rather, round masses of 
lump (called afaray in Timbuktu), 
Sor building, ebélghetan. 

Black soil, Akal ikatvelit. 

White sandy soil, 4kal iméllen. 

Field, shékarash. 

Stubble-field, tédik ; pl. tedkén. 

Hedge, fence, afarak. (Arab.) 

Slight fence, tafarak. 

BS # mes 

tabarit. 

Tree, ehishk; pl. éhishkan. 

Young tree, bush, { —— 

tasugit. 

Root (of tree), tékeweén. 

Wood, ésagher. 

Bad spot in wood, ikerish kerashen. 

Branch, illeket ; pl. illiktan. 

Splinter, timetaut; pl. timetawen. 


¢ 
¢ 
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Leaf, ilan ehishk. 

Large leaves (?), tefarketen-n-ehishk. 

Dim-leaves, takilkatén-n-ak6f. 

Bark, tissifuft. 

Peel, husk, kékkabén. 

Flower, tabuit. 

Fruits, (pl.) araten-n-ehishkan. 

Seed, seeds, isamban. 

Thorn, isinnan. 

Talha, ésaghér (tésaghart). 

Mimosa gummifera, auwarwar. 

A thorny tree in the river, tagerabba. 

Ftil, aghar (taghart). 

Duwé (variety of ficus), tedimumt. 

Siddret el hoé, akéllefe. 

Tamarind (tree and fruit), bustsu. 

Monkey-bread tree (baobab), teku- 
dust. 

Fruit of monkey-bread tree, tefin- 
gora. 

Tree called asabay in Timbuktu, ana. 

Nebekh-tree (zizyphus), ferkénnish. 

Nebek-fruit, tabakkat ; pl. tibakkaten. 

Siwak, 

El irak, 

ftoot of siwak, éke-n-téshak. 

Dum-bush (sgillem), akof. 

Dim-palm, tagait. 

Fruits of dum-palm, tibélkukawen. 

Seed of dum-palm, tibargarrarén. 

Date-tree, tashdait. 

Date, téheni. 

Date-stone, egeft. 

Deléb (Borassus flabelliformis 2), te- 
kikat; pl. tekikatén. 

fresh, téshe. 

dry, téshe yekor. 

Pennisetum distichum (eniti) zak. 

Had, tasharet. 


\ Capparis sodata, téshak. 


Herbage, 
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Talubbiut, teliggit. 
Bu rékkeba (Panicum colonum), 
ararfasa. 

Young, tender herbage, inghalas. 

Reed, kégeri. 

Knot of reed, tekardofén-n-kégeri. 

Pennisetum typhoideum (héni), éneli. 
white, abdérak. 

Sorghum (saba), {re kelénki. 


black, sibi. 
tellamt. 
Bran, {a6 


abid. 

Ear of the corn, tégenit. 
Seeds of the corn, tezawén. 
The large seeds (?), igénshiten. 
The small seeds (?), isemardten. 
Crops about to come forth from the 

ground, sibbergabelagh 4fagh. 
Corn of all kinds, alan. 


asaka. 
Various species } asralt (asghalt ?), 
of kréb (Poa), ) tashit. 
téjebalt. 


Rice, tafakat. 

Wheat, elkame. ( Arab.) 

Barley, farkasibu. 

Cucurbita melopepo (el hadésh), be- 
rabera. 

Water-melon, kaukaéune. 

Onion, takhfar ; pl. tékhfaren. 

Cotton, takerékerit; p/. tikurukarén. 

| Indigo, siggeni. 

eater lotus, kalokalo. 

Endairi, tikindi. 

Senna (falajit), abellenjat. 

Saffron, tenarmet. 

“isclepias gigantea (turja), tarsha ; 
pl. tarshawén. 
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Colocynth, lému. 

Bundle (bawiye), banguru ; pl. ban- 
gurtten. 

Two small bundles, dkas. 

Tame animals, erezégen. 

Camel, amenis; pl. immenas. 

She-camel, tolamt. 

Herd of camels, tolemin. 

An active camel (omali), errigga. 

Old camel, amAl. 


Pr 

awara. 
Young camel, { peices) 

alagod. 


flerd of 100 head of f{ wuasigen. 
camels or cattle témedent. 

Ox, asau; pl. eswanen (Hausa, sah, 
pl. sanu). 

hiwan. ( Tademekket.) 

shitan. (Awelimmid. ) 

Fattened cow, not bearing young, 
tamzak. 

Ox of burden, audis ; pl. audisen. 


Cow, tas; pl. 


pl. sanu). 
Bullock, amake. 
ések. 
éhedel. 
Calf, > aldki; pl. ilokian. 
abarkau. 


ilingeya; pl. ilingéyaten. 

All kinds of animals for riding, sa- 
wat; pl. sawaten. 

Horse (common good horse), ais ; 
pl. iyesan. 

Horse of excellent qualities, (ais) 
anakfor (brave ?). 

Horse of inferior qualities, ibégge. 

A favourite horse, tasenit (well 
known ?). 

This is my favourite horse; I do 
not allow anybody to mount it, 
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wadagh tasenitin; war ikbélagh 
ateténne awadem. 
afakkarem. 
ee kékoro. 
Horse of peculiar colour, ashilag. 
Grey horse, with spots of brown, 
amiulas. 
Other variety, aderi. 
Grey, agelan. 
Grey, with a shade of green, idémmi. 
Aharas, 
Brown horse, atelak. 
als neggor. 
Horse with white feet, ais wa-n- 
asabor. 
Mare, tabagot (fem. of ibegge ?). 
Foal, ahogi. 
Filly, tahogit. 
Ass, ished; pl. ishedan. [Ghad., 
azid ; Ben Musa’s Temght, ahid. | 
Female ass, teshéd. 
Full grown ass, 
Hausa, saki. 
Full grown female 
tézaght. 
Old male ass, adanki. 
temainuk. 
Young of ass, | susti Sem. tahdlilt. 
tamay. 


7 
azar 


[azagh ?] 


ass, tazaut, 


tihatén. . 
Sheep, tekhse, pl. { eh 


Sheep with long wool, tikindemén. 


kiruwan ; pl. kiruwatén. 
Young ajaimara; pl. ajaimar- 
of sheep, | UUme solide 
Atin. 


Ram, abbegug ; pl. ibbegan. 
He-goat, asholak. 

She-goat, taghat; pl. ulli. 
Dog, édi; pl. iyedan. 
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Cat, mis. 

Mice, akor. 

Field-mice, ado. 

Faret el khél, araranga. 

Rat, irallen. 

Wild animals, | eae 

tiwaksén, tawakast. 
cn. { => pl. éheran. 
éwukshan. 

Young of lion, aledash. 
bubanti. 

Surnames of lion, { budegaye. 
intende. 

Leopard, awashit, elwashil. 


ashebdgel. 
Surnames of leopard, | RES 

gérrier. 
Hyena, aridal. 

énadar 
Surnames of hyena, | Aes 

erkinni. 


Jackal, ebég ; pl. ebeggan. 
intainot. 

Surnames of jackal, {sin sdso. 
intangrén. 

Elephant, élu ; pl. éluan. 

Giraffe, amdar ; pl. imidderen. 

Erkemim (buffalo), asarake. 

Lymhe, Leucoryx, ashamal ; pl. ishe- 

mal. 

U'rik, antelope, ésham. 

Urkiye, the female, tésham ; tarik. 

Ar, other antelope, agingara. 

Oryx, téderit ; pl. tederaten. 


Other species of antelope, Abeshaw ;_ 


pl. tebeshawen. 
Gazella | énhar; fem. ténhar; pil. 
ae ténharén. 
Young of mohor, alimmu. 
Gazelle, ashinkat. 
Young of gazelle, aushim. 
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Resting-place of gazelle, abatol-n- 
ashinkat ; pl. ibtal. 

Wild sheep, ulli-n-artk. 

Porcupine, hedgehog (dhurban), ta- 
marait. 

Gamfud (squirrel ?), tekenésit. 

Hare, temaruwelt. 

Small animal like the hare, ashan 
abarom. 

Bu el gedemat, akazase. 

haya. 

fonoten. 

ibiddawen, pl. 

abardawil. (?) 


fiiver-horse, (called banga in Tim- 
buktu), agamba. 


Monkey, 


arAta. 
akatel. 


Smaller species ( yghains Lacerta 
. = f 


Crocodile (akaray), 


monitor ?), zangway. 
Chameleon, tahau. 
Frog, égar. 
Manatus, ayu. 
Fish, Amen. 
Largest species of fish (Perca Nilo- 
tica ?), tehéddelt-n-A4man. 
Large black fish, déshir. 
Other species, { Soar 
tagonit. 
A species, of white colour, and great 
thickness, tagursiyat. 
( taoundirit. 
teh éddadash. 
sariya. 
A fish with four large teeth and red 
tail, zawegiru. 
Cyprinus Niloticus, da. 


Other species, 


Mormyrus oxyrinchus, wusi. 


S 
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hora. 
ejijra. 
marambana. 
hanjerit. 
Malapterurus electricus ? tarlibambé. 
Smallest species of fish, ishenra. 
Snake, tashilt. 
Large species of snake which devours 
the gazelle, tanaroét. 
A large snake, between green and 
black, tagiber. 
Tabelénke, tajébdaret. 
Other kinds of { iméggel. 
snake, emellel katetingu. 
Scorpion, tezérdemt. 
Lizard, magédar ; pl. imegédaren. 
Bu-néna (small black lizard), aga- 
rayan. 


Other species of fish, 


large, yama. 

small, akéyun. 

Bird, agadid ; pl. iggedad. 

Young bird, akirt; pl. ikirtan. 

Cock, akes; pl. ikesan. 

Hen, takeshit. 

Chicken, ikirtan-n-takeshit. 

Pigeon, teddebérat ; pl. idebiren. 
Egg, tésadalt ; pl. tesadalen. 
Ostrich, énnehe (énnehel ?); pl. énhal. 


Turtle, 


Empty egg of ostrich, placed on the | 


top of the huts, atakis-n-énnehe ; 
pl. itkas. 
Vulture, agadir; pl. igderan. 
Hadaya, tegardimmat. 
Rahme, taralgi. 
Guinea-hen (called in Timbuktu 
el kabésh), tailelt ; pl. tailalén. 
Young of guinea-hen, isuwiten. 
Kumarén, tének. 
Crow, pl. tibkakén. 
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Stork, waliya. 

Spoonbill (ddanay), gelgitta; pl. 

* geleuttiten. 

Sparrow, akabor. 

Little red bird, sheterjénne. 

Fly, pl. éshan. 

Horse-fly, azarawal. 

Bee, isimbo; pl. isimboén. 

Mosquito, tadést. 

Small black ant, téatuf. 

Large red ant, adehik. 

Large black ant (el kés), kildeké. 

White ant, temmédhe. 

Ant-hill, arammin. 

Worm, ibékkebék. 

Worm whose bite is painful, ekimdal. 

Mukhét el ardh (venomous), agaraye. 

Earwigs (amaroés), asis. 

A white worm that penetrates into 
the nose of the camel, tézera. 

Corn worm, mulil. 

Leather worm, tikemat. 

Beetle, akhshinshér; pl. takhshin- 
sharen. 

Lice, télik ; pl. tilkin. 

Camel lice, teselitet ; pl. téselfin. 

Caterpillar, tazelit. 

Tail of horse, cow, camel, &e., te- 
démbut. 

Hair on the front of horse, tiun- 
shut. 

Mane, azak. 

End of mane, tul-azak. 

White spot on the front of horse, 
tesénnit. 

Hoof, éskar ; pl. éskaren. 

Trot, teréggit. 

Peculiar kind of trot, taghala. 


' Gallop, ashawenk. 
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Various kinds ve iS 
of diseases u erie 
of horses, Eat 

tillik. 


Ulcer of horse, &c., tefédit. 
Dry scab, ashiyit. 

El mebbar, amséraragh. 
Sudden death, rarat. 


Place where the horses usually lie 


down, asabel-n-bal. 
Chest of camel, tasgint. 
Horn of ox, ésok ; pl. iskawen. 
HHoofs of ox, tinsawen. 
Udder, tezé. 
Teat, ifaffar. 
Footprint, ésem ; pl. ismawen. 


Place of former cattle-pen, adanda. 


Dead body, makhsulj. (Arab.) 
Bill of bird, akamkom. 
Wing, pl. aferéwen. 


Feather, tesaggad; pl. tesaggadén. 


Nest, asakok. 


Crest of cock, ararkob wa-n-akés. 


Gills of cock, tilaghlagheén. 


Fins of fish, sasangun-n-amen ; pl. 


sasanguten-n-Amen. 


Man, husband, Alis, halis ; pl. méden. 


idinet. 
-— a 
tamtut, 
tamat, 
Wife, partner, hannis. 
Mongrel, shankot. 

ti, shi. 

ladle eee aba. 
Mother, amma. 
Grandfather, tis-n-tis. 
Grandmother, ammas-n-mas. 


Woman, { \ pl. tidedén. 


Ancestor, amaren ; pl. emarrawen. 


' 


§ 


| (ls) aunt, 
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elder, amakar. 
younger, amadaray. 
iknewen. 
imakkerésen. 
elder, tamakart. 
younger, tamadarait. 
shitmas. (? 
Maternal unele, | FE (7) 
e , 
téshikkar. 
mas. 
angathman. 


Brother, 


Twins, | 


Sister, 


Paternal uncle, { 


Sister's son, tagéshe, tagése. 

from father’s side, ula- 
temas-n- ti(s). 

from mother’s side, 
ulatemas-n-ma(s). 

Elder sister of father, tamakart-n-aba. 

Cousin, Abubdsh. 

Son of aunt, ara-n-dedén. 

Niece, ara-n-medenét ? 

Mother of family (mula el khéme), 


mesis-n-éha. 


° Pa . ve 
. Family, agadish, égedesh., 


Widow (during the (first three 
months), tamat tetaf alhuddet. 
(Half Arab.) 


Embryo, ara. 


Child, | a) 
aliad, 
ae jee 


Poe y ape 
rori, ruri. 


rori, 


\ pl. iliaden. 


| Boy, ee 


alaroren ? 
Lad (adult),amawad ; pl. imawaden. 
Daughter, welet. 
Girl, taliad; pl. tiliaden. 
Full-grown (handsome girl), tamas- 
roit; pl. timisroiyati. 
Old man, amaghar 
amrar). 
2 


(pronounced 
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Elderly woman, tamaghast. 


Orphan, (2) agohil; pl. ijéhelén. 


Heir, 
inemadas 
Son whose 71 : 
. | akasay. 
father is ; tae 
anakharam. (Arab.) 
unknown, y 
anobe. 


Grandson, riri-n-ruri. 
Father-in-law, adegal. 
Mother-in-law, tadegalt. 
Son-in-law, aleges. 
Daughter-in-law (?), ahannis. 
Brother of wife, tilusin. 
Brethren-in-law, ilasanén. 


Bridegroom, UB Ae? s 
Young husband, ee aD 
isli. 
Bride, temazelait, temaselait? Kab., 
tislit. 
Foster-brothers, animattaden. 
Chief, amanokal. 
Great chief, liege lord, amandkal 
imakoren. 
Commander-in-chief, 
égehen. 
Great warrior, champion, ché-eshar ; 
pl. wuin eshar. 
Chief counsellor, G-tanhad ; pl. méden 
wui-n-tanhad. 
Followers, party of chief, kél-tama- 
nokala. 
Ricentn, Peete ; pl. imoshagh, 
alil; pl. ilillal. 
Degraded man, serf, amghi; pl. 
imghad (irreg. for imghan). 
Slave, dkeli; pl. ikelan. 
Female slave, takelit. 
Concubine, tawéhat; pl. tawéhaten. 
Son of a female slave, raris-n-takelit. 


amaway-n- 
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Son of a slave and a free woman, 
abogheli; pl. abdéghelite. 
Freed slave, aderif ; pl. idirfan. 
Son of a freed slave (hartdni), ine- 
dérfi; pl. inedirfa. 
Eunuch, agor ; pl. igdrawen. 
Countryman, man of the same tribe, 
halis nanak (prop. our man, the 
pron. accordingly to be changed ). 
Their countrymen, halis nissen. 
Stranger, young man who goes 
abroad to study, el moaza; pl. 
kél *-el-moaza. 
Guest, amaghar ; pl. imagharen. 
Friend, iridi. 
Fellow, 4mandén. 
Enemy, eshinge ; pl. ishinge. 
Neighbour, imharag. 
Rivals, pl. anirkeben. 
Learned, holy man, anislim. 
Scholar, ettali (ettalib), ettalaba. 
Herdsman, shepherd, amadan. 
Sportsman, amahayen; pl.imahoyen. 
Townspeople, kél-agherim (the final 
m 7s sometimes changed to b). 
Piao 1 ; pl. azimsera. 
isakkaytimmo. 
asurka. (Surk.) 
Fisherman, | skorangisenan, 
L rongoy.) 
Husbandman, anasdamu; pl. inis- 
duma. 
Smith, a man of a great variety of 
occupations (mallem), énhad ; pl. 
inhaden. 


(K6- 


* The syllable kél, which occurs in many 
of these compositions, means people, in- 
habitants. See Vol. I. p. 339. 
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Female smith (mallema), ténhad ; pl. 
ténhaden. 

Saddler, bambaro. 

way sanne ebushege. 

way kannen ebushege. 

Sandal-maker, way raggeden tife- 
délen. 


Shoemaker, 


imashénshit; pl. imishin- 
shan. 

e Shillakh ( prop.a Ber- 
ber from the North), 


pl. kél-innezan. 


Merchant, 


Retail dealer, pl. efoforéten. 

Broker, amsittig. 

Traveller, amasékal. 

Tailor, anazemmaye. 

Weaver, akaikay. 

Barber, wai-zarzén. 

wai essanna assafar 
(he who knows a 
remedy). 

inéssafar. 

Drummer, ajatitkart e’ thobl. 

: ag-dis; pl. kél-iyesan. 
Horseman, 4 - 5 
ennamenne;sing amnay: 

Cavalry, ashirgish. 

A body of horsemen, aberig. 

Footman, ameriggish ; ue immerig- 
gisen. 

Camel rider, ag-imenis; pl. kél-im- 
menas. 

Singing beggar, asahak. 

Rich man, anésbarogh. 

Thief, amakarad. 

Highway robber, amaktas-n-abarraka, 

- from ktas = secare, just as kta el 
trik. 

Swindler, arrabakherrabakh. 

Outcast, ark-méden. 


Medical man, 
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tin-amedist 
Wi hor ata | 
tin-azena. (Half Arad.) 
Witness, tagohi; pl. tigdharen. 
Hostage, adaman. (Arab.) 
Messenger, anemashal ; pl. 
shalen. 
A body of people, temagelait. 
(Great) army, tabu. 
Tribe, tausit; pl. titsi. 
Nation, terért. 
Pagan, akafar. (Arab.) 
Pullo, Fullén, Afal; pl. Ifalan. 
Songhay, Ehet ; pl. Ehétane. 
Arab, ‘Arab, Gharab ; pl. Gharabe. 
People of the North, Kél-afélle. 
Kunta, Kél-borasse. 
Berabish, Kél-jabertye. 
Kél-geres, Aréwan. 
Awelimmiden wén Bodhal, Dinnik. 
Gundam, Sasaweli. 
A’rawdan, Eshiggaren. 
ee ere éraf, éghaf. 
karkore. 


inemi- 


Eye, tét; pl. tittawén. 

Eyelid, abilhad. 

Eyebrows, ileggan. 

Eyelashes, inharen. 

Small hair in eyelashes, élewen. 
The pupil, eribbe; pl. fraben. 
Eye-water, tahéri ; pl. tihéretin. 
Tears, iméthawen. 

Corner of eye, éreg. 

Ear, temazue. 

Earlaps, tilaghlaghén. 

Earhole, téseli. 

Earwax, téltak. 

Nostrils, atinsherit ; pl. shinshar. 
Nosebone, anjur. 
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Mouth, ém. 
Lip, adalol. 
Pimple over the lips, abatol-n-adalol. 
Mustachios, améssowan. 
Whiskers, ikararen. 
Tonsils, izilmas. 
Dimple, amader ; pl. imédal. 
Grain de beauté, ahalu. 
(Dog tooth ?), taghtmest. 
Tooth, teeth, ésen; pl. isinen. (Arab.) 
Cheek tooth, tar-ésen. 
Palate, tewallakaten. 
Con ureter 
tehainawl. 
Space between the teeth, timeziyen. 
Tongue, élis. 
Chin, 
Beard, 
Forehead, timin. [ dawit. 
Back of the head, takardawit, terja- 
Crow of head, tekarkorit. 
Temples, elékalék. 
Region near the temples, ikilmamak. 
fair of man, tegawét. 
 Hairpad, abagor. 
Grey hair, tisldéshoén. 
Bald pate, tétarait. 
Curls of women’s hair, téshikkat. 
Neck, eri. 
Throat, Laie 
l takursit. 
Breast, tigirges. 
Nipples, imgigaren. 
Female breast, efef; pl. ififfan. 
Full female breast, taguraffaft. 
Heart, tihi. 
Flesh of heart, chiktén. 
Lung, turawén. 
Spleen, tiggezan. 


i tamart. 
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Liver, amalakis. 
Soul, iman. 
Breath, unfas (Arab. Sem.). 
Bowels, tessa. 
Stomach, tabitut. 
Paunch (?), abarkot. 
Kidneys (?), aféddaren. 
Pericardium, tékafénkafok. 
Navel, tezitan. 
Bones, éghas; pl. éghasan. 
Marrow, adif. 
Nerve, arinmin. 
Blood, asheni. 
Vetns, azaren. 
Pudenda, mul., Anabak. 
JSem., taboka. 
Womb, igillan. 
Shoulder, tegirgest ; pl. tigirgas. 
Apm J UPPE akshar. 

lower, Amazar. 
Flesh on arm, akshAl. — 
Armpit, tidirdavh. 
Hair of the armpits, 4mzaden-n-ti- 

dirdagh. 

Elbow, taghemirt ; pl. tighamar. 
Joint of hand, tesindert. 
Hand, afis. 
Palm of hand, adike. 
Fist, timzogot. 
Finger, asikkod ; pl. iskad. 
Thumb, ikmésh, égemesh. 
Forefinger, asikkod-n-atarak. 
Middle finger, sikkerit benna. 
Little finger, madera benna. 
Nail, éskar; pl. iskaren. 
Skin on nail, téllegest ; pl. tellégesen. 
Back, artri. 
Backbone, taneshrémi. 
Ribs, irrédishan. 


A> braun « 
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Haunch, tasege ; pl. tisseguwin. 
Hind-quarters, téz. 
Fat backside of woman, tebillodén. 
Fundament, tagheme. 
Rectum, amesi. 
Knee, afod. 
Fetlock-joint, tagar-n-afod. 
Lower part of leg, Ve eG 
Foot, 
Sole of foot, itéffar. 
Fleel, tauzézit. 
Ankle-bone, agosh. 
Toe, tinsa ; pl. tinsawen. 
Skin, élim. 
Perspiration, imzelha. 
Dirt, irda.* 
Mucus of nose, insheran. 
Spitile, tisdta. 
Vomiting, ibesan. 
Urine, awas. 
Excrements, éder. 
of child, tarshat. 
Fart, pare 
takharast. 
Sleep, étis. 
Snoring, asakhadu. 
Sleeping of limbs of body, élbabésh. 
Hunger, las. Enak ahe las, LZ am 
hungry. 
Thirst, fad. 
Dream, tahorgét. 
Fatigue, elliddish. 
Exhaustion, temankit. 
Hearing, tisseli. 
Seeing, ahanay. 
Taste, tembe (temde? yumdi, he 
tasted. ) 


* The d seems to have taken the place 
of ak. Compare 7rk el hdl. 
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Life, tamiddere. 

Maturity, taghad, tawad. 

Virginity, talbakkart. 

Death, tamantant (ste, irregular). 

Burial, timmittal. 

Agony, ineshan. 

Health, éssahat. (Arab.) 

Sickness, tolhinne. 

Fever, tokos. 

(Merar), tehanefit. 

A cold, tesimde. 

Catarrh, gobérit. 

Cold in the chest, Ahegim. 

Liver complaint, ausa. 

Itch, amagheras. 

Swollen belly, kikkar. 

Diarrhea, eae 
tufit. 

Dysentery, taghenaut. 

Swollen eye, tehadadait. 

Swollen face, azelalam. 


aibonen. 
Worms, | snakes, 
izoliten. 
Guinea-worm, ikewen. 
Syphilis, nani. 
Wound, abuyis. 
Fainting, akates. 
Medicine, éssafar. 
Purge, alawa. 
Poison, essim. (Arab.) 
Old age, tagerist (prop. winter). 
Intellect, téite. 
Intelligence, temdsne. 
Knowledge, igeré. 
Science, tistinet. 
Anxiety, terimmégh (termagha ?). 
Mirth, ease, tedawit. 
Happiness, smile, tebégsit. 
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Sorrow, anasgom. 
Meditation, imindiiden. 
Love, tarha. 
Goodness, tinaharén. 
Compassion, tehaninet. 
Wrath, atkegh. 
awan. 
ulna ‘Eooe 
Shame (envy ?), alrar. (Arab.) 
Slight, insult, tezemiten. 
Humbleness (shyness 2?) amagéwat. 
Tradition, tardart (tahdart? Vew- 
man; teghadart, .B.). 
Valour, akfor. 
Cowardice, amitso. 
Word, méggedhed, méxgered. 
Voice, amisli. - 
Eloquence, erkod. 
Slowness of tongue, tilist. 
Tale, tanfost ; pl. tinfosen. 
Gossiping, tehadéndan. 
Business, tahore. 
Thing, harret. 
Object, tetuk. 
The multitude, | Nels 
tabidisht. 
Manners, custom, alghada. (Arab.) 
Tattooing, tegias. 
Mark by burning on arm, tédi. 
Circumcision, tamankad. 
Salary, téfertén. 
Tribute, téusit. 
Present, takot. 
Government, temandkalen. 
Empire, sovereignty, atkél. 
Protection, aa 
tindharén (goodness). 
z arkewel. 
ial 1 alkawel. (Arab.) 
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Peace, el muslékh. ( Arab.) 
Feud, agezar. 
Expedition, war, égehen ; pl. ig-ha- 
nen. 
Fighting, ee 
énikmas. 
Line of battle, afod. 
Victory, sar-hu. 
Attack (?), afti. 
Ranier | (Half Arab.) 
adiyet. 
Occupation, eshshughl. (Ara6.) 
Trade, essibbab. ( Arab.) 
Deposit, tagaléfet. 
Profit, alfaidet. ( Arab.) | 
Debt. | (of goods). 
dserdal (of a money loan). 
Wealth, money, éheri. 
Expense, tettuk. 
Journey, essikel. 
Departure in the afternoon, tadwit. 
Promenade (search?), Omak. 
Stay, tarémet, taghémet. (Arab. ?) 
(Terike), takasit. 
Wedding, ashel nedibu. 
Play, eddil. 
Dance, adellil. 
Danger, tamiuttis. 
On this road there is danger, tabarak 
tidagh éhe tamiuttis. 
Clapping of hands, tékast. 
Snapping with the fingers, asissaraké. 
Humming of women, tarlillit; pl. 
tirlelak. 
Great holiday, tesibbadar. 
Birthday of Mohammed, ashel wa 
diwen e’ nebi. 
Prayer, amid. (Arab.) 
Religious bow, edanket. a0 
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Prostration, asijet. (Arab.) 

Call to prayer, akéra. 

Peary, — ( Arab.) 

takot (a present). 

Charity on occasion of the death of 
a person, tikkefrén. 

God’s will, itus Mesi-nak. 

Divine power, égi Mesi-nak. 

Divine permission (prop. supre- 
macy, from irna), tarna Mesi-nak. 

Unity of God, tisit. 

Sorcery, ashérik. 

Charm, talisman, tekardi. 

Talisman against wounds in battle, 
guruken. 

Food, ashékshu. 

Breakfast, segimgim. 

Supper, amansi. 

A drink, tésis. 

Dakno (the favourite Songhay drink), 
tedaknot. 

Rejira (a drink made of cheese and 
dates), aréire. 

Common hasty pudding, asink, as- 
hink. 

Pudding of Indian corn, ashink-n- 
saba. 

Boiled rice, tarari. 

Rice boiled with a profusion of but- 
ter, abilolo. 

Rice boiled together with meat, 
markhfé. 

Mohamsa,tekhammezin.( Half Arab.) 

aliwan. 

So iia 

Bread (takelit in Songhay), tegille ; 
pl. tigilwin. 

Meat, isan. 

Bit (a cut) of meat, taminkét. 
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Megatta, a celebrated f taléfakét. 
dish of meat, alabégge. 


Dried meat, isan yekor. 

White fat, tadhont. 

Broth, esin. 

Honey, taraut. 

Milk, akh. 

All sorts of milk, ékhawen. 

Sweet milk, akh wa kafayen. 

Seum of milk, takafit. 

Cream, Afarar. 

Sour milk, silla. 

Very sour milk, esillay isymmen. 

Sour milk mixed with water, akrai- 
héme. 

Cipae eee 

aboshit. 

Butter, (di. 

Fresh butter, tésedut. 

Cheese, chikémaren. 

Vegetable butter, bulanga. 

Salt, tésemit. 

Salt incrustation, aharrar. 

Pepper, ijékembe. 

Black pepper, ili. 

Cayenne pepper (zézet e’ sherk), ti- 
shtiishatén. 

Kamin, akamil. 

Sweetmeats, tasddin. 

Kola nut, étafat goro. 

Tobacco, taba. 

Snuff, isarak. 

Kohol, tazolt temellelt. 

Cotton strips (tari), tabeduk. 

Benige (one strip of a shirt), tasuwit; 
pl. tisuwat. 

Dress, isilse. 

Small shirt, rishaba. 

Small white shirt, rishaba emellen. 
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Small black shirt, rishaba esattefen. 

Shirt of divers colours, awi yawi. 

Large shirt (derra), tekatkat. 

Chequered tobe called filfil, or sha- 
hariye, tekatkat tailelt. 


Sort of shawl thrown aise Mes 
arasuwe. 
over the shoulder | E : 
: tesiggebist. 
(feruwal) 
Long, black, narrow ¢ atel. 
shawl wrapped { anagud. 
round the face, tesilgemist. 


Turkedi, or mélhafa, aleshtk. 

Shawl of divers colours, Atel lejen 
tamawet. 

Shroud, tamarzét. 

Silham, abernish. 

Caftan, tekarbas. 

Buttons, ibdnien. 

Trowsers, breeches, kirtebe. 

Red cap, takumbut. 

Girdle, timintke. 

Belt, tagebist. 

Outside of shirt, afélle-n-rishaiba. 

Backside of shirt, édin rishaba. 

Sleeve, shanfas. 

Fringed border, tibekaukawén. 

Embroidery with silk, timkarrawen. 

Pocket, alshib. (Arab.) 

Embroidery on the pocket, tekardi-n- 
alshib. 

Other sort of embroidery, idigon. 

A peculiar embroidery on the shoul- 
der, tiljam. 

—— on the back, telejamet. 

Rags, tabarde. 

Small leather pocket (bét) for to- 
bacco, worn round the neck, én- 
nefe. 

The covering of the same, abdshig. 
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Lace to support it, teulil. 
Firestone, tefarraset. 
Firesteel, énnefet-n-éféu. 
Tinder, tasgirt. 
Bowl, ebén. 
Tube of a pipe, tellak. 
Bone for smoking, adif-n-taba. 
Mouthpiece, {oe 
asikarkar. 
Dirt in the pipe, tidi. 
takebat. 
pee (eee 
Tweezers, irammedan. 
Kohol box, akok. 
Brush for the kohol, emarruwet. 
Grinding stone, tasit. 
Knife, absar. 
Razor | absar-n-azarres. 
ismahil azurdum. 


anazemay. 

Needle, { ss 
elmintdl. 

Twist, tenelik. 


(Kél e’ Suk.) 


Scissors, timaldash. 
Looking-glass, tisit. 
Key, |e 
asayar. 

Lock, tastgfilt. 
Rosary, isédanen (pl. of tasédit, a 

single bean). 
Pen, aranib. 
Ink, amidde. 
Paper, elkat. (Arab.) 
Sheet of paper, taswilt. 
Writing table, aséllun. 
Book, elkittab. 
Ornament on book, taritten. 


Talisman, i tekardi. 
Letter, 


, =~ 
ae 
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Writing, akatab. 

Writing with large letters, izaura- 
waten. 

Writing with small ee 


letters, atéren. 
Line, esstidder; pl. essidderen. 
(Arab.) 


Alphabet, agamek. 

Single letter of alphabet, elkharf. 
(Arab.) 

Dot on or under the letter, tide- 
bakka. 

Arm-ring worn by the men, ashebe. 

Arm-ring worn by ee. 
the females, ishibga. 

Foot-ring of females, azabor. 

Finger-ring, tad-hot. 

fting worn in the hair of females, 
tebellauten ; pl. tubellawén. 

Ear-ring, tesabboten ; pl. isaban. 

Necklace, tasghalt. 

String of beads hanging down from 
the head of the females, tesiggort. 

Khallala, a ring used by the (Arab) 
females to fasten their robe, tesik- 

_ kanast. 

A sort of small cover, or umbrella, 
worn occasionally by females to 
protect the head, ahennék. 

Shoe, ebishege; pl. bishegan. 

Sandal, tefédele ; pl. tifedélen. 

Weapons, tazdli. 

Sword, takoba. 

Long sword, ebéru. 

Dagger, télak. 

Long dagger, gézema. 

Sheath, titar. 

Handle, araf- (aghaf-) n-takoba. 

Spear, agor. 
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asgar. 

ésar. 

Spear with many barbs, kakarak. 

Small barbs, timsinnaren. 

Barb of spear, tamaya. 

Shield, aghere. 

Bad sort of shield, agheressil. 

Bow, taraya. 

Bowstring, asigim. 

Arrow, assim. 

Quiver, tatanghot. 

Barrel of gun, éman. 

Gun, elbartd. 

Pan, anabag. 

Covering of gun, élis-n-elbarid. 

Cock, astel-n-elbarud. 

Bayonet, shabile. 

Ramrod, asetaktik. 

Powder, égil. 

Shot, tesawat. 

The sound of firing, teziggatén. 

Pistol (kabus), temaghedart. (Arad.) 

Saddle, elakif. 

Lershe of the saddle, timéldash. 

Saddle-cloth, élis-n-elakif. 

Girth, ashashif. 

The buckle of girth, tawinist. 

Cord in the buckle, tafillwit. 

Stirrup, inérkeb. 

Brale ee (Arab.) 
erraba. (Awel.) 


Iron spear, { 


‘ télakat. 
Mouthpiece, { Gira 
(Shkala), azanis. 
(Derket), simdi. 

(El haske), tefarrwit. 
Footcord, téfart. 
Nosebag, tagerik. 

Spur, mimi; pl. mimitan. 
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Camel-saddle, étterik. 

Small piece of leather under the 
saddle, ashebdtbot. 

Leather tassels ornamenting 
camel-saddle, agarruwen. 

Nosecord of camel, | Hoe 

terihet. 

Head-ornament of camel, adelak. 

A broad camel-saddle for mounting, 
takhawit. (Arab.) 

Camel-saddle for luggage, artku. 

Nosecord of ox of burden, ashau. 

Saddle of pack-ox, adafor. 

Donkey-saddle, astik. 

Whip, abarteg. 

Stick, taborit. 

Shepherd's hook, ajékar. 

Rope, irrivi. 

Rope from dum-leaves, irrivi-n-akof. 

Rope for securing the calves during 
the night, asiddi. 

Leather rope, aran ; pl. éronan. 

Small leather rope, tarant. 

Hoe, itédimut; pl. itidimun. 

Hoe for sowing, akon. 

Axe, titale. 

Hammer, afaddis. 

Iron hammer, asawa. 

Bellows, tashart. 

Anvil, tahont. 

Any sort of support whereupon to 
beat anything, abarésha. 


the 


irammedan. 
CEs: eee 
Nail, astel; pl. istelen. 
Peg, oegairar. | 
Iron ring, tazdbut. 
Chain, tasiggenist. 
Guitar, tehardenit. 
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Horn, tesinsak. 
Drum, attibbel. 
Drumstick, itkar. 
A kind of flute, ararib. 
Boat, toraft; pl. torefi. 
Small boat, takarambet. 
Gen {oe 
asalte. 

Pole for the boat, agit; pl. igetan. 
Prow of boat, akarankon. 
Covering of boat, girrim téraft. 
Bench, karbindu. 
Net, tétart ; pl. tétaren. 
Large net, tétart amakkarit. 
Harpoon, zi (not prop. Temght). 
Harpoon furnished with a barb, dama. 
Harpoon with three or four points, 

hargita. 


Long thin iron chain for catching 
Jish, tegérgerit. 
Trap for catching the gazelle, ten- 
dirbat. 
Mat Ee reed, tausit. 
of grass, tesélat. 
Matting round the tent, tedawanet. 


afakkos. 
Carpet} ahwar. 
asdso. 
Other carpet, called el getifa, tage- 
dunfist. 
Bed, asifter. 
Barg6, or coarse woollen blanket, 
abertk. 
Piilow, adafor ; pl. idefran. 
Sort of diwan of reeds, tawidarat. 
Portable bedstead, teshégit. 
Poles forming the teshégit, isegige. 
Supports of teshégit, tigiico 
Mortar, tinder. 
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Pounder, ashakal. 
Cooking-place, ésid. 
Stones for cooking, ihankarayen. 
Coalpan, féma. 
Cooking-pot, telékkenit. 
Water-pot for making the ablution 
before prayer, ebén wa-n-el walla. 
Water-bottle (of gourd), dkasis. 
Water-skin, | a 
tasuferit. 
Skin for victuals, anwar. 
for sour milk, tanwart. 
for butter, tarassalimet. 


or luggage, 1 agerik, 
. tebawent. 


Small skin, tamshit. 
Purse, bag, abelbot. 
Bag with a separate bottom, te- 
shélbakas. 
Dish, akis. 
takist. 
| trun 
drajut. (Awel.) 
no 
Copper cup, + terért-n-darur. 
temannas. 
Wooden vessel covered with leather 
for containing butter, tesagenit. 


Drinking 


vessel, 


Bucket, age, aja. . 

Large dish, watering trough, azawa ; 
pl. izawaten. 

Funnel, asiggefi. 

Spoon, tasdkalt. 

Drinking spoon, asilko. 

Large stirring spoon, asérwi. 

Forked stick for stirring the sour 
milk, efaranfar. 

Pole for suspending the skins of mitk, 
tasiskart. 
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Plaited dish of straw (tebeh), tisit. 

Basket, faranfo. 

Suniye, large basket, taswanit. 

Large vessel for honey, faranfaro. 

Wax candle, taborit-n-tafetelt. 

Leather tent, éhé* ; pl. ehénnan. 

New leather tent, éhé naina. 

Leather tent, worn, éhé kit. 

Middle pole, temankait ; pl. teman- 
kayen. 

The smaller poles on the two sides, 
tigittewén. 

Rope passing over the poles, aharak, 

Double cord, téronin-n-ahak. 

Forked pole, ne : 

aseramseram. 

Interior of tent, bagu. 

Fixterior of tent, kekke. 

Awéba, teshéhat. 

A particular space of the tent called 
gherara, tagharit. 

Tent of cotton, éhé mellen. 

Tent pole, agit; pl. igetan. 

Village of tents, encampment (re- 
hala), 4mazagh; pl. imézaghen. 
Place of former encampment, tim- 

shagh. 
Te ee cattle, Asgin, 
of sheep, afarak-n-ulli. 
Place of pasturage, amadol. 
House, tarasham; p/. tarishmén. 
Courtyard, ammas-n-éhé. 
Upper room, tikrérien. 


* This word is mentioned by E’bn Haikal 
in the tenth century, as meaning a Berber > 
encampment. Journ. Asiat., 1842, vol. i. 
p. 40. 
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este ibtalen-n-soro. 
Staircase, Si ae 
1slW1Wan-n-soro. 


Terrace, afélle-n-tarashamt. 
Ceiling, iwursakka. 
Store room, teshka.* 
Watercloset, idér-n-aha. 
Wall of courtyard, aralle. 
Door, tifalwat ; pl. tifalwaten. 
Window, inabagen tarashamt. 
Hut, éhé; pl. ehénnan. 
Hamlet (adabay ), tadabay. 
Town, agherim; pl. ighirman. 
Town wall, aghador. 
Street (tijerit; pl. tijeraten), te- 
sharrot. 
Market, éwuit. 
Shop (tenda), bugo; pl. bugdten. 
Mosque, tamizgida. 
Nave of mosque, assaf; pl. assafen. 
Tower of mosque, soro-n-tamizgida. 
Place of meeting, réme-n-méden. 
Tomb, asikke (azikke, Kabail). 
Place, dihal (?). 
Region, eljihalet. 
terammert. 
a ‘Cepoaan pl. tidinnek. 
Cowry, tamgellit ; pl. timgel. 
Caravan (akabar; pl. akwabir), 
térrekeft (rékeba) ; pl. ikéberan. 
Provisions, azad. (Arab.) 
Luggage, ilala. 
Merchandise, ashed.(?) 
Packet, ghadile. 
Calico (shigge), masr. 


* A station on the road to Aadaghost 
was called by thisname. El Bekri, p. 157. 


ere) Spans og ek: a) je Com- 
pare Capt. Lyon’s Travels, p. 315.—H.B, 
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Figured cotton, talaziggi (formed 
Srom the word shigge). 

Silk, el kharir. (Arab.) 

Atlas, birribirri. 

Swordcord (el hamile), el mejdil. 
(Arab.) 

Red cloth, elbiish. 

Cotton, takerékerit. 

Bullock’s leather, eréd. 

Spices, adiwa zéden. 

Elghdalie, tiltek. 

Beads, timarrowA4ni. 

Red beads, sarér. 

Amber, timistakatén. 

Tron, tazoli. 

Sound of iron, temsdrakat. 

Silver, azeref. 

Gold, aragh. 

Copper, daragh. 

Lead, tezawaten. 

Solder (tezemimet), ahellin. 

TIron-thread, itali. 

Ivory, tusk of elephant, teshalat-n-élu. 

Ostrich feathers, tesaggadén-n-én- 
nehe. 

Gum, tainitst. 

War, ékese. 

Price, ém. 

Yard, agél (aghel? arm?) 

Fathom, tihid. A measure of four 
fathoms, akos at-hid. 

A mouthful, téhak. 

A quantity that may be taken by two 
Jingers, takedimmit. 

A handful, tagebizzit. 

What may be grasped by an out- 
spread hand, tébart. 

What may be grasped by both hands, 
ibsuten. 
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THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON IN 
TEMASHIGHT. 


(Luke, xy. 11.) 


Tanfost: A/’liad enne makhshatn éhéri. 
Tale: The youth who (was) wasteful of substance. 


11. Kalay illen awadem iyen  ilarodris, ile essin iliaden. 
Once was aman _ one having children, having two youths, 


12. Inne aw entukke n dersen y obannis: Ikfahi adegger-eni 
Said the younger of them to his father: Give me my portion (?) 


dare éhéri wa n nek. Yenker tésan, yezon geresan 
of the substance which (is) thine. <Arose their sire, weighed out between them 


eherinnis. 13. Har darretadi s eshilan madrdini, yenker aliad 
his substance. Until afterwards in days a few, arose son 


ennin, —-yessinte eherinnis ikétenes isOkal yikka Akal 
younger(?) gathered(?) his substance all of it, returned passed (to) land 


iyen ogigen; yekim dars; ekhshet eherinnis ger tidedén. 14. 
one distant; dwelt init; wasted his substance among women, 


Darret akhashat-n-eherinnis, azuet tetuk egel ghalle 
After the wasting of his substance, a heavy thing bread (?) dearth 


dar 4kal idagh: ebhas harret. 15. Enker yikka  halis iyen, 
in land that: failed? tohima thing. He arose passed (to) man _ one, 


e ? e e — e - e i? ° w a 
isufure imannis ghoris dar agherim idagh: hak  irdémas 
hired himself tohim in _ district that: he took? sent? him (to) 


shekardsh enis, edanas immé€énasenis. 16. Hin ¢zlis oles 


field of him, he fed for him his camels. But again ? 
war iksha, asal alan-n-ehishkan wuidagh taten imménas. 17. 
he ate not, save leaves of bushes — which eat camels, 
Enta isiggére dar imannis, inne ye imannis: Nek, obani 


He contemplated in his soul, said to his soul: As for me, my father 


illé ’klan agoteni; erétusé daghsen ila wa ikshe: hun 


(is) having servants many ; each of them having what he eats: but 
nek amaradagh enakahé las;  behahé harret (or igafélli 
I now kills me famine; fails(?) to me a thing. 


13. Tidedén, women, may seem to mean 9%)", “loves,” as deden, verse 30. 

14. Tegélet, is a loaf: qu. egel, bread? Jbha, deficit; elsewhere, fallit. 

17. Amaradar, or amar adagh of vy. 18, 19,21. seems to be =imir enni of Kab. 
“ that time,” or, “ this time.” 
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khor ez zémen). 18. Amaradagh, tatiragh denkar(agh) geligh 
Instantly I will seek (that TD arise, Igo 


gher obanin(i), ahas innégh: Obani, nek egégh irk harret 
towards my father, I may to him say: My father, I have done evil thing 


gérit Mesinak gérit ke. 19. Nek war issimmemahalagh damtsagh 


between? our God, between thee. I not am worthy I be called 
4liad innek. Amarddagh! 4gahe ghas dar ikél4nnak. 20. Hun 
son of thee. Now! make me only in thy servants. But 


inker, dse as obanis. Obanis yenhét har agude yugig ; 
he arose, came to(?) his father. His father saw him until very far ; 


egas tehaninet ghas; ydshel sirs ghas; yudar fel erinnis, 
made for him mercy only; hastened upon him only; fell upon his neck, 


*ahas i-timullut. 21. Hun innas roris: Obani, hun nek 
that to him he-may kiss ? But said to him his child: My father, but I 


egegh irk-n-harret gerit Mesinak ed ke dar tulis. Hun 
have done evil of thing between our God and thee in repetition. But 


amaradagh nek war issimmahalagh damisagh 4liad innak : atafahi, 


now it not am worthy I be called son of thee: take me, 
udef ijeél ikélannak. 22. Inne tis y ikélannis: Ahauyet 
(like one of ?) thy servants. Said his-sire to his servants: Ho! bring-ye 
tekatkat tehosken, selsem-as-tet ; tauyem tathod 
a robe beautiful, ye have clad to him it; Ye have brought a ring 
tehosken, tegem-as-tet degh asukkot enis; tejimas | 
beautiful, ye-have-made-to-him-7t on finger of him ; ye-have-made-to-him 
bishégan ihdskatnén degh itéfrannis. 23. Et wuayamas 
shoes beautiful on feet of him. Ye have brought-for him 
Ahédel eddérin taghérésamas, tekénfamas, adenekshit 


calf fat (that) ye butcher for him, ye roast for him, (that) we eat it 
néllewaf. 24. Mashan roéri yemmit, tulis ahone:  Abat, 


(and) be merry. Because my child was dead, again (is) alive ? he was lost, 
nolis tehanait. Entenet illewen imanassen. 25. Hwa 
we have repeated a finding. They  réjoiced their soul. He who (was) 
amakar ennis _ihe shekirash-n-issen ekanneten, har iggel 
the elder (son) of him fields of them to work them until he went 
he made them ? 
éhennis, har ennéhaz éhé n_ tis, isle amisli n 


(to) his tent, until he approached tent of his-sire, he heard a hearing of 
tesinsan d aranib de tékhast. 26. Eghare iyen dar ikélan, 


cymbals ? and timbrels ? and dancing ? He called one of the servants, 
isisten-t, innas: Wadagh mamis? 27. Innas akéli: 
asked-him said to him: This what-is-it ? Said to him the servant: 


19. Damusagh =ad-amis-agh. 'The root amus seems to represent ism, (name) 
of Arabic, which is also used as substantive. 

* 20. Or, ahaz itimullut, he approached for the kiss. Ttmullut is a sub- 
stantive elsewhere, 


. 
<n cane een ear cate 
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Amadarainek adosenit tik; tik egherisas 
Thy younger (brother) arrives (to) thy sire; thy sire has-butchered-for him 
Ahédel iddérin, fel amdye n  amokes enis, en tadro enis 
calf fat upon cause(?) of meeting of him, of receiving (?) of him 
sel-rafiet. 28. Iggish atkar[atkahh] amakar enis, yunge 
in safety. Entered anger elder (brother) of him, he refused(?) 
adiggesh éhé n_ tis. Tgmat obannis éhennis, 
he should enter tent of his-sire. Came-out his father (from) his tent, 
erarit. 29. Isdkalas méghéred, inne ye obannis: Enhe, 


entreated(?) him. He returned to him harangue, he said to his father: See, 


legh aiitian agéteni nek khadimaghak: kala war ikhshe agh 


ITam(?) years many I have served thee: once-not I have wasted 
these (?) 


ulhi n nek: hun kay kala war tikfahi’shel iyen taghat iyet, 
heart of thee: but thou once not givest me day one she-goat one 


sagarrassagh, hanagh-teslawit, nek d imidaweni. 

I caused to butcher, (that) thou to us cause to rejoice, me and my friends. 
30. Hun dliad innek wadagh, awayikhshet éhéri-n-nek ikéténes 
But son ofthee this, who wasted substance of thee all of it 


ger déden, tézar ikal, tegharassas ahédel 
among loves(?), the afternoon he came, thou hast butchered for him calf 


eddérin. 31. Innas tis: Ke tekéme deri sedés-en(i) 
fat. Said to him his sire: Thou dwellest with me at side of me 


harktik; eheri ni ikéténes eheri-n-nek. 32. Mashan 
always; my substance all of it (is) thy substance. Because 


essimmeméhél ahas-nigge tarha-n-nis asemusinten fel 
it is worthy (that) to him we make joy of him because from? upon 


tamisne innit enta amadaray-innek wa indtrren yamtt 
the-name of-this-that he thy-younger (brother) the little (one) was dead 


tilis idar; abat, nenhét. 
again lives; was lost, we have found him. 
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EL BAKA’Y’S LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. NICHOLSON. 


IN a preface in rhymed prose, Ah’med el Bakay, having enu- 
merated ten generations of his ancestors, addresses his letter 
to all into whose hands it should fall, of his brethren and 
friends among the Arabs, the Tawarek, the Fulldn, and the 
Sudan, in the land of El Islam, and especially in the land of 
A'la Fédiye, the noblest of the sons of ‘Abdallah and ‘Oth- 
man the Imém, among whom the Imam ‘Ali ben Mohammed 
Bello is distinguished: next, to those in the land of the faith- 
ful and humane, his brethren of the people of Bérnu, and 
especially their excellent Sheikh ‘Omar: and lastly, to all 
Moslims in the land. He then enters on his subject of re- 
commending to them the Christian traveller in the following 
terms : 


“ Our and your guest, ‘Abd el Kerim Barth, the English 
Christian, has visited us from your part, and we honoured 
him suitably, and were not wanting to him in anything, and 
befriended him openly and privately, and defended him from 
nomadic wanderers and settlers, until we restored him to you 
in safety, just as he came from you in respect. Now there is 
no fault to find with our present reception of him, nor with 
your treatment of him in time past; for the guest of the muni- 
ficent is munificently treated, and injury to the good is for- 
bidden; and it is the nature of the good and pure to be 
helpful, just as malice is the disposition of the wicked; and 
kind acts and intentions are acceptable both to men and to 
God. But you require to be urgently admonished to treat 
our and your guest with honour, beneficence, and equity. 
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And do not be deluded by those who say, ‘ Behold, he is a 
Christian! let no kindness be shown to him! let it be counted 
acceptable to God to hurt him!’ For such sentiments are 
contrary to the Kuran and the Sunna, and are repudiated by 
men of intelligence. It is written, ‘God does not forbid 
your showing kindness and equity to those who do not wage 
war with you on account of your religion, nor expel you from 
your abodes, for God loves the equitable.’* And God says 
Gn reply to those who say ‘ we are not bound to deal equi- 
tably with the heathen,’)—‘ Nay: with whoever is faithful 
to his pledges, and fears God, for God loves those that fear 
him.’t And we have heard from the saints about the dispo- 
sitions of the prophets, and their inculcation of beneficence to 
allmen. The Prophet used to say, ‘ Whenever honourable 
persons come to you, receive them with honour!’ and he 
used to show respect to all that came to him, whether they 
were Moslims, or Kitabis{, or infidels. And he gave in- 
junctions concerning those among them who were on terms of 
compact, and those who were on terms of tribute; so that he 
said: * Whoever kills a companion §, shall not smell the odour 
of Paradise; and its odour can be perceived at a distance of 
500 years’ journey.’ And his forefather, Abraham, was kind 
to everybody, so that God mentions him in his book with 
reference to his generous conduct to guests, and extols his 
mildness in his altercation with the angels sent on account of 
the unbelievers; for he says,—‘ He disputed with us about 
the people of Lot; lo, Abraham is humane!’|| And an em- 
bassy from the Christians of Najran came to the Prophet, 
and he received them with honour, and did them justice, as it 
was his disposition and his custom to do; then he made a 
treaty with them on terms of tribute, and did not molest 
them or their religion after he had invited them to accept El 


FlSur. 1x9: + Sur. iii. 69. 
{t i.e. People of the Book, Jews or Christians. 
§ ales Vatu s Gaile 
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Islam, and they had received his missives: and he kept faith 
with them. This, too, was the way he treated the Jews of 
Medina, before he went to war with them. Thus God says: 
‘ Thou wilt not cease to discover deceivers among them, with 
few exceptions; but forgive them, and pardon them, for God 
loves the beneficent!’* And they used to salute him by 
saying, ‘Assilam alatka!’ t with Kesra of the Sin; but he 
used to make no other answer but ‘And on you!’ At last 
‘Aisha observed it, and reproached them, and cursed them ; 
but he reproved her. So she said, ‘ Did you not hear what 
they said?’ And he replied, ‘ But did not you hear how I 
returned their salutation? Now, what I wished them will 
be granted, but what they wished me will not be granted!’ 
And it was only as respects the enemies of God— persons 
fighting against God and his Prophet, and waging war with 
the adherents of El Islim for the sake of their religion— 
that the Prophet forbids what he forbade as to this mode of 
treatment. The injunction with regard to such is what God 
says: ‘O Prophet, persecute the unbelievers and hypocrites, 
and be severe with them!’t{ Thus every believer has a spe- 
cial statute. There came to me, one day, a man of the Fullan, 
of the Fullén of the West, who pretended to be learned, but 
who had no learning, who said to me, ‘ Does not God say, 
‘¢ You will not find any people who believe in God and the 
last day, loving those who resist God and his Prophet,” § (and 
the rest of that verse), and yet you love this Christian unbe- 
liever?’ T replied, ‘Do not you, too, obey this other word of 
God? “ God does not forbid you to show kindness and equity 
to those who have not borne arms against you on account of 
religion, and have not expelled you from your dwellings, for 
God loves those that deal justly; God only forbids your 


Sur. wv. MG; 
+ The name of some bitter tree. This story is told in Mishkat 
el Masabih, vol. ii. 894.; but assam (destruction) is the word there 


used. 
1. Sur. tx. 74. § Sur. lviii. 22. 
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being friends with those who bore arms against you for the sake 
of religion, and who expelled you from your abode, or who 
aided in expelling you.”’* Then he held his tongue. ‘So I 
said to him, ‘ Speak! do you think that one of these verses 
abrogates the other? If so, you lie, and are made a liar. Or, 
do you think that one is contradictory to the other, and that 
the contradiction is in the mind of God? If so, you are a 
fool, and are made a fool of, and lead astray, and are led 
astray. Or do you believe a part of the book and disbelieve 
apart? Ifso, you are one of those of whom it is said, “ Do 
ye believe one part of the book and disbelieve the other?” f 
If so, you are an unbeliever, crying out against unbelief.’ 
Then he asked me to explain to him. So I said, ‘Let it suf- 
fice you as to this mystery and difficulty, that your head is 
sprinkled with grey, but that you are ignorant of the book of 
your Lord which has been revealed to you, and about the 
Sunna of your Prophet. For the ordinance about the hostile 
unbeliever {, and the unbeliever who is not hostile, is well 
known in the book and in the Sunna, As for the unbe- 
liever who is not hostile, there is no prohibition to treat him 
kindly; whereas to deal justly with him isa positive duty. 
As for the hostile one, nothing is said about his being treated 
with kindness, therefore kindness to him is not expressly en- 
joined; but God has only prohibited friendship with him in 
preference to Moslims, or helping him against Moslims. 
But kindness and equity towards an unbeliever who is not 
hostile, is manifestly lawful; whereas friendship with a hos- 
tile unbeliever is expressly unlawful, and kindness and equity 
towards him are among doubtful duties; and the unbelievers 
who are hostile, or hinderers, or contumacious, belong to one 
class, and are subject to one ordinance; and with such, affec- 
tion — whatever belongs to intimate friendship —is forbidden. 
This is the law with regard to unbelievers. As for Kitabis, 
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they are under special laws, whether they be hostile, or under 
covenant of peace, or under tribute. We may marry the 
women of the Kitabis of any description. Now, if any one 
asserts that it is not lawful to show kindness to a Kitabi, 
let him tell me what he would do with a Kitabi wife, seeing 
that God has commanded us to treat our wives with kindness 
and beneficence, and the prophet has enjoined it. ‘There- 
fore, if this were true with regard to the Kitabi wife of a Mos- 
lim, there would absolutely be no difference, but that of sex, 
between her, and her father, and brothers: so that whatever-~ 
kindness and beneficence are due to his wife, the daughter of 
his connections by marriage, are undoubtedly due to those 
connections themselves. And the Emir of Mésina the Ful- 
lani spoke to me both ignorantly and inhumanely about 
this Englishman, and insisted on absurd and frivolous postu- 
lates. And he—nay, his doctors, without learning, piety, or 
religion — adduced as evidence certain verses from the book of 
God, which were revealed about hypocrites, about ‘Abdallah 
ben Obbai E’bn Saldl* and his compeers; and they disgraced 
themselves by the display of their ignorance of the Kuraén 
and Sunna. Nay, they could not adduce a single word out 
of the Sunna, nor a sentence from the Canon Lawf, which 
is their learning, notwithstanding their ignorance of it! 
Since they did not find either in the Sunna or Canon Law 
anything that agrees with their aims, but only what is merely 
contrary to them, they had recourse to the Kurén, and they 
perverted it violently, iniquitously, ignorantly, carelessly, 
derisively, and sportively. But woe to them for what their 
hands have written; and woe to them for the reward they 
will reap! Among what I said to them was this: — If what 
you aim at were a part of the Mohammedan religion either 
theoretically or practically, I would have outrun you in re- 
ceiving it; and Khalil ben ‘Abdallah, and ‘Othman ben Mo- 
hammed Bello, the two descendants of Fédiye, would have 


2) 
* This is a noted personage in the Kuran. tye 
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outrun you. Nay, the great Sultan, our lord “Abd e’ Rahman, 
the son of your lord, Hishém, and the Khakan of the two lands 
and seas, the Sultan ‘Abd el Mejid, the son of the Sultan Mah- 
mtd, the son of the Sultan ‘Abd el Hamid, would have anti- 
cipated you. As for your postulate*, that you have inherited 
the duty of doing battle with the infidels, and of hating them, 
from the time of our fathers and grandfathers, we are more 
nearly related to them than you; for you have no ancestry 
in it, since you have only adopted your present opinions about 
thirty years ago; and a man only inherits from his father and 
grandfather. Whose guest is this Christian? And again, in 
whose alliance and safe-conduct is this Christian? He is the 
cuest and protégé of the Sultan of the Faithful,‘ Abd el Mejid, 
and of the Imam of the Moslims, our lord ‘Abd e’ Rahman. 
Lo, he inherited the duty of warring with the infidels from 
his fathers and grandfathers; and he possesses his religion 
from the earliest of the fathers, from the time of the pro- 
phets. Butas for the people of Nikkumat, they have neither 
religion, nor learning, nor understanding, nor humanity. 
What then gives them any superiority or pre-eminence over 
those eminent persons, seeing that they are the tail of man- 
kind, living in the tail of the world, and that, up to this 
date, the invitation of the Sunna and of indispensible duties t 
has not reached them? But there is no need to dilate on 
what they say in their perversity, nor on what is said to 
them in disputation. The main thing is, that you should 
know, oh! you body of believers! that God has sent us pro- 
phets with His book and His ordinances, and has elucidated 
them, and made them plain; and that whoever wishes to 
add to them in what He has enjoined, is accursed and cast 


* That is, main principle on which you base your wish to hurt 
a Christian ; or it means pretence. 

{| That is, the Falbe of Masina. About Nakkuma, or Nikuma, 
see the note, Vol. V., p. 517. 
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out; and whoever diminishes aught therefrom, is condemned 
and punished. Therefore treat the Moslim according to the 
treatment ordered for him in the Book of God and in the 
Sunna of the Prophet, whether the Moslem be an upright 
or a careless one; treat the Kitabis as they are to be treated, 
whether they be hostile, or under compact, or under tri- 
bute; and treat the Infidel generally as he is to be treated, 
whether he be hostile or not hostile: ‘ For all are His ser- 
vants; His will is irresistible by them; His ordinance sticks 
close to them; His knowledge comprehends them.’* Who- 
ever treats these different classes with any other treatment 
than what He has appointed, errs in his judgment, and is 
wicked. And this Christian is to-day the guest of the Mos- 
lims, under their protection, their covenant, and safe-conduct. 
No Moslim can lawfully hurt him. On the contrary, to in- 
jure him is a burning shame. Nay, he has the rights of a 
guest; for the guest of the munificent is munificently treated ; 
and every believer is munificent, and every hypocrite is sor- 
did. And does that munificence which is not imprinted in 
the disposition, make a believer? The recompense of kind- 
ness is by kindness, in imitation of the character of the mer- 
ciful Lord. God says, ‘Is there any recompense of kind- 
ness except kindness ?’* And behold, this man’s nation, the 
English, have done us services which are neither doubted nor 
denied: which are their friendship to our brethren the Mos- 


lims, and their sincerity to them, and their cordiality with. 


them, and their helpfulness to our two Sultans, ‘Abd e’ Rahman 
and “Abd el Mejid. This is publicly known and acknow- 
ledged about the English. It is, therefore, our right and 
duty to show gratitude for their kindness, and to strengthen 
whatever covenant and confidence there is between us and 
them. And I particularly apply this to you, my brethren ! 


* This passage rhymes in the original, and seems to be quoted 
from some familiar source; but it is not in the Kurdan. 
+ Sur. lv. 60. 
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Therefore, whoever belongs to the jurisdiction of our Tawarek, 
the people of Karidénne, the kingdom of Alkittabu ben 
Kawa ben Imma ben Ig e’ Sheikh ben Karidénne; and then 
whoever is behind them of my companions and friends, Dinnik, 
the kingdom of my brother, and nephew, and pupil, Masa’ 
ben Bodhal ben Katim*; then those behind them of our par- 
tisans the people of Air, the Kél-gerés and the Kél-owi; then 
our darlings, A’la Fédiye, their learned men, the intelligent 
and humane, who have the ordinances and the right of deci- 
sion, on them be my salutation and el Islam! the people of 
the Imam, the high-minded, the son of Bello, the Imam ben 
‘Othman, the perfect. For, lo! my guest is a guest of theirs, 
who has nothing to fear among them, since they profess obe- 
dience to Godf, and know that He protects the ordinances. 
And especially as their lord, the Imém Mohammed Bello — 
God favour him !— said to me, and wrote to me, with his own 
hand, that he and his kingdom were at my disposal so long 
as it was strung on his string}; therefore I have authority, 
and I admonish you about my and your guest, indeed about 
whatever Englishman shall come after him, whether he come 
to me, or pass near you, or abide among you for a time and 
then return. And what I demand and charge you, the same 
injunction I lay on my brethren (though I have not seen 
them with my eyes, I have seen them by my faith, and I 
count kindred with them by the ties of religion), the people 
of Bérnu, especially the Sheikh ‘Omar ben Mohammed the 
Emir, the Just. Then let not that which is dreaded hinder 
you!§ Lo, he is a distinguished man among the Chris- 
tians. || However there are between us and them such pro- 


* See about the Dinnik, p. 562. 
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tectors of El Islam, and champions* of the peoples (the Chris- 
tians), that if they break through them to get at us, and attack 
us, there is no good of life, and no sufficiency in a host. But 
God is our reliance: surely He outwits every deceiver, betrays 
every traitor, and makes every unbeliever a liar. For He says, 
in his book, to us, and to his Prophet, ‘God is your stay, 
and those of the believers that follow you.’ft ‘If they try to 
deceive you, then God is your support. It is He that has 
strengthened you with His help, and with the faithful, and 
has united their hearts.t It is, then, by the religion of God 
that we are exalted, and are victorious. Religion is weak 
only through its professors§. The blessing of the Book of 
God, and the blessing of his Prophet, be on us and with us! 
So let not fear seize any Moslim that they should deceive him 
and cheat him, on the ground that there is rebellion against 
the cause of God among them, and that the Sunna of His 
Prophet is violated among them. And whatever there is of 
slaughter and battle with him, let him suppress it for its 
day ; for the weakest of men in sense, and the mightiest of 
them in ignorance, is he who rushes to evil when its season 
has not come, and who is no match for it on the day when 
it arrives. And as for me, brethren! I have written for the 
Englishman specially a general safe-conduct, in which I have 
included every one in my land, and have added thereto your 
land, in reliance on your religion and your sure conviction, 
and in dependence on your intelligence and humanity. Do 
you then write for him as I have written, on the condition 
of our being subject to our Imam, our Lord, ‘Abd e’ Rahman, 
and our Sultan, “Abd el Mejid; and be not like the people of 
Nikkuma, for they are like the deaf and dumb, since they are 
offensive to me. Lo, I love my guest the Christian! Be 


* El Bakay means the Emperor of Morocco and the Sultan. 
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careful that he be not hindered in anything; for the Prophet 
used to love the Kuraish in spite of their unbelief in him 
and their hostility to him. God says, ‘ There has come to 
you a Prophet from yourselves; grievous to him is your 
wickedness; he is anxious about you.’* And he said to 
him, ‘ Thou wilt not direct whomsoever thou lovest.’f And 
he used to love his uncles, and to delight in their conversion 
to El Islam, especially A’btii Taleb; except that he knew the 
decrees of God about the community, and was liable to them 
together with the community. The most ignorant of men is 
he who is ignorant of the Book of his Lord and the Sunna 
of his Prophet, so that he licenses for himself what is unlaw- 
ful, and forbids what is lawful, and draws near to Him with 
that which removes him to a distance from Him, and keeps 
aloof from that which brings him near to Him; who fancies 
that he does well as to his actions, while he does evil as to 
what is enjoined. God is not worshipped by any act (or 
rite) but what he has ordered, and is not approached by a 
worshipper that he should remit anything but what is re- 
mitted. Now salutation is what is reiterated to you, and 
honour is what is wished to you! Farewell! 


= Sat, 1x. 129, { Sur. xxviii. 56. 
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CHIEF TOWNS AND RESIDENCES OF THE INDEPENDENT 
SONGHAY, BETWEEN THE NIGER AND MY ROUTE BY 
YAGHA AND LIBTAKO. 


KULMan, a large place, the name of which has already be- 
come known in Kurope through the information of other tra- 
vellers, in consequence of its great importance as a well in- 
habited and strong town, as also as a frequented market. The 
chief part of the inhabitants belong to the tribe of the K6izé, 
with the chief (koy) Foni, the son of A’rkost (A/rkosii izze), 
or, as the Tawarek call him, ag A’rkosi. It may now be 
laid down in the map with tolerable accuracy, being said 
to be distant from Tongi (see p. 245.) thirty miles to the 
west. 

Téra, the town mentioned already by A’hmed Baba, said 
to be even larger than Kilman, and the very largest of the 
kstr of the free Songhay, equalling the city of Timbiktu 
in size, four days from TongiS.W., two from Dére E.N.E. 
The inhabitants wear their hair in long tresses, and possess a 
good many horses; they are totally independent. 

Darghol, residence of the Songhay princes, the descendants 
of the A’ski4, or Sikki4, the chief of whom, at the present 
day, is koy Kalmia; the inhabitants very warlike, armed with 
shield, spear, and sword, like the Tawarek. But the energy 
of these Songhay is counterpoised and baffled by the dis- 
union which prevails among themselves, the inhabitants of 
Darghol waging war with those of Téra, who do not acknow- 
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ledge their supremacy. The position of this important town, 
I am sorry to say, I am not able to determine even ap- 
proximately. It is very desirable that a Kuropean traveller 
should explore this whole region. 

The most important of the other towns of the Songhay 
are; — 


Kosa. 

Takala, ruled by Hawa, a woman. Even in Timbiktu, 
before the conquest of the town by the Falbe, a woman 
is said to have exercised the chief influence. 

Dorégun. 

Se \ both called after their chiefs. 

Békar-koira, 

Kiarchi, with the chief, Hemma. 

Tézi. 

Goroshi. 

Karta. 

Kakaru, or Bambelokoire, called from the chief, Bambelo; 
a powerful community, dominating the neighbouring 
towns and villages. 

Bangim. 

Kerégu. 

Fémbiten, with the chief, Hamma Fémbit. 

Ka4nfuli. 

Hammakoire. 

Syrbi. 

Larba, the town mentioned in the preceding volume, said 
to be as large as Say, with which and Témkala it was 
intimately allied at the time of the rising of the 
Reformer ‘Othman, and offered the most determined 
resistance. 

Sifada. 

Bargil. 

Kasanni. 


Alikénchi. 
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Garubanda. 

Kongozekoire. 

‘Wozebango. 

S4tumen. | 

W osolo. 

Badduléji. Re 
Barrobénghala. 

Kalobanda. 
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FRAGMENTS OF A METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


sunrise 

2 p.m. 
sunrise 
1°30 p.m. 
sunrise 


sunrise 
sunset 
sunset 
sunrise 
2 p.m. 
sunset 
sunrise 


2 p.m. 
sunset 


-2 p.m. 


sunrise 
sunrise 
2 p.m. 
sunset 

sunrise 
sunrise 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 


Remarks. 


Cold. 


Clear sky. 


Sky overcast ; clear- 
ed up towards 
sunset. 

Clear sky ; cold. 


Clear sky ; cold. 


A fine day. Both 
these days warm- 
er at sunset than 
in the afternoon. 


Sky overcast. 


Very cold day. 

Not quite so cold. 

Sky overcast in the 
morning; about 
noon clearer, then 
again overcast ; 
thunder in the dis-| 


16 
17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 
24 
25 


26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 


Hour of 
Day. 


sunrise 
sunset 


2 p.m. 


sunset 
sunrise 
2-30 p.m. 
sunset 
sunrise 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit 


Remarks. 


tance. Towards 
evening heat 
lightning ; only a 
few drops of rain 
after midnight. 
Cold wind. 
No observation. 


Tolerably cold. Sky 
somewhat clearer. 


Sky overcast ; very 
cold and cheerless. 

2°30 p.m. a few 
drops of rain. 


Sky clear. 


Sky clear. (Broke 
this day in reality 
my last thermo- 
meter. ) 

Clear. 

Tolerably clear. 
Fine day. Morn- 
ing delightful. 

Morning clear. 

Forenoon not quite 
clear. 

No observation. 

Cold and windy. 

Clear and cold. 

| Clear. 
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Peers a3 
no aoe 

Date. Da bes Remarks. Date. en eae Remarks. 
Ae Ane 

1854. 1854. 

Feb. Feb : 

1 Se - |Notquiteclear. In|} 21 of) 8 - |Sky overcast with 
this month very clouds, a drop- 
few particular ob- ping continued du- 
servations, but in ring the whole of 
general the morn- the morning. At 
ings provedcolder 84 in the evening 
than those in Ja- moderate rain. A 
nuary. more regular rain 

March; -~ - - |In the first days at 11 o’clock, last- 
of March a very ing till 1 o’clock. 
heavy gale in the After midnight, 
forenoon. followed by a 

3 < = In the morning heavy tornado, 
clear, then over- || 22 The dropping as ; 
cast. tinued in the| @ 

4 - - - |Clear. morning. Sky| 

5 - - - | Clear morning. thickly overcast,| — 

6 - = - |Heavy northerly drops of rain fall-| 
gale the whole ing now. and 
day long, carry- then. 
ing much sand, |, 23 - = - |A warm sunny day. 

7 =k fm - | Clear. 24 =, oF - | Dull sky. 

8 cat gay - | Clear. 25 - + - | The sky the greater 

9 el 3 - |Sky not clear. part of the day 

10 ~ = - |QOvercast; the sun overcast; towards 
scarcely evercame evening a little 
forth <A few sunshine. About 
drops of rain. 11 o’clock at 

11 - = - | Overcast. night some drop- 

12 a me - | Windy, not clear. ping. 

Heavy gale du-|| 26 - - |Sky dull; some 
ring the night. dropping the 

13 ~ te - |Cloudy. In _ the whole of the day. 
course of the day About 11 o’clock 
a very heavy gale at night a regular 

arose. rain began to fall, 

14 . - - | Overcast; no wind; lasting till about 
evening clear. 2 o’clock in the 

15 < - - |Clear. morning. 

16 s - - |Clear in the fore-|| 27 - - - |Dull and_ cool; 
noon, then dull. dropping conti- 

17 - - | Overcast. nued the whole 

18 = - - |{Clear. day long, and 

19 - = - |In the afternoon “a we: had 
sky dull. een collecting 

20 - - |Sky clear in the about noon; a 


morning. regular rain set 


2 aap ale aginst: ~ = 
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1854. 
March 


28 = - 


31 - - 


me OO 
’ 
1 


OOMONN& 
‘ 
t 


10 - - 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit 


Remarks. 


in about 2 o’clock 
p.-m., lasting till 
5 o’clock.* 

Between 1 and 2 
o’clock in the 
morning again a 
light rain, lasting 
about an_ hour. 
After sunrise the 
sky became clear- 
er “and << at. 79 
o’clock am. the 
sun burst forth ; 
heavy gale the 
whole day long. 

Day clear, but 
windy; not too 
warm, 

Sunny, but strong 
gale blowing. 

At times sunny, 
then dull, rather 
windy. 


Dull; a little drop- 
ping in the after- 
noon. 

Clearer. About sun- 
set a heavy gale 
sprang up. 

A warm day. 

Fine cool morning, 
with the usual 
northerly gale; 
in the afternoon 
quiet. 

Warm day. 

Morning cool. 

Fresh wind. 

Very cool night. 

Warm day; no 
wind. About sun- 
set overcast. 

Night not so cool. 


12 
13 
14 


15-18 
19 


21 
27 


28 


30 


May 
1 


bo 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 


No observjation. 


Remarks. 


About 1 o’clock 
p.m. heavy gust 
of wind. 

Warm. About 2 
o'clock p.m. vio- 
lent gusts of wind. 

A warm day. 

About noon a 
southerly gale. 

No observation. 

The sun very trou- 
blesome. 

Sky dull; #rindy. 

Night very warm. 
Sky in the morn- 
ing not clear. 

Fine morning; day 
very warm. 

Very warm day. 
At 9.30pm. 3 
light and_ short 
fall of rain, fol- 


lowed by 9 a 
breeze, 

The sky in the 
evening thickly 
overcast with 
clouds. 

Cloudy; the sun 


burst forth about 
3 o'clock p.m. All 
this time along 
the Niger a heavy 
dew in the even- 
ing and during 
the night. 

A clear day. 

A clear day. 3 
o’clock p.m. thun- 
der in the dis- 
tance, towards S. 
and $.E. 3.45 a 


* All the people assured me that the preceding year the rain-fall about this time of the year had been much 


more considerable. 
the Nisan. 
Ve 


VOL. 


UG 


They generally reckon four rainy days in March and three in April, and call this seasen 
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sunset very op- 
pressive. 


pes aSe 
Date. Hour of 20'S Remarks. Date. Bee 2 5 Remarks. 
ot Pos i er 
Ae Ae 
1854. 1854. 
May May 
regular rain, last- 8 iets Sky dull. 
ing10m. Round 9 D. . e Sky still dull; in the 
about us thunder afternoon clearer. 
and rain, lasting || 10 of Ne Day dull and 
till evening. At5 cloudy, evening 
o’clock p.m. an- clear. 
other light rain|| 11 Jt eS A hot wind from 
and dropping till the desert in the 
sunset. afternoon. 
Morning tolerably || 12 - = Hazy and overcast 
clear. At 3 p.m. in the afternoon. 
clouds gathered || 13 
in the he thun- et 5 1 Clear. 
der in that direc- || 15 - Clear in the morn- 
tion. Gradually a ing; hot wind 
storm ascended from the desert 
from the south like in the afternoon. 
a battery, break- About 1 p.m. tem- 
ing forth with a perature between 
tremendous gust 105° and 108°. 
of wind. At 7|| 16 - + Strong north-east- 
o'clock p.m. the erly wind, called 
thunder clouds “ erife.” 
returned from the || 22 - Very cold morning. 
N., whither they || 23 +i ts Cold morning. 
had withdrawn, || 24 ai Des (Bamba.) — Sky 
and a most vio- thickly overcast, 
lent shower of a heavy rain to- 
rain came down, wards the §S., be- 
lasting for an yond the Niger. 
hour with un- Graduallya heavy 
abated violence, gale came up; 
then more mode- rainy. Even with 
rate till 9 o’clock us a few drops of 
pom... <At 1 pom. rain ~ “fell S35 
temperature con- o'clock a.m. a 
stantly between heavy — shower, 
104° and 108°. lasting a quarter 
Sky still overcast, of an hour. The 
the sun _ burst- sun broke through 
ing forth about the clouds about 
8 o'clock a.m. 3 o'clock p.m. 
Evening clear. 25 - - Sky in the morning 
The whole day sky tolerably clear, 
overcast, the at- since noon over-. 
mosphere about cast with clouds, 


About 2 p.m. a 
light rain of short 
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a a 3 
Date. a Las Remarks. Date. Dar eos Remarks. 
Sr) eres oo 
a8 aos 
1854. 1854. 
May June 
duration. About 1 Sprite The air became 
3 p.m. another much cooler. Se- 
thunder - storm veral _thunder- 
arose, but passed storms in the after- 
by without rain, noon, the second 
only the thunder- approaching from 
claps being heard. the N. at 6 o’clock 
5 o’clock another p.m., followed by 
thunder - storm, a light fall of rain 
with a powerful at 6.15, conti- 
sand-storm, but nuing, with a 
no rain. short _interrup- 
26 - - - |Sky overcast. <At tion, till 10 o’clock 
2 o'clock p.m. a at night, and cool- 
light shower, fol- ing the hot sandy 
lowed by a second. soil. 
On the  south- 2 a te - |Cooland fresh; fine 
ern side of the day. 
Nigera great deal 3 Svante - | Fine warm day. 
more rain fell. 4 phyB - |In the morning a 
Later in the after- thunder-storm to- 
noon the sky be- wards the W. ; at 
came clearer, but 8 o’clock a heavy 
the whole of the gale. 
evening much 5 - - |Aclear day, after- 
heat lightning, to- wards windy. At 
wards N, & N.E. 5 o'clock p.m. a 
27 - - |23 pm. a heavy thunder - storm 
thunder - storm arose, but with- 
rose from the out rain near us. 
E., but passed 6 - - - | Very warm day. 
by without rain, 7 et - |Exceedingly warm; 
carrying with it in the evening 
an Immense quan- heat-lightning in 
tity of sand. every direction. 
28 me Wits - | Warm day; athun- 8 eet - | 2.30 after midnight 
der-storm in A/ri- a thunder-storm 
binda. rose, followed by 
29 wi i. - {Clear day. light rain, lasting 
30 “ - - |Rainy day; _ in from 3.30 to 8.30 
the earlier part a.m. Then follow- 


of the day twice ed a heavy gale. 
a little rain. At 9 

3.30 p.m. a very tee 
heavy gale arose, || 12 - = - 
but bringing us 

only sand. Rain 

in A/ribinda. 


Fine. 


Cloudy in the after- 
noon; heat light- 
ning in the even- 
ing. 

uu 2 
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poe 33s 
Date. Hous of ge = Remarks. Date. Hou of Boe Remarks. 
aye 30 ci ay. a Ee 
ae eal 
1854. 1854. 
June || June, | 

13 = A thunder - storm times a few drops 
gathered at 2 of rain, with 
o’clock after mid- thunder towards 
night, accom- the W. 3°30 p.m. 
panied by aheavy a heavy thunder- 
gale, but no rain. storm approached, 
Sky the whole passed by towards 
day hazy. the N., where 

14 much rain fell. 

15 > At 3 o’clock in the > 2 About 5 o'clock 
morning a thun- p-m. a thunder- 
der-storm = ap- storm passed over 
proached from the our heads without 
N., but only afew rain, but accom- 
drops of rain fell. panied by a heavy 

16 E About 4 o’clock in gale of wind. 
the morning a sig 0G Clear and fine morn- 
thunder - storm ing, about noon 
gathered, without very warm, in 
thunderand light- the evening heat 
ning, but consi- lightning. About 
derable rain, last-— 8 oclock p.m. a 
ing till 8.30. thunder - storm 

17 - Fine. without rain; after 

18 - About sunset a midnight a se- 
threatening thun- cond, gathering | 
der-storm arose, from 8.W., with a 
but passed by little rain. = vs 
without any rain. TDG & Fine day; clouds 
In the night, how- and heat light- 
ever, tolerable ning in the even- 
rain without much ing. 
wind, | = : Clear morning ; 

19 = Fine. afterwards very 

20 z Clear. warm. About 2 

21 - About 9 o’clock p.m. a storm ga- 
a.m. the sun’ thered from the 
broke through the E., and brought a 
cloudy sky. In light rain of short 
the evening heat continuance ;_ re- 
lightning; no rain. turned afterwards 

22 - A little cloudy ; from the W., and | 

. very hot; heat approached with | 
lightning in the a heavy rain at. 
evening. 4.30 p.m.; last- 

23 Warm. ing half an hour. 

24 - A little cooler. = 3 vs Fine clear morn- 

25 Cloudy; several 


ing; no rain. 
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232 oe 

: Date. a Eo § Remarks. Date. se Bes Remarks. 
Ae acs 

1854. 1854. 

July . July 

1 About 8 o’clock a.m. sky, but were 
a strong gale. scattered by a 

2 Clear. heavy gale. At 

3 Fine cool morning. 2.30 in the morn- 

4 About sunset a ing a heavy rain 
thunder - storm broke forth, not 
approached gra- accompanied by 
dually from the E., thunder, lasting 
but without rain. about 20 m. 

5 3 p.m. rain, in the || 14 The sky thickly 
beginning lighter, overcast in the 
then more con- morning, in the 
siderable, coming afternoon clear. 
from the N. Atj| 15 About 6 o’clock in 
5 o’clock another the “morning a 
heavy fall of rain, heavy thunder- 
lasting about 20 storm gathered, 
minutes. breaking —_ forth 

6 Clear. with a_ heavy 

7 Early in the morn- rain at 6,30, last- 
ing a_thunder- ing with equal 
storm passed by violence till about 
without any rain. 8 o'clock, then 

8 About sunset a gentler till 10.30. 
thunder - storm|| 16 The sky beautifully 
from the E., ac- clear in the morn- 
companied by a ing, in the after- 
light rain, lasting noon _occasion- 
till late at night. ally overcast with 

9 Clear. clouds. 

10 A fine clear morn- || 17 Clear. At 100’clock 
ing. in the evening a 
11 About 10 o'clock thunder - storm 
p-m. a thunder- gathered from 
storm, which had S.E., but brought 
long been gather- us only moderate 
ing, broke forth rain. 
with heavy rain, |} 18 ; 
which oun less a Clear: 
vehemence con-|| 20 - 15 O clock in “the 
tinued the whole moruing a very 
night long, ac- black battery of 
companied by a thunder - clouds 
heavy gale. approached from 
12 the 8.E., bringing 
13 About 10 o’clock a heavy tornado, 


thick clouds 
overcast the 


uv 3 


but only a few 
drops of rain, 
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Date. Homer 

1854. 

July 
21 ~ = 
Di falbelet wi (8 
23 - - 
24 - - 
25 — = 
26 = - 
27 = 
28 = - 
29 - - 
30 - 


Degrees in 
scale of | 
Fahrenheit. 


Remarks. 


In the night, from 
2lst to 22nd, a 
moderate rain. 

Cool morning, great 


humidity. 
Clear. 
In the morning 


heavy rain-clouds, 
but no rain. In 
the afternoon a 
thunder - storm 
gathered from the 
E., but the clouds 
were scattered. 

Clear. 

3.30 p.m. a thun- 
der-storm in the 
E., beyond the 
river. 

Warm day. About 
4 o'clock p.m. a 
heavy thunder- 
storm gathered 
from W., but was 
scattered ; then a 
second one from 
the N., with vio- 
lent rain, lasting 
from 6.30 till 8 
o’clock. After half 
an hour’s respite 
another thunder- 
storm broke forth, 
with heavy wind 
and rain, the 
dropping contin- 
uing till near 
morning. 

The sky overcast, 
the sun breaking 
throughtheclouds 
at 4 o’clock p.m. 


At 9.80 p.m. a 
heavy thunder- 
storm arose, al- 
though it had 
been clear before, 


Date. "EO 
1854. 
July 

31 = - 
Aug. 

i = - 

Dy) =) ~ 

3 ze 3 

4 Se he 

5 roe: 

6 ~ = 

” 2 eedegs 

8 ange 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 


Remarks. 


and a violent rain 
followed. 

Sky the whole day 
overcast, cleared 
up in the after- 
noon. 


Clear. 

Day dark and 
cloudy, the sun 
breaking through 
the clouds abont 
noon. Fine even- 
ing. 

Drops of rain con- 
tinued to fall the 
whole morning, 
the sun breaking 
through the clouds 
at 2.30 p.m. 

8 o’clock a.m. the 
sky thickly over- 
cast, rainy. Rain 
set in at 8.45, 
continued with 
interruption; at 
3.30 p.m, a very 
heavy _ shower, 
lasting half an 
hour with great 
violence, after- 
wards more gen- 
tle. 

Day rainy. 

4.50 p.m. a light 
rain. 

Lightning early in 
the morning, fol- 
lowed at 5.45 by 
a moderate rain 
withoutwind,last- 
ing till 7.10; then 
single drops of 
rain. The sun 


broke through the 
clouds at noon; 
a fine afternoon. 

| A fine day; no rain. 


10 
11 


12 


16 


17 


¢ + 
Bae 
os 
ov 
wom 
One 
on 8 4 
o2.d 
as 
cm 
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Remarks. 


Sky the whole day 
overcast; after 
3 p.m. threat- 
ening  thunder- 
clouds gathered, 
discharging a vio- 
lent rain, lasting 
till 5 o’clock; 
then more mode- 
rate, but setting 
in with fresh vio- 
lence at 6 and last - 
ing till 7 o’clock. 

Dry. : 

Clear in the morn- 
ing, Overcast at 
noon, and drops 
Guiran. yAt 3 
o'clock heavy 
thunder - clouds, 
but without rain. 

At 3.5 p.m, a thun- 
der - storm, but 
only moderate 
rain, lasting half 
an hour. 

Clear. | 

The whole day sky 
overcast, but no 
rain. 

A few drops of rain 
in the morning, 
during the after- 
noon sunshine. 

Sky thickly over- 
cast. The rain 
commenced at 
6.30 a.m., lasting 
almost the whole 
of the day,. at 
times light, at 
others violent. 

(Gando.)—In the 
course of the 
morning the sun 
broke through the 
clouds. In the 
afternoon rain 


uv 4 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenvheit. 
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Remarks, 
with interruption, 
after sunset a 


heavy rain last- 
ing almost the 


whole of the 
night. 
The rain began 


towards morning 
with increased 
violence; a little 
rain in the course 
of the following 
night. 

A heavy rain in 
the morning, last- 
ing half an hour, 
then dropping till 
9 am.;_ after- 
wards the sun 
broke through the 
clouds. 

Tolerably clear in 
the morning, at 
times a few drops 
of rain, a thun- 
der-storm in the 
afternoon ; regu- 
lar rain from 4 
p-m. till 8 p.m. 

Tolerably clear; 
from 11.30 a.m. 
drops of rain till 
about 2p.m. Af- 
terwards the sun 
broke through the 
clouds. The af- 
ternoon clear. 

2 oclock a.m. a 
heavy — shower, 
lasting till 4.30, 
then a little rain 
occasionally. At 
8 o'clock p.m. a 
thunder - storm 
from N.W. with 
rain at intervals, 
more continuous 
from 4 o'clock 
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rain, lasting till 
8 o'clock, then 


= as oh 5= 
aoe gos 
Date Cae al ae Remarks. Date. mr 22 : Remarks, 
a es 
1854. 1854 
Aug. Aug 
p.m. till about the weather to- 
sunset. lerably clear. At 
23 About noon a thun- midnight a vio- 
der-storm in the lent shower. 
distance; 1.50 Day tolerably clear. 
p-m. a light rain 2 p.m. heavy rain. 
till 3 o’clock; at 
4 p.m. the sun 
broke through the In the evening 
clouds. violent thunder- 
24 Sky cloudy. About storm, but with- 
9 o'clock p.m. a out any rain. 
few drops of rain, In the night heavy 
lightning and rain, lasting al- 
thunder. most till morning. 
2 Overcast. At 7 3 Dry. 
o'clock the sun 4 At 4.30 p.m. heavy 
broke forth, fine storm, little rain. 
and genial. 1 Clear. In the after- 
o'clock p.m. a noon and even- 
light shower of ing a_ thunder- 
rain; from 2 to storm, with much 
4 o’clock another heat - lightning, 
light shower. but only a few 
26 Fine day. At sun- drops of rain. 
set a thunder- At 11 o’clock p.m. 
storm gathered ; a heavy thunder- 
at 8 o’clock p.m. storm with heavy 
a light rain ; then rain, but only of 
repeatedly in the short duration. 
course of the 7 Dry. 
night. 8 In the latter part of 
27 Rain in the morn- the night, towards 
ing till 7 o’clock morning, heavy 
a.m. Just after rain; then after a 
sunset a thunder- little interruption 
storm, with mo- another shower 
derate rain; then till 8.30 a.m. 
at 9 o’clock a At sunset a thun- 
second one ex- der-storm from 
cessively violent, the S. passed by 
lasting about an towards the W., 
hour and a half. bringing us but 
28 6.45 am. a light little rain. 
thunder storm, Weather clear. At 
with moderate 10 p.m. thunder- | 


storm with but 
little rain. 


Date. 


1854. 
Sept. 
11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


19 
20 
21 


22 


23 | 
24 { 
25 
26 


27 


ele 

Bey eancey 

noe 

Hour of | 2 v's 
Day. me 
ee 

gus 

A eg 
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Remarks. 


Cloudy. About 9 
o'clock p.m. a 
heavy shower. 

Inthe evening heat- 
lightning in the 
S.W.; no rain. 

At 7 oclock p.m. 
rain of long con- 
tinuance. 

In the evening thun- 
der-storm, but no 
rain. 

No rain. 

In the evening heat- 
lightning; norain. 

Thunder-storm, but 
no rain, in the 
evening. 

Very warm day; 
in the evening 
again dry. 

No rain. 

Very fine morning. 

In the afternoon 
heavy thunder- 
clouds passed by 
with a few drops 
of rain. 

About 7. o'clock 
a.m. a little drop- 
ping; afterwards 
the dark clouds 
were scattered. 
About 9 o’clock 
p-m. a thunder- 
storm gathered ; 
only a few drops 
of rain. 


Dry. 


Heat - lightning in 
the evening. 

Heat - lightning in 
the evening. 

In the evening 
cloudy; heat 
lightning. After 9 
o’clock a thunder- 


Date. 


1854. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


eikss 

ont a gs 

mer 

Hour of Vor 
Da = 3 t 
vi Moz 
Cae 

Af 


1—4 | No observiation. 


*, 5 


20-24 


1—3 


- ~ = 


} Noobser|vation 


12.30 p.m.|103 


2Wpsm.s | 103 
2pm. |107 
No observiation. 
2.15 p.m. |108 
2 p.m. EL2°5 
2 p.m. 1138 
No observ] ation. 
sunrise 82 
2 p.m. 113 
2pm. |112°5 


No observjation. 


Remarks. 


storm ~ gathered 

with a heavy gale, 

but little rain 

about 10 o’clock. 
Heat-lightning in 

the evening. 
Dry. 


No rain. 

At 10 o’clock p.m. 
a heavy gale, fol- 
lowed by a to- 
lerable fall of 
rain, lasting till 
3 o’clock. 

No rain. 

(Moriki).— In the 
night from the 
8th to 9th, heavy 
fall of dew, like 
rain. 

No observation. 


(Ktikawa).— Rain- 
clouds. 

Repeated thunder. 
A few drops of 
rain. 


Not clear. 


Warm day, with 
southerly wind. 
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Date. ot 
1855. 
May 
4 = a 
7 | 2pm 
10 - - 
ll = - 
15 - - 
uf 6 - - 
17 < 
18 = = 
19 5 
June 
5 5 2 


Degrees in 
scale of 
Fahrenheit. 
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Remarks. 


In theevening heat- 
lightning towards 
the S. and S8.I. 


3.30 p.m. a tempest, 


with a sand- 
storm, a few drops 
of rain, more to- 
wards the N.E 
A heavy = gale. 
After sunset 4 
heavy _thunder- 


storm, but with- 
out rain. 

In the night a 
thunder - storm, 
with much light- 
ning, and a heavy 
gale. 

A hot day, Heat- 
lightning in the 
evening. 

2.30 p.m. a thun- 
der-storm from 
N., passing to the 
W. Thunder and 
lightning, but no 
rain. ; 

Heat-lightning in 
the evening. 

From 4 o'clock till 
7 o'clock a.m, a 
light rain with 
interruption, ac- 
companied by a 
strong gale, 

Early in the morn- 
ing a light rain. 


At noon a thunder- 
storm gathering ; 
12.30 p.m. a light 
rains 4. © pm. 


Date. 


Gh. has 
Hour of g C5 
Day. so 
Oh gree 
ANE 
2pm. 104 
2 p.m. 109 
2.30 p.m. |108 
No observijation. 
2.15 p.m. |108 
2.30 p.m. {110 
1.45 p.m. |107°5 
No obseryjation. 
2.30 p.m./110 
2pm. 112 
sunrise 73 
sunset 83 
sunrise 69 
2pm. {109 
sunrise 76°5 
sunrise 79 
2 p.m. 109 
2.30 p.m. |111°5 
2.30 p.m. |109 
2.30 p.m. |109 
sunset 101°5 
sunrise 86 
2.30 p.m, |114 
2 p.m. 109 
sunrise 81 
sunrise 68 
sunrise 68 
1 p.m. oul 
2 p.m, 112 
2.30 p.m./108 


Remarks. 


another 


light 
rain. 


(Kalala, near Bil- 


ma.) — A little} 


after midnight a 
heavy gale arose; 
1.45 p.m, a little 
rain. 


Warm day. 

Heavy gale in the 
night. 

Very heavy sand- 
storm early in the 
morning. 

A heavy gale. 


I | | | j 


es ty 
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A FEW REMARKS WITH REGARD TO THE MAPS. 


By Dr. A. PETERMANN. 


It was originally intended to compose a full memoir on the 
subject of the construction of the maps showing Dr. Barth’s 
travels and researches; but the preparation of the drawings 
themselves has, up to the last moment, occupied so much time 
that, in order not still further to delay the publication of these 
volumes, an apology only for a memoir can be offered. Be- 
sides, all the native information and the itineraries, which form 
the substance of so considerable a portion of the two general 
maps, have been given at full length in the Appendices to 
the five volumes. It was also felt that, better than all the 
most elaborate disquisitions and discussions that could be ad- 
vanced in such a memoir, will be the test applied to the maps 
by the Niger Expeditions, which for a period of five years 
are to proceed both up the Kwara and the Bénuwé by means 
of steamboats, commanded by experienced naval officers, who 
will set at rest the irue positions of such of Dr. Barth’s 
points as they may be able to reach. The first expedition 
which was sent out to follow up Dr. Barth’s discoveries, 
namely the expedition up the Bénuwé in 1854, commanded 
by Dr. Baikie, did not, it is true, reach the point where 
Dr. Barth crossed that river in 1851*; but a second expe- 


* The information Dr. Barth was able to collect with reference to the 
lower part of the Bénuwé, as far as subsequently surveyed by Dr. Baikie, 
was rather meagre ; yet even with regard to those few data, provisionally 
as they were laid down from Dr. Barth’s original map in A. Petermann’s 
“ Account of the progress of the Expedition to Central Africa, London, 
1854,” Dr. Baikie acknowledges the service that map proved to him, 
and records his testimony both as to the amount and general correctness 
of the information it contains. (See Dr. Baikie’s “ Narrative of an Ex- 
ploring Voyage in 1854,” p. 446.) 
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dition will, no doubt, penetrate further. Meanwhile, the pre- 
sent expedition up the Kwara will, it is hoped, reach Say 
during the present year, and, by fixing the position of that 
place accurately, will offer an important point of comparison 
with the results of Dr. Barth’s labours. 

After the foregoing remarks, it must at once be distinctly 
stated that Dr. Barth himself has made no astronomical obser- 
vations either of latitude or longitude. The best established 
of Dr. Vogel’s positions, therefore, were made use of in con- 
structing the maps, and consequently they form the basis of 
most of the routes connected with Mirzuk, Kikawa, Zinder, 
and Yakoba. Beyond these points the routes were almost 
wholly laid down from dead reckoning, with the exception of 
those from Tripoli to Mirzuk, vié Mizda, and from Mirzuk 
to Ghat and Air, where Dr. Overweg’s observations of lati- 
tude were made available, as well as the only observation of 
longitude that could be made out from the fragmentary and 
torn remains of his papers, namely, that of the island of 
Belarigo in Lake Tsdd.* It will be seen, therefore, that by 


* The cardinal points of the maps where astronomical observations had. 
been made by Dr. Vogel, besides Tripoli, are the following: 


Longitude E. Latitude N. 
Sékna~ = - - 159 48" 330 PAS fg ek take Yi 
Mirzuk - : - 14° 10.5 25! bo “iG 
Kukawa - - - 13 24% 12:3 ool 4 
Yakoba - = - 9 31 45 10 20 10 
Zaria -. - < Ceo AO 1) Aes 
Bebéji - - - 8 6 25 11 *+30-%28 
Zinder = - - 94). AS 13 47 -6 


Besides, Dr. Vogel has made astronomical observations at the following 
places: Bent Ulid, Enfad, Bonjem, Godfah, O’m el ‘Abid, Gurméda 
(wrong name), Sebha, Bimbéja, Bahr el dud, O’m el mé, Lake Mandra, 
Jerma, Ghodwa, Maftin, Masttita, Gatrén, Tejerri, El] A’hmar, Ma-faras, 
Jehaye, Ashenimma, Shemuttero, Bilma, Zau kura, A’gadem, Bélikashi 
farri, Kufle, Kibbu, first outlying fresh-water basin, north-western end of 
the Tsad, Ngégimi, Barruwa, Y6, Mora, Ujé (M4bani), Mashena, Muniyé 
(Bine), Zinder, Guijeba, Gebbeh, Gombe, Dan Hajji, Muri, Tindang, 
Dikowa, Delhé, Waza, A’dishén (Kadé, residence of A/dishén), frontier of 
territory of A’dishén, north end of Tuiburi Lake, Tuburi village, mountain 
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far the greater portion of the countries over which Dr. 
Barth’s labours extend, was laid down either from dead 
reckoning or from computations of native routes and native 
information. Thus the whole route from Zinder to Tim- 
biktu, for example, a distance by Dr. Barth’s travelling lines 
of upwards of 1200 English miles, had to be laid down solely 
from dead reckoning taken from a very accurately kept 
journal; and the magnetic variation had to be guessed at. Yet, 
despite of these shortcomings, the writer hopes that in the 
construction of these maps, in several of which he was greatly 
assisted by the original maps laid down by the traveller him- 
self, he has not departed very widely from the truth; and he 
looks confidently forward to their being tested by the Niger 
expeditions. 

A great deal has been said of late on astronomical obser- 
vations in connection with African exploration, and it has-— 
in some instances — been represented as if only those travels 
and explorations which were based on such observations were 
valuable, while all others were of no value. Assertions made 
thus indiscriminately are most objectionable, as a careful 
noting of the bearings and distances of each day’s journey, 
such as Dr. Barth has made, is far preferable to many 
astronomical observations which cannot be implicitly re- 
lied on; it is only the accurate astronomical observations 
which deserve to be regarded as well established points in a 
traveller’s route. In our own case we could adduce many 
striking instances of the uncertainty of occasional observa- 


on west side of lake. (See the Journaland the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society of 1854—1858. But in the Journal, vol. xxv. 
p- 242., there is a misprint, the latitude of Kukawa being given as 
12° 15’ 14”) 

Mr. Overweg’s latitudes, besides his observation at Belarigo (14° 50’ 0” 
long., 13° 26’ 37” lat.), relate to the following places: Mizda, Tabonieh, 
El Hasi, Wadi Ajtinjer, Falésselez, Afsala, Tin-téllust, A’mfisas, island of 
Gtiria in the Ts4d, and on his route to the Musgu country, Yédi, Marte, 
Alla, Del-hé, Zégoma, Masa, five other intermediate stations, and three 
observations in the district of Wulia. (See Petermann’s account, p. 15.) 
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tions. Thus, although Dr. Vogel was an astronomer by pro- 
fession, fully competent to make observations with care and 
accuracy; yet, in the construction of Dr. Barth’s own routes, 
south, south-east, and east from Kiikawa to A/’damawa, 
Misgu, and Bagirmi, we saw good reason to reject all Dr. 
Vogel’s positions bearing upon these routes, as Ujé, Dikowa, 
Dilhé, Waza, Kadé (A’dishén), &c. &c., and to prefer simply 
Dr. Barth’s itineraries of dead reckoning. 


Note by Dr. Barth.—In constructing the western sheet of the general 
maps, no notice has been taken of the fact of Major Laing having 
entered the desert of Tanezrtifet in 23° 56’ N. (Quarterly Review, 
1828, vol. xxxviii. p. 101.) But we do not know whether Laing pro- 
ceeded by way of Inzize or by some other route. It is, however, not 
improbable that Alef, the starting point of those routes, lies about 
twenty miles further south. 

The identification of Bot-hadtye with Bakel on the Senegal, is not 
quite certain; but at all events it is a place at no great distance to the 


N.W. of it. 


. 
; 


ED aXe, 


A’bare, tribe of Musgu, numbers of them 
captured for slaves, iil. 236. 

A’bbega, the freed Marghi lad, iv. 10. 

“Abd-Allah, the learned TawaAti, i. 398. 

“Abd-Allahi, son of Fédiye and brother of 
‘Othman, iv. 527. His children, iv. 196, 
note. Notice of his work, 186. 

‘Abd el Kader, sultan of Bagirmi, ili. 442. 

‘Abd el Kader organizes a religious revolu- 
tion in Fata, iv. 628, 

“Abd el Kaderi, sultan of A/gades, i. 401. 
His investiture, 422. His letters, 437. 
His deposition and his confidence in me, 
iv. 185. 

Abila, mount of Air, i. 380. 

Aba Bakr el Wakshhi, first acquaintance, i. 
489. His kindness to me in Katsena, ii. 
55) 

A’ba el Hassan, governor of Tamkala, in- 
terview with, v. 304, His character and 
position, 306. 

A’bi-Gher, village of Bagirmi, market, iii. 
386, 568. 

A’/damawa, country of, a Mohammedan 
kingdom engrafted upon a mixed stock 
of pagan tribes, il. 414, 500. Character 
of, 503. A country for colonies, ii, 456. 
Different character of settlements, 510. 
Itineraries passing through the districts of, 
587. 

Adansonia digitata, the most common tree 
through the whole breadth of Central 
Africa, ii. 157, 362. In Baghena, v. 505. 
Colossal specimens, ii. 157,392. Different 
variety, iv. 71. Peculiar domain, ii. 39. 
The constant companion of human society, 
40, 541. On the Niger, v. 278, 280, 282, 
Use of the leaves of, for vegetable soup, 
li. 15, 314, 388; iv. 35, passim. Use of 
the fruit for imparting an acid taste, ii. 
388. 

A’dar, governors of, iv. 530. Country of, 
and towns, i. 556. Limits of, iv. 16]. 


A/dar, well and hamlet in Aissa, v. 485, 

A’dar-andarren, “the little creek,” usual 
ferry on the Niger, v. 247. 

A/dar-n-haut island and its inhabitants, v. 191. 

A’derar, country of the Awelimmid, list of 
wells and pasture grounds of, v. 207, note. 

A’derér, district deseribed, and Moorish 
tribes in, v. 535. 

A/dishén, the Masgu prince, conduct of, 
towards his female slaves, iii. 164. His re-_ 
ception by the vizier, 181. 

A’fadé, town and district, iii, 275, 467. 

A'fagé, town, iii, 150, 

Afalésselez, character of, arrival at the well, 
i. 260, 

African warfare, interesting incident in, v. 
189. Cruelty of, ili, 225. 

Afalle distriet and its inhabitants, v. 520. 

A’gades and its inhabitants described, 1. 397— 
457. Its history, 458. Period of founda- 
tion, iv. 593. Its ancient gold trade, i. 
467. Pricesin market, 479. Identity of 
its language with that of Timbaktu, 418 
(compare iv. 603.). Ground plan of, 475, 
Dungeon, 421. Great mosque and tower, 
449. Investiture of the sultan, 422. 
Audience hall, 400. 

A’gata, village and mount, i, 379. 

Agérijit, village and well, v. 505. 

A’ghadir Dome, village and inhabitants, vy. 
5s. 

Aghafi, ancient town of Kanem, iii, 105, 512, 
seq. . 

A’ghelé district on the Niger, v. 238. 

Aghd, formerly large town of Kanem, iii. 
Sols: 

A’hmed Baba, notice of his work, iv. 200. 
His character, 407, 600. 

A’bmed bel Mejaib, Arab traveller, notice 
of, 11. 283. 

A’hmedu, Séko (Sheikh), ruler of Masina, 
his hostility towards me, iv. 458,461, 508 ; 
Vv. passim. 
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Aidé grass, with prickly involuere, i. 534. 

“Ain Zara, described, i. 87. Welcome re- 
ception in, on home-journey, v. 451. 

Air, or A/sben, ethnographical relations of, 
i, 335. A‘ir not Ahir, 336, note. See 
A’sben. 

Airi, the great salt caravan, its gathering, 
1,504,510. Estimate of its numbers, 11. 40. 
Went formerly only as far as Katsena, ii. 
65. 

A‘jiri village, ii, 233. 

A’karambay, iron gates of, narrow passagein 
Niger, v. 249. 

A’la, Alla, Bérnu town and vicinity, ii. 128. 

Alairadk village, iii. 28. 

Alali- A/dia valley of Kanem, iii, 100. 

Alamay, or Allamay, Bérnu town, il. 191; 
v. 380. 

Alamaibe, or Allamaibe, village, hospitable 
treatment at, v. 3738, 

Aldso or Alassa, town of Baghena and its 
vicinity, v. 495, 518. 

Alaune, Bérnu town, ii, 220; iv. 29. 

Aldwo, town of, ii. 371. 

‘Aliyu, sultan of Sdkoto, first meeting 
with, iv. 133. His character, 154. Sets 
out on an expedition against the Gé- 
berawa, 140. His proceedings, 163-165. 
Returns to Wurno, 183. Interview with, 
v. 336. His justice, 340. Farewell in- 
terview with, 343. 

Alkittabu, chief of the Awelimmed, iv. 470, 
passim. 

A’man Sémmedné valley, sculpture and 
stone circles at, i, 204. 

Ammas, “ the islands and swampy grounds 
in the Niger,” v. 210. 

A’nay town, in the valley of Kawar, v. 434. 

Angala, see Ngala. 

Anikimma, Tebu town, v. 433. 

Anislimen, Merdbetin or Tolba, peaceable 
tribes of the Kél-owi, i. 322 (compare 
321, 7.). Of the Awelimmiden, v. 558. 
Of the I’regenaten, 562. See Merabetin. 

A’nnur, chief of Tintéllust, sends us an 
escort, i. 326. Interview with him, 360. 
His character, 261; ii. 2. Parting with, 
li. 1. Visit him at his estate, 21. 

A’nnur karami, a relation of the former, 1. 
255. His lodgings at A’gades, 413. 

Ant-hills of immense size, 1. 362. In- 
dicating the neighbourhood of a river, 11. 
463. 

Antilope, different species, Bibalis, i. 263 ; 
v. 424. A. Addax, ii. 224. <A. Leu- 
coryx, i. 520; bucklers made from its 
skin, 521; its meat, 528. <A. Oryx, iil. 
357; iv. 20. A. Soemmeringii, ii. 224; 
ili, 328. Other species, ii. 325. 


Ants, serious attack of black, ili, 393. 
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Battle between red and white, 399. 
Winged, 4. White, on the Niger, v. 156, 
note, 284, Northern limit of, i. 540; v. 
414. Abundance of ants in Katsena, iv. 97. 

Arab or Moorish tribes of the western part 
of the desert, list of, v. 525. 

Arabs, native Arabs, or Shawa, of Bornu, 
and neighbouring countries, il, 355. 
Early settlements in Kanem, iii. 545, 
Chiefs of, 521. Their intercourse with 
the Fulbe, 369. 

Arama, see Ruma. 

Arborescent Euphorbiaceae, 111i. 267. 

Archer, mounted, rare, ii. 232, In Fégha, 
iv. 231. E 

Architecture of A’gades, i. 442,446. Of 
Kané, ii. 123. Of dwellings in Sarawu, 
439. In Miabi, 527. Of the Miasgu 
tribe, ill. 248. Of palaces in Logén, 287, 
289. In Mas-efia, 389. Of dwellings 
in Masina, iv. 253,254. In Namantigu, 
iv. 276, 277; in Tinge, 811. In Tim- 
baktu, 449. Insecurity of clay-houses, 
ili. $92, More solid architecture in former 
times, ii. 226. iil. 226,389. Songhay and 
Hausa architecture, v. 281. 

Argiingo, residence of rebel chief of Kébbi, 
iv, 2OLs 

A’ribinda, town of, and its inhabitants, iv. 
306. 

A'ribinda, meaning southern bank of Niger, 
iv. 307 3 v. passim. 

Arékam valley described, i. 268. 

Asaba mountainous district, v. 517. 

A’sada, valley of Air, described, i. 383. 

A’sben, or Air, first view of, 279. Nature 
of the country, 304. Mountains of, 308. 
Forms of name, 308, n. 

‘Asclepias gigantea, enormous specimens, i. 
254, 320. Usefulness of, 541. Bears testi- 
mony to the fertility of the soil, 393. 
Wide extent, il. 197, 319, 320, passim. Its 
monotonous character, ii. 180. Charac- 
teristic of the neighhourhood of Kikawa, 
li. 548, 

Asér village, near Sansandi, v. 482. 

Aséttere valley, i. 270. 

A’sfer, singular food of this bird, i. 135. 

Asfara valley, iii. 90. 

A’shenumma and its inhabitants, v. 430. 
Dried fish the best medium of commerce 
at, 433. 

Asiu, or Aséu, well, importance of, i. 280, 
562, 

A’skiaé, Mohammed ben Abu Bakr, king of 
Songhay, his greatness, iv. 414, His rise, 
reign, and death, 596-605. Compare i. 
459. ‘ 

A/sodi, description of the town, i. 375. 

Asses, usual beasts of burden of Guro 
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travellers, iv. 263; compare v. 27, Ex- 
cellent breed in Air, i. 371; in Dar-Fidr, 
ii. 367; in Mési, v. 27. Plenty of, on the 
Niger, v. 108, 177. 

A’su town, lil. 461. Not name of river, 462. 

Aswanek tribe, sections of, v. 504. 

A’tar, town of A/derér, v. 537. 

Alantika mount, highest mountain of my 
route, il. 465. 

‘Atdaghost, notice of, i. 458; iv. 580, 582. 

Aideras, beautiful valley of Air, described, 
1, 387. 

A/ussa district, towns in, v. 479. 

Aissa, general term for north bank of Niger, 
li, 70; v. passim. 

Auy6ok territory described, iv. 43. 

A'wab, chief of the Tin-ger-égedesh, inter- 
view and religious discussion with, iv. 
427. His account of Mungo Park, 505. 

Awelimmiden, origin, iv.626. Sections and 
families of, v.552. Peaceable tribes of, 558. 

Aydéru, village and inhabitants, v. 261. 

Ayia, or Manatus, found in the Bénuwé, ii 
507 ; in the Shari, ili. 325 ; in lake Débu, 
v. 472; and in the Niger in general, 103. 

A/zawad, district north of Timbiktu, and 
adjoining districts, notice of, v. 459. 

A’zawagh, district on the Niger, v. 459. 

A’zemay, village on Niger, and its inha- 
bitants, v. 279. 

Azkar, tribe of Iméshagh, historical notices 
of the, i. 228. 


Babaliya, town of Bagirmi, notice of, iii. 
616. Condition of treaty with regard to, 
520. 

Babir tribe, notice of the, ii. 404. 

Bachikam, branch of Shari, great breadth, 
iil. 400. Upwards, places along the, 590. 
Downwards from Mas-ena to Misgu, 603. 

Badamiini, or Gadabini, fresh and natron 
lakes, iv. 69, 72. Village described, 70. 

Badanijo, village of A’damawa, described, 
li. 435. 

Badarawa, walled town of Zanfara, with a 
considerable market, iv. 125. 

Badda-badda, walled town of Kebbi iv. 206. 

Baga, remarkable architecture described, iii. 
248. 

Bagelé, mount of A’/damawa, ii. 478. Ham- 
lets of, 499, note. 

Baghena, identity with part of the ancient 
Ghanata, Arab tribes in, v. 525. Present 
state and historical notices of, 500. 

Baghzen mount, i, 378, 513. 

Bagirmi, description of the natives, iii. 34-4, 
Females, 395. 
When first mentioned, 505. General 
character of, 445-449. Arms, language, 
and dress,°450. Government, 452. 
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Bagma village described, ii. 422. 

Bahr el Ghazal, large valley east of Tséd, 
described, 111. 487. 

Bakada village and inhabitants, iii. 337, 358. 

Bakay, see Sheikh Sidi A’/hmed. 

Balanites Avgyptiaca, northern limit of, 1. 
265, 508. Wide range over Negroland, 
li. 206. Name in A/damawa, 506. Fruit 
of much value in Bérnu, 314. In Ba- 
girmi, iii, 449. Bread made from the 
fruit of, 386. Leaves used likewise, 353, 
449. Finespecimens on Niger, v. 267,272. 
In Timbaktu, iv. 475. 

Bamba, or Kasbah, town on the Niger, and 
inhabitants, v. 158. 

Bambara town and inhabitants, iv. 354-365, 

Bambara, country, present ruler, iv. 469. 

Bamiarna valley, with sugar plantation, iv. 
Wel. 

Banal, mountainous district of Bagirmi, 
and inhabitants, iii. 611. 

Banam and its inhabitants, 111. 609. 

Banana (Musa Paradisiaca), ii. 84. Com- 
mon in the southern provinces, 506, 579 ; 
iv. 196. 

Banay village, iv. 384. 

Bandégo village of A/damawa, ti. 218. 

Baobab, see Adansonia. 

Barakat, town and inhabitants, i. 242, 
cinity described, 244. 

Baratawa village, fine tamarind trees near, 
iv. 64. 

Barea village of Masgu country, ill, 188. 
Bargu or Barba country, north of Yéruba, 
iv. 600. 

Barley cultivated on the Niger, v. 158. 

Barno locality on Niger described,  v. 
22s 

Barth, Dr., his previous travels in Barbary, 
vol. i. p. vii. Course of his studies, ii. 
467. Volunteers to accompany Mr. 
Richardson in the exploration of Central 
Africa, vol. i. p. ix. Joins the expedition 
at Tunis, 1. Arrival at Tripoli, 15. Resi- 
dence at and excursions round, 17—84. 
Journey across the desert, 85, seg. esi- 
dence at Muirzuk, 164—170. Departure 
from Marzuk, 173. Negotiation with 
Tawarek chiefs, 181—183. Joins the 
caravan, 188. Astray in the desert, 214— 
290. Arrival at Ghat, 221. Departure 
for the open desert, 241. Joins the Kél- 
owi earavan, 247. Reaches the Tinyl- 
kum caravan, 272. Alarms from Tawa- 
rek freebooters, 282—307. Attacked 
and pillaged by the Merabetin, 313—317. 
Endangered by a desert torrent, 324. 
Arrival of escort from A’nnur, 3826. 
Arrival at Tintéllust, 334. Residence in 
Tintéllust, 360—369. Nocturnal attack, 
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364. Journey to A/’gades, 370—396. 
Residence at A/gades, 397—457. Inter- 
view with the sultan, 400. Receives 
letters of protection, 436. Residence in 
Tin- Téggana, 486—499. Religious con- 
versation with A’nnur, 493. Joins the 
salt-caravan, 500. 

Parting with Mr. Richardson, ii. 1. In- 
terview with the governor of Katsena, 
49. Theological discussion with Bel- 
Ghét, 62. Departure from Katsena, 84, 
Residence in Kané, 97—147. Severe 
attack of fever, 101. Audiences with the 
ghaladima, and governor 104—106. Sets 
out from Kano alone, 148. Joins the 
sherif ‘Abd-el-Khafif, 155. Interview 
with ghaladima ‘Omar, 193. Enters Bér- 
nu, 201. News of Mr. Richardson’s 
death, 203. Visit to his grave, 218. 
Interview with the governor of Dichi, 235, 
Arrival at Kiikawa, 243. Servants and 
debts of the mission, 244. Interviews 
with the vizier, 247. Amicable arrange- 
ments, 250. Debts of the mission dis- 
charged, 297. Expedition to Lake Tsad, 
319—337. Meeting with Mr. Overweg 
near Kaliluwa4, 342. Departure from 
Kikawa, 351. Journey to Yéla, 353— 
484, Interview with the governor, 490. 
Anxiety and sickness, 495. Mission re- 
pulsed, 496. Return from A’damawa to 
Kikawa, 515—549. Interview with the 
vizier, 550. 

Expedition to Kanem, iii. 23—-117. 
Joins aband of the Welad Sliman, 61. In- 
terview with the sheikh of that tribe, 66. 
Camp taken, 103, Continued illness, 
90—112. Return to Kikawa, 116. 
Accompanies the expedition against Man- 
dara, 118—259. Discussion on slavery 
with the vizier, 131—135. Cut off from 
the army, 191—193. Return to Kika- 
wa, 258. Journey to Bagirmi, 260—369. 
Stopped at the Shari river, 314. Suc- 
ceeds in crossing, 320. Residence at 
Mélé, 325. Laid in irons, 364. Pro- 
ceeds to Mas-ena, 368. Interview with 
the lieutenant-governor, 371. Becomes a 
retail dealer, 380. Arrival of letters and 
supplies, 406. Audience with the sultan, 
412. Departure from Mas-efia, 424. Ar- 
rival at Kiikawa, 470. Treaty of com- 
merce signed by the sultan, 472. Death 
of Mr. Overweg, 477. 

Parting interview with the Sheikh 
‘Omar, iv. 4. Departure for Timbiktu, 6. 
Enters the Komadugu of Boérnu, 18. 
Reaches the mountainous province of 
Miniy6o, 42. Interview with the governor, 
53. Visit to the natron lake, 66. Arrival 
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of pecuniary supplies, 81. Interview with 
the governor of Katsena, 97. Discussion 
on polygamy with ‘Abd-e’-Rahman, 102. 
Journey from Katsena to Sékoto, 105, seq. 
Interview with ‘Aliyu, 132—188. Letter 
of franchise, 139. Residence in Wurnd, 
143—188. Arrival at Gando, 194. Tran- 
sactions with the sultan, 198—200. Un- 
safe journey through Kebbi, 204—240, 
First sight of the Niger, 240. El Walati, 
specimen of a Moorish character, 282. 
Stay in Libtako, 286—298. Transac- 
tions with the Tawarek, 338—347. In- 
terview with the emir of Sarayamo, 373. 
Embarks on a creek of the Niger, 377. 
Interview with Sidi A’lawate in Kabara, 
401. Arrival at Timbaktu, 405.  Reli- 
gious discussion with Sidi A/lawate, 445. 
Attack of fever, 444—450. First inter- 
view with Sheikh el Bakay, 453—457. 
Unsettled residence in Timbiktu, 458, seq. 
Dangerous situation, 491. Interview and 
religious discussion with A’wab, 497. 
His account of Mungo Park, 505, Re- 
ligious discussion with Sheikh el Bakay, 
510. 

Discussion on the relation of Christ 
and Mohammed, v. 4. On the prophets, 
“Who is a Moslim?” 63. Forced to 
leave the town, 70. Political meeting, 
79. Departure from Timbiktu, 94, Re- 
trograde movement, 111. Final departure, 
141. Enters the desert, 166. Arrival at 
Goégé, 215. Parting with El Bakay, 
239. Travels along the south-western 
bank of the Niger, 240—294. An alarm- 
ing adventure, 285. Second residence in 
Say, 295. Interview with the governor, 
295. Arrival at Tamkala and interview 
with the governor, 304. Attack of dy- 
sentery at Wurnd, 336. Interviews with 
‘Aliyu, 336, 343. Second residence in 
Kané, 358. Pecuniary difficulties, 366. 
Meeting with Mr. Vogel, 381, Last 
residence in Kiuikawa, 391. Arrange- 
ments with Mr. Vogel, 594. Attack of 
rheumatism, 398, Difficulties and delays, 
403. Traverses the desert with a small 
Tebu caravan, 408—444, Stopped by 
Arabs, 449. Arrival at Tripoli, 451. 
Arrival in London, 452. 


Baéruwa or Barruwa town and vicinity, iii. 


42, v. 410. 


Basengiddi village, v, 514. 
Basikdannu town and inhabitants, v. 482. 
Basikinnu and Y4-sala4me, list of places 


between, v. 481. 


Bat-ha large valley and river of W4dai, iii. 


537, 564. seq. 


Batta tribe in A’daméwa, ii. 511, 
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Baure, a species of ficus, large specimen, i. 
392. Poorer specimens, iv. 64. 

Baishi trees, ii. 12. 

Baya and its inhabitants, ii. 613. 

Beans, cultivation of, ii. 310; iv. 29, passim. 

Bean-tressels excellent food for camels, iv. 89. 

Béchi town and neighbourhood, ii. 92. 

Bedanga and its inhabitants, ili. 594, 608. 

Bedde territory and its inhabitants de- 
scribed, iv. 33. 

Bedstead, kind of, necessary for an African 
traveller, ii. 8. Curious bedsteads in 
A’gades, i. 442. 

Beehives, ii, 91. Underground, 377. 

Bees, dangerous attack by, iii. 240. 

B’egingu island, in the Niger, v. 289. 

Belande village, v. 311. 

Belang, important town of Gurma, iv. 560. 

Bélem, residence of Mallem Delil, town 
and its inhabitants, li. 451, 523. 

Bello, sultan, character, iv. 513. 
his work, 187. 

Beldssa important town, of Mdsi, iv. 563. 

Beni- Ulid, troublesome place, v. 451. 

Bennanaba, or Benaba, chief town of Gurma, 
meaning of name, iv. 559. 

Benén, camp where Park was kept a prti- 
soner, v. 491. 

Bentang tree, see Silk cotton tree. 

Bénuwé river, ii. 464, 517. The great arm 
of the Kwara, 467. Period of rising and 
falling, 475. Its importance for the in- 
tercourse with the interior, il. 348; iii. 
132, 134, 

Benzari, town of Manga, ii, 175. 

Bérabish (sing. Berbtishi) tribe, sections of, 
in A/zawad, v. 464. Their hostility to- 
wards me, 491, 505. Chief of Bérabish 
murderer of Major Laing, iv. 500. Death 

of his son, 509. 

Berber population, historical notices of, i. 
223.  Licentious manners of frontier 
tribes, 288; v. 190. 

Berbéruwa well of Manga country, iv. 43. 

Beri village and inhabitants, iii. 50. Route 
to from Ngégimi, 92, note. Former im- 
portance, 500, seq. 

Berninkoré, Bambara village, v. 499. 

Beshér villages and well near Kikawa, ii. 
242. 

Betéha valley of Wadai, principal villages 
along the, iii. 578. 

Béting district, character of the Niger in, 
v. 254. 

Ba el Hamésh, well of Kanem, iii, 108. 

Birchi village, v. 355. 

Birmenawa town, 11. 164; v. 373. 

Birni, or Ghasr-éggomo, the old capital of 
Bornu, founded by whom, ii. 644. De- 
scription of its ruins, iv. 50. 
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Birni town on Niger and inhabitants, v. 287. 

Birni-n- Débe, site of and forest scenery, iv. 
223. 

Birni-n-Kebbi and its inhabitants, iv. 212; 
v. 322. N.B. Other names beginning 
with the term Birni look for under the 
second part of the name. 

Bitinkdébe tribe, v. 289. 

Biziggu town, iv. 554. 

Blacksmiths of the Tawarek, 1. 373. Black- 
smith’s workshop described, 11. 376. 

Boats on the TsAd, ii. 327, on the Shari, iii. 
293, 297, of the Musgu, 220, on the 
Bénuwé, ii. 469, on the Nigeriv, 242, 362; 
v. 276, Represented in Pl. iv. 391, 
395: 

Bodinga town and market, v. 333. 

Béghel valley, its picturesque and rich cha- 
racter, i. 395. 

Bégo village, iii. 186. 

Bokhari, governor of Khadéja, his expedi- 
tion against Khadéja, his success, and what 
use he made of it, 11. 1753; v. 350. 

Bokhari, learned man of Sékoto, iv. 528. 

Bokhari, a learned man of Gando, iv. 200. 

Bone village, iv. 336. 

Bongesémba village, on the Upper Niger or 
Dhidliba, different quality of the water of 
the two branches of the river at, v. 477. 

Books should be sent out to Central Africa, 
v. 43. Manuscript books in Bagirmi, ii. 
373. 

Bore town, v. 466. 

Bornu, general character of history of, ii. 
253. Form of government, 270, 648.. 
Friends and instructors in, 283-290. 

Bérnu, chronological table of events and 
list of kings of, ii. 633. 

Bornu army, appearance of, iii. 165. De- 
tachments composing the cavalry of, in 
the expedition to Masgu, 521. 

Bérnu proper, boundaries of, 11. 201. 

Bornu-Gungu, or Barnu-Gungu, island in 
the Niger, scenery round, v. 242. 

Borzari, town of Boérnu, iv. 32. 

Bése village and inhabitants, v. 281. 

Bosebango village and inhabitants, iv. 267— 
DLN. 

Bot-hadiye post on the Senegal, v. 500. 
Compare 670, n. 

Bread of Magaria, 1. 522. 
386. 

Bidduma, islanders of the Tsad identical with 
the Yédina, ii. 324. ‘Their character, 324. 
Their canoes, 327, Overweg’s visit to their 
islands, iii. 8. 

Bagari village, iii. 317; described, 334, 

Biggoma river, iv. 303. 

Bigla well, v. 489. 

Buigoman town on Shari, iii, 331. 


Of balanites, ii. 
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Bulala, dynasty of, identical with Gaoga, iil. 
427. Divisions of the, 586. 

Bullock-riding, attempt at, 1,371. Excel- 
lent bulloeks in Air, 377; 11. 5. The bul- 
lock’the native beast of burden, il. passim. 

Bulls used by the ancient kings of Fezzan 
for drawing their chariots, sculptures 
confirmatory of, i. 199. 

Binday mountain range, 1. 377. 

Bindi town, 11.195; v. 380. 

Bundére village, dye-pits at, iv. 272 

Bine, Old and New, iv. 47. 

“ Bane Kayérde Said” village and meaning 
of name, v, 387. 

Binka town and its inhabitants, iv. 118; v. 
351. 

Barj el Melha, a ruined castle, i. 13. 

Birgu or Burku, interesting country, ii. 27, 
A493. 

Burre hamlet, rocky character of the Niger 
near, v. 251. 

Burrum, or Bahr el Ghazal stations along, 
ili. 490. 

Biissumo town, iv. 561. 
Butter, fresh, not to be got in Bérnu, nor in 
Negroland in general, ii, 230; iv. 125. 
Butter-tree, Bassia butyracea (kadejia, tdso), 
in Katsena, il. 84,87; iv. 107. A/dama- 
wa, it. 387, 408, 434. In great numbers 
on Niger, iv. 385; v. 282. 

Biwa tribe, divisions, 111. 593. 

Buawa- Dasar tribe, iii. 614. 

Byrgu, nourishing grass in Niger, v. 152, 
156. Honey prepared from, 165. 


Caillié, Réné, the traveller, iv. 387, 455. 

Camel, the, not indigenous in Africa, 1. 200. 
Prices of, in Boérnu, ii. 315. Camels of 
Bornu, ili. 194. Camels of the desert 
not accustomed to the food near the river, 
v. 190. 

Camel races, i, 329. 

Canoes on the Bénuwé, il. 469. See Boats. 

Capparis sodata, uses of, 1.295. Wide ex- 
tent of, 295, 320; v.96, 143,251. In the 
Burrun, 111.491. Berries of, 1.295; v. 146. 

Caravan trade of Timbiaktu with Morocco, 
v. 32. 

Caravans avoid the villages bordering the 
desert, i. 122. 

Castle of the Prophetess, a Roman ruin at 
El Jem, 1. 3. 

Cattle, horned, indigenous or imported, iii. 
235. Introduced into many districts by 
the Filbe. 

Champagére, town and residence of Galaijo, 
described, iv. 253. 

Champalawel town, iv. 261. 

Chereka mount, i. 375. 

Chiféwa town described, ii. 178. 
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Chire described, iii, 599. 

Civilisation, false, its influence in furthering 
the slave trade, ili. 133. Of Negroland, 
only means of, 365. 

Clapperton, Captain, probable cause of his 
death, iv. 178. His great merit as a 
traveller, 169. 

Clay the chief food of the Dingding tribe, 
ii. 625. Clay-houses, insecurity of, iil. 
392. 

Cocks used in deciding law suits by wager 
of battle, ii. 535. 

Commerce of Libtako, iv. 288. Of Tim- 
buktu, iv. 615; v.17. Of Kané, ii. 125, 
seq. Of Kikawa, 307, seg. Of Waday, 
lil, 556. 

Corchorus olitorius, common vegetable in 
A/gades, i. 405. In Bérnu, ii. 67, 180. 
In Bagirmi, ili, 421. In the desert, v. 
429. 

Costume of Démmo chiefs, iii. 206. 

Cotton cultivated from Bagirmi to Timbik- 
tu, Preface, p.xx. Best cotton near lakes 
and rivers, iii, 142. In Bagirmi culti- 
vated in ridges, iii. 339. Chiefly culti- 
vated by Bérnu people, iii. 448. The 
wealth of Dikowa, iii. 139, 268. On 
Niger, v. 286, 289. The staple in mar- 
ket of Badarawa, iv. 125. Cotton exten- 
sively manufactured in Kand, ii, 125. 
From the 11th century in Silla, v. 30. 
Celebrated in Korérofa, ii. 579. In 
Kong, iv. 557. In Zagha, v. 475. 

Cotton-fields, general neglected appearance, 
ili. 142. Well kept, iv. 117. 

Cotton-strips as money, ii. 311. In the 
country towns of Bérnu, ii. 212. In A’da- 
mawa, ii. 446. In Bagirmi, iil. 381, In 
Libtako, iv. 291. In I/sayé, iv. 332, 

Croton tiglium in Bagirmi, iii. 449. 

Crowe, Mr., H.M.’s consul-general in Tri- 
poli,:i, 1.5 5-11. 106. 

Crystallised tubes, v. 422. 

Cucurbita lagenaria, ii. 433; iil. 129. 
Cucurbita Melopépo, iii. 234. In general 
use for seasoning the food, ili. 154; v. 3. 
Cultivation of the different species of corn in 
various districts greatly varying, ii. 434, 
505. 

Currency, defection in Kuikawa, ii. 311. 
Very varying in different districts, diffi- 
cult to know beforehand, iv. 278. 

Cyperus esculentus, ii. 381; ili. 262. Por- 
ridge of, 11. 433. 


Dabuwa village, ii1. 267. 

Daghel village, residence of “Othman the 
Reformer, iv. 168. : 

Dakkwa, meaning of the term, li. 10. 

Dalla town, v. 465. 
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Dalla province, iv. 316. 

Damarak ancient capital of Sd, 11. 651. 

Dambeda village, iv. 87. 

Damerghi, cornfields, i. 535. Animals and 
vegetation of, 540. List of villages, 547. 
Origin of the name, 546. 

Dan-Fawa town and inhabitants, v. 349, 

Dankama, site of, ii. 40. 

Dan-Shaura district, towns and villages in, 
v. 345, note. ' 

Dan-Shaura, walled town, v. 345. 

Darghol and its inhabitants, iv. 277; v. 
652. 

Darmagwa village, ii. 198. 

Darréro town, ii. 565. 

Daira, eldest state of Hausa, 11.72. Province 
of, ii. 560. Character of governor, iv. 85. 

- Dates of A/sben, i. 302. Kano, ii. 145. OF 
Tawat, species of, iv. 516, note. Of 
Bamba, v. 200. 

Datepalms in A'sben, i. 302, 318. In Tas4wa, 
li. 24, In Kano, 145. In A’damawa, 
506. In Log6n, iii. 280, 297. In Kanem, 
iii. 96,107. In Bagirmi, 599. In Birgu, 
ii. 500. In ‘Timbtktu, iv. 475. In 
Bamba, 188. In Gégéd, v. 213. Loaded 
with fruit, 330. Palm-bushes, 276, 370. 

Daway village, v. 388. 

Dawerght described, iii. 27. 

Day, islands of, in the Niger, iv. 392. 

Débe, site of, v. 317. 

Débu lake, its shallow character, v. 471. 
Aya or manatus, found in, 472. 

Déffowa town, ii. 205. 

Dekir well, v. 444. : 

Deléb palms, ii. 39, 424.. The fruit and its 
uses, 426. Wide range of this palm, iii, 
187, 235, 285, 297, 355, 400, 449; iii, 
224; iv. 107; v. 369, 371, passim. 

Démmo village and scenery, iii. 202. Pagan 
priests and chiefs, 206. 

Démsa, country of this tribe, ii, 519. 

Dendi, capital of, iv. 192. 

Déndina, towns and villages of, iv. 538. 

Denfé, walled town, and its inhabitants, 
v. 498. 

Denga village, iv. 273. 

Denham, Major, his adventures in Mandara, 
ili. 124, His want of accuracy, iv. 169. 
Deris, a dwelling place of the ‘ White 

Arabs,” v. 519. 

Desert, journey across, 1. 191. seg. Highest 
mountain pass in, v. 251. ‘Torrent, effects 
of, 324. Heart ofthe, 1. 258; v. 420. Ex- 
tent of rain into the desert, v. 428. 

Desert near Timbiaktu, residence in, iv. 463. 

Déshi hamlet and inhabitants, iv, 318. 

Devil’s dance at Tagelel, i. 551, 

Diggera and vicinity, iii, 156. 

Diggera, a tribe of Tawdrek, formerly of 
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wide extent, now reduced, ii. 72, 652; iv. 
4, 50. 

Dikowa, large town and vicinity, iii. 130. 

Dimisuga village, hospitable treatment at, 
v. 386. 

Dimla town, iv. 563. 

Dire town, v. 470. 

Dirma province, iv. 420, 

Dirki town, v. 429. Historical notice of, 
ll. 654. 

Dodé, worship of, i. 551. 

Dodéwa cakes, 1.538; ii. 15. An important 
article of trade with Sdékoto, iv. 122. 

Dogo, southernmost village of Bagirmi, de- 
scribed, ili, 598. 

Dogo village, near Say, v. 293. 

D6go-n-daji town, v. 330. 

Domestic slavery in Negroland, ii. 151. 

Donari town, iv. 39. 

Dore, chief town of Libtako, iv. 
Market, 288-292. 

Dorowa (Parkia) chief tree in the provinces 
of Katsena and Zariya, iv. 107, passim. 

Dynnia town and inhabitants, v. 494, 

Diachi district described, i. 236. 

Dichi town described, iv. 123; v. 351. 

Dim-palm, exclusive region near Zurri- 
kulo, ti. 199. Wide range of, over Negro- 
land. In Air, i. 317, 383. Near Y6, iii. 
33. In Logon, 286. Gazdwa, ii. 13: iv. 
91. In Fogha, iv. 225. In Mauri, iv. 
548, On the Niger, v. 98, 267, 272, 281, 
284, 438. Use of the fruits of, in Say, 
v. 297. In Tamkala, v. 303. The kernel, 
15.309") 111, 35, 50: 

Duncan, his route from Baffo to Adafudia 
full of errors, iv. 553. 

Dunki-tree leaves used as vegetable, v. 291. 

Danu village described, ii. 209. 

Dyeing, the art of, imparts to several regions 
of Negroland a certain tincture of civili- 
zation, li. 31. Superiority of in Kand, 
128. In Ujé, ii. 365. In Bagirmi, iii. 
129, 357. In Zanfara, iv. 121; v. 352. 

Dwentsa town, v. 466. 

Dyrregu, the freed Hausa boy, iv. 10, 
passim. 


286. 


Batita’s Travels, i. 464. Mentions 
Edris, as king of Bornu, i. 265. 

E’deri and its caverns, i. 146. 

Edible wild fruits, ii. 380, 387. Edible 
poas, see Poa. Edible productions, ii. 433. 

Edris Alawéma, greatest king of Bérnu, 


ii. 650. Expeditions of, from Bérnu to 
Kanem, iii. 498. 
E/fadaye, lawless tribe, i. 351. Their 


strength, 491. 
Egé, fertile valley, described, iii. 491. 
E’geri, valley of, i. 252. 
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Eghellal mount and village, i. 377. Valley, 
378. 

Egyptians, ancient, probable intercourse of 
the Songhay with, iv. 426; v. 193. 

El A’biar, district near the Senegal, wells of, 
v. 513. 

E] A’hmar well, v. 439. 

El Arbain described, i. 2. 

El Bekri’s account of Negroland, iv. 583. 
Mention of various words still in use, 
shigge, iv. 443, n. 

El Edrisi’s account of Negroland noticed, 
iv. 585. 

El Gada and adjoining districts described, 
and Moorish tribes in, v. 544. 

El Giblah and Shemmamah described, and 
Moorish tribes in, v. 539. 

El Haha district and tribes, v. 545. 

El Hank district described, v. 546. 

El Hasi, the well at the foot of the Ham- 
mada, i. 140. 

El Hédh district described, and Moorish 
tribes in, v. 529. 

El Jem, Roman remains at, i. 3. 

El Jaf district described, v. 547. 

Elkeb, singular monuments on the plain of, 
1.58. 

El Khwin described, i. 2. 

El Medaina, a ruined Roman station, 1. 
12, 

El Walati, his character and appearance, iv. 
282. His knavery, 345, et passim. Final 
‘separation from, v. 16. 

El War, or Temmi, well, v. 440. 

Elephants, frequent in A’damawa, ii. 508. 
Herd of, going to water, iii. 48. Pre- 
dominant in Masgu, 161, 162, 169. In 
Gurma, iv, 271. 

E/m-n-kiris headland, camping-ground at, 
v. 149. 

Encampment, Arab, private life in, iv. 485. 
Of Tawarak represented, v. 127. 

“English house ” at Kiakawa, ii. 298. 

English hill near Tin-tellust, i. 334. 

Eratafani (Ghatafan, compare Ebn Khaldin, 
trans, by De Slane, i. 38), camp of the, v. 
269. 

E’razar valley, i. 320. 

E’rgshésh, district described, v. 546. 

Ernésse camping-ground described, v. 130. 

Euphorbia, poisonous, i. 5323; v. 97. 

European goods brought to Kané, ii. 135. 
To Timbuktu, v. 33. 

Europeans, in what little esteem held by 
some people, v. 90. 

Exogyra Overwegi found near Wadi Tagije, 
1. 120, 


Faki el Bahr, most learned man in Wadai, 
ill, 560. 
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Faki Sambo, a very learned Pillo at Masefia, 
Til. Sie. 

Falalé, village and costume, iv. 555. 

Fali tribe in Fambiné, ii. 511. 

Fanyakangwa town, v. 377. 

Farara described, i. 548, 

F4ro river, ii. 473, 517. 

Fatawel, great ivory market, iii. 162. 
Female chiefs and sovereigns in Bornu, ii. 
650. Of the Welad Rashid, iii. 549.’ 
Female infidelity rare amongst the nobler 
tribes of the Tawarek, v. 127. Female 
headdress in Bagirmi, iii. 320. In Kand, 

ii, 109. 

Female apparel in general in Negroland, ii. 
25. In Miasgu, iii. 238. In Songhay, 
Vou Sie 

Fénorang valley, i. 284. 

Feréng-mangha, explanation of the title, iv. 
423, note. 

Ferry-boats made of calabashes, ii, 232; 
iv. 27. 

Festival of the ‘Aid el Kebir in A/gades, 
1.422, Of the Fotr at Kikawa, iii. 15. 
In Kanéd, 7b. In Masefia, 417. In 
Timbéiktu, vy. 10. In Yagha, 280, 

Ficus, very large specimens, i, 392; ii. 
141; 111..130.; 182: 

Filiyo village and its inhabitants, iv. 309. 

Firearms, their influence in furthering the 
slave trade, iii. 133. Numerous in Bornu 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
il, Gol. 

Firki-ground, a peculiar kind of soil, ii. 
241, 3553 ili. 125, passim. 

Fish very plentiful in Miasgu, ii. 233, 241. 
Different species found in Niger, v. 625. 
Dried fish, an important article of com- 
merce in Bornu, iii. 29. Value of, as a 
medium of commerce at A/shenaimma, v. 
433. 

Fittri, the “ lake” of the Kika, more con- 
siderable places around, iii. 585. The 
districts mentioned, 502, 515. 

Fleas in Kikawa, iu. 250. In Tamkala, v.303. 

Foédet valley, mountain scenery, i. 328. 

Foégha valley, iv. 225, Mode of preparing 
salt, 228. Character of the people, 230. 
Separation between the Hausa and 
Songhay races, 231. 

French, excitement caused at Timbiktu by 
their movements in the north, v. 114-125. 

Fugébi Kébber, village of the, iii. 82. 

Filbe, of Mandara, ii. 173. Degenerate 
Filbe, 393. heir intelligence and 
veracity, 420, First appearance in Bornu, 
649, 654. Immigration into Bagirmi, 
ili. 433. Facilitated by the Shiwa, 369. 
History of, and growth of their power in 
Sdkoto, iv. 147. Tribes of, 148, note. 
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Their important mission, 491. Along 
upper Niger, 623. Their policy in Tim- 
baiktu, v. 8!. Tribes in Sdkoto, 528. 
Fialbe inhabiting suburbs of larger towns, 
iii, 127; v. 330. Their way of preparing 
butter, 11. 230. 

Filbe huts figured, iv. 325. 

Filbe of A’damawa, their famous expe- 
dition to the far South, ii. 520. 

Fiambina, extent of, ii. 503. Described, 
504, Various tribes, 510—514, 

Funeral dance at I’sge, ii. 535. 

Fura village, iv. 465. 

Fura, favourite drink, mode of drinking, i. 
414. 

Fata country, chief divisions of, v. 522. 


Gabata, sacred site of, iv. 63. 

Gabberi and its inhabitants, iii. 605. 

Ga-béro, description ef the tribe, v. 222. 
Their hospitality, 225. Divisions of the 
tribe, 225, note. 

Ga-bibi tribe, v. 242. 

Gabore hamlet, v. 385. 

Gagliuffi, Mr., British agent at Murzuk, 
i. 165,171; ii. 171. 

Gakoira town, site of, iv. 388. 

Galaia village and watercourse, v. 521. 

Gamergha district, ii, 360. Tribe nearly 
related to the Mandara, 362. 

Gando empire, climate and extent of the, 
iv. 203. Rulers of, 527. 

Gando town described, iv. 195; 
Average rain-fall in, v. 329. 

Gaoga, kingdom of, iii, 426, 
power, 445. 

Garbo village, iv. 234; v. 311. 

Gareji village, ii. 174. 

Gargard, iron used in Bagirmi obtained 
from, ili. 597. 

Gar-Sara described, ili. 609. 

Gard, an island-town in the Niger, v. 
273. 

Gasi-Ghiima, great market-place of Fer- 
magha, v. 483. 

Gatara village, v. 308. 

Gaiimaché hamlet, iv. 207. 

Gauri town, notice of, 111. 616. 

Gawasi village, interview with the sultan of 
Sdkoto, iv. 133. 

Gazawa, independent pagan town, ii. 33. 
Places lying round it, 35. Fortifications 
and markets, 37. Chief men, iv. 92. 

Gébi valley described, i. 295, 

Gellu town, v. 497. 

Gerki, town and its inhabitants, ii, 162; v. 
372. 

Gésgi valley of Kanem, iii. 95. 

Géshiya town and its inhabitants, iv. 36. 

Gesma town and its inhabitants, iv. 38, 


v. 347. 


Reason of its 
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Gezawa, town of province of Kané, and its 
inhabitants, il. 152. 

Ghadames, inhabitants of, great merchants, 
settled in KA4tsena, ii. 57. Kandé, 110, 
115. Timbiktu, iv. 481, 616; v. 33. 

Ghaladima ‘Omar, interview with, ii. 192. 

Ghambari, brick ruins of, ii. 225. Fa- 
vourite residence of the former kings of 
Bornu, ii, 517. 

Ghana, or Ghanata, kingdom, historical 
notices of, iv. 579, 584, 585. 

Ghariya el gharbiya, Roman gateway at, 
i, 126; and Arab tower, 129. 

Ghariya e’ sherkiya, 1. 132. 

Ghasr-éggomo, former capital of Bérnu 
(see Birni), ruins of described, iv. 22. 

Ghat, arrival at, i. 221. Description of, 
Zot 

Ghérgo, Songhay town on the Niger and in- 
habitants, v. 151. 

Ghurian and its villages, 1, 43-49. Hatred 
against the Turks, 48. Subterranean 
dwellings, ib. 

Gida-n- Alla village, v. 371. 

Giraffe, home of the, i. 520. Rare in the 
populous districts, in Musgu, ii. 359; iil. 
162. Frequent on the Niger, v. 199, 254. 

Gilmiram, wells of, ii. 5. 

Gober, princes of, iv. 526. Connection of 
the noblest family with the Copts, i. 336. 
The Goberawa once masters of A/sben, ib. 

Gégoé, Gagho, or Gao, capital of the Son- 
ghay empire, noticed, iv. 580, 583, 585, 
Conquered by the Awelimmid, iv. 628. 
Town and inhabitants described, v. 215. 
Survey of the Niger near, 235. 

Gold, the chief commercial staple of Tim- 
biktu, v. 21. Import of gold into 
Kano, it. 142. Gold trade in former 
times in Kiukia, iv. 552, 584. Gold 
found in Bénuwé, ii. 470. Rivers con- 
taining gold, iv. 557. 

Géna, locality on the Niger, v. 239. 

Gonda trees (Erica Papaya), ii. 12, 87, 447, 
623; 11. 1388; v. 330. Fruit of, 60; iv. 
209, passim. Wild Gonda bush, ii. 93, 
368; v. 293. Its delicious fruit, ii. 401. 

Gongungo village, iv. 274, 

Gonja, (country of the k6la-nut) routes to, 
iv. 556. Trade to, v. 29. 

Goéreba fruit (see Dim-palm), ii. 13. 

Gorebi torrent, iv, 261. 

Gorgom town, iv. 88. 

Gésuwa town, ii. 174. 

Géte district, v. 280. 

Government: a feudal form spread from 
Melle over great part of Negroland, iv. 
588. In Bornu, eclectic, with a very strong 
aristocratical element, 11. 270. In Filbe 
states more republican, 499. Of Bagirmi, 
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ii. 452. Of Wadai, 547. 
more despotical, iv. 416. 
Gozenakko village and its inhabitants, ii. 13. 

Grain, different prices of, ii. $13; v. 338. 

Granaries, tower-like, iv. 331. Granaries 
or corn-stacks as usual in Negroland, i. 
539; ii. 5. In the Manga country, iv. 29. 

Groundnuts, an essential article of native 
food, and important article of export trade, 
li, 432 ; ili. 334. In Bagirmi, in general 
cultivated to a small extent, iii. 447, 505 
passim, Cultivated between the corn, ii. 
434. 

Guinea-worm disease, i.271. Produced by 
drinking stagnant water, ii. 546. Not 
met with in women, ib. 

Galbi, general meaning, ii. 299. 

Gilbi-n-Sékoto swamps, v. 321. 

Gilumbé, walled town, iv. 209; v. 323. 

Gumda village, iv. 89. 

Gummel, town, its commercial importance 
and its inhabitants, ii. 164. Its state of 
decay, v. 374. 

Gimrek, lake, i. 553. 

Gindam town described, v. 467. 

Guindumi wilderness, passage through, iv. 
130. 

Guram town, v. 473. 

Gurara river, Lander’s Rari, ii. 563. 

Gare, capital of Maniyd, described, iv. 51- 
58. Visit to the governor, 53. His 
character, 54. 

Gurgul, a small shallow drain of Senegal, 
v. 522, 

Gari and inhabitants, v. 492. 

Gurma, hilly country of, iv. 250. Colonised 
by the Songhay, 259. Province and in- 
habitants of, 550. Their connection with 
the Tombo, 7. 

Giro-nuts, a commercial staple of Tim- 
biktu, v. 27. Their import into Kand, 
li. 131. Conditions of the trade in, 7b. 

Giashi territory, villages in, iv. 68. 

Gwanin el Kohol, section of the Berabish 
notice of the, v. 65. 

Gwasem, Roman sepulchre near, i. 93, 


In Songhay, 


Haddada, peculiar tribe in Kanem, account 
of, ii. 485, 

H4j Beshir, biographical notice of, ii. 290. 
End. of his career, 670. Policy with 
regard to the pagan tribes, li, 232, 
254. 

H4j Mohammed A/skia, iv. 414. See A’skia. 

Hamda- Allahi, capital of empire of Masina, 
iv. 474; v. 469, passim. 

Hamiyen, warm springs of, described, iii. 
572. 

Hamma, son-in-law to Annur, i. 368, 431. 
Parting with, 1. 518. 
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Hammada, description of the, i. 135-141. 
Meaning of the term, 140. 

Handara village, iv. 76. 

Hausa, historical notices of, ii. 69. Intel- 
ligence of race and general character, 163. 
Character and importance of language, 
passim. Its relation to the Berber, ii. 
70, x. Nobleman and retinue, v. 309. 

Hatita, chief of the A’zkar, arrival of, 1.179. 
His dealings, 191. Sketch of, on his 
camel, 195. 

Hallaf, Kanemma chief, iii. 84, seq. 

Haw-n-dadak, an encampment, iv. 348. 

Hay, method of storing, in the Miasgu 
country, ili. 176. 

Head-dress of females in Bagirmi, iii, 320. 
In Kané, ii. 109. In Kikawa,317. In 
Belarigo, 308. Curious ornaments of, 
in Libtako, iv. 292. 

Hénderi Siggesi, valley of Kanem, ili, 96. 

Hendi-kiri, camping-ground near, on the 
Niger, v. 147. 

Hereditaments with some African tribes 
descend from the possessor to his sister’s 
son, i. 341. Probable foundation of the 
custom, 342. 

Hibiscus esculentus, iii. 28, 421. 
ral use in Bagirmi, iv. 448. 
Hillet e? Sheikh Sidi el Mukhtar, a cele- 
brated place of worship, i. 370; iv. 

454, 

Hogar, or Hagara, account of the, i. 566. 

Holcus cernuus, cultivated to great extent in 
Bornu, ii. 241, 355. Different varieties 
of, found in different districts, 505. Sor- 
ghum, the general grain in Bérnu, 540. 
H. saccharatus, in southern provinces of 
Boérnu, in Musgu, iii. 152. The red species 
in Masgu, 175. 

Hémbori mountain range figured, iv. 330. 
Described, 333. : 

Hombori town, route to, iv. 320, note. 

Horses, indifferent, in A/gades, i. 395. 
Fine in Damerght, 542. - Bornu horses, 


In gene- 


their excellence, ii. 3153; 111. 22. Ex-. 


posed to all changes of weather, ii, 452. 
Barbarous Misgu mode of securing seat 
on, 198. Fime race of, in Libtako, iv. 
294, Of Taw4rek, on Niger, 345, 347. 
Numerous in Saray4mo, 372, 376. In- 
different in Timbuktu, v. 66. Of the 
Songhay, 208. Value of, in the desert, 
43h. 

House, in Kané, plan of, ii. 124; in Ka- 
kawa, plan of, 299; in Timbaktu, plan of, 
iv. 451. Houses in A’gades, 1. 442, 446. 

Hialluf, Logén town, famed for sorcery, 
ili, 283. . 

Huts, general character of, i. 538. Huts 
called bango, or bongo, ii. 24, 369, 402. 
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Hut in Mabi, 527. Various species of, 
_ in Bérnu, 549. Of Shiiwa, ii. 358. Of 
' Marghi, ili. 381. Of Masgu, iii. 250; 
see Architecture. In Yagha, iv. 276. Of 
nomadic Fulbe figured, 325. Of Filbe in 
Bagirmi, iii. 369. In Songhay, iv. 329, 
331. 


IbawAjiten, notice of the tribe, v. 208. 

I’bo tribe, notice of, ii. 626. 

I’dinen, mount, the holy and dreaded moun- 
tain of the A/zkar, 1.211. Visited, 214. 

_ Led astray on return from, 216. 

Vggeba well, v. 435. 

Tgémaren, encampment at, on the Niger, v. 
Wie 

Ikadémmelrang valley, singular formations 
in, i. 275. 

Ikannu and Gindam, list of places between, 
v. 481. 

Ikazkezan, general character of tribe, i. 345. 
A freebooter, 543. 

Tléri, large town of Yéruba, ii. 170. 

Imeggélelé district, iv. 346. 

Imghad, meaning of the term, i. 234. His- 
torical notices of the, of the A’zkar, 234, 
‘Of the valleys round A/gades, 391. Of 
the I’regenaten, v. 550. Of the Awelim- 
miden, 556. . 

I’/mmanang district, iv. 547. 

Immenan valley, threatened attack in, i. 304. 


I’méshagh, or Tawarek, Sections and 
families of the A/zkar, i. 228. Origin 
and antiquity of the name, 326. Of the 


Kél-owi, 344. Of the Kél-gerés and 
Itisan, 356. Their encampments, 527. 
The Sakomaren, 566. Ofthe Hogar, 567. 
Their customs, how changed by their 
settlement on the Niger, v. 106. Their 

’ way of covering the mouth, passim. Their 
dread of mentioning the name of their 
deceased father, 117. Encampments of 
the tribes settled on the Niger, 127. 
The great South-westerly group of, 
552. The I’méshagh represented on the 
Egyptian monuments, 563. 

Indigo, first appearanee of plant, i. 507. 
Way of raising, in Bagirmi, iii. 356; in 
Wadai, 559. Cultivated to great extent, 
iv. 192, passim. 

Inscriptions, Roman in Ghariya, i. 130. 
Berber, 157, 274, passim. Rock, ii. 429. 

I'regenaten, subdivisions of, v. 561. Peace- 
able tribes of, 562. 

Iron, best iron in Biabanjidda, ii. 376, 
509. Good quality in Mandara, 534, but 
indifferent in Kané, 142. In Bagirmi, 
597. In Wadai, 559. 

Iron-stone abundant near Minghoné, ii. 549. 

Irrigation by lambona or khattatir, i. 319 ; 
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183) Mie OS: 
158. 

]’sa, Songhay name of the Niger, iv. 390. 

I’sa-bére, the principal branch of the 
I’sa, towns and villages along the bank 
of the, from Dire to Sansandi, v. 470. 
Towns and villages on the south-eastern 
branch between M6bti and Jenni, 474. 

I’sayé village, tower-like granaries, iv. 331. 
Inhabitants, 332. Deserted at a later pe- 
riod, v. 38. 

I’/sge district of Marghi, ii, 389. Village 
and its inhabitants, 390. Hut and cos- 
tume, 532. Funeral dance, 535. 

Islamism, struggle between, and paganism, 
ii. 40. When introduced into Central 
Negroland, 74; into Kanem, 265, 635; 
into Logon, iii, 304; into Bagirmi, 435 ; 
into Wadai, 529; into Songhay, iv. 409, 
583. 

Itisan, historical notices of, i. 353. 
visions of, 356. 


In Kanem, iii, 88; v. 


Subdi- 


Jacob, Jew servant to Denham and Clap- 
perton, i. 4. 

Jafarabe, group of islands in Upper Niger, 
important for commercial intercourse, iv. 
484; v. 474, 

Jawara, Park’s Jarra, former capital of 
Melle, v. 491. 

Jebel Manterts, ascent of, i. 42. 

Jebel Msid, ascent of, i. 56. 

Jéga, important town of Kebbi, commerce 
of, iv. 202; v. 325. 

Jehaya valley, or well, v. 436. 

Jenur village and inhabitants, v. 514, 

Jerma, old, described, i. 155. Roman se- 
pulchre, 157. New, 158. 

Jibali village and mountains, v. 516. 

Jidder, ruined hamlet, fine crops, v. 301. 

Jimballa district on Niger, towns in, v. 
478. 

Jingeri village, v. 387. 

Jinni, or Jenni, founded, iv. 582. Adopts 
Islam, 586. Subject to Melle, 587. 
Conquered by Sonni ‘Ali, 594. 

Jinninau valley, magnetic iron-stone near, 
I. 292, 

Judicial decision amongst the Marghi, by 
cock-fighting, ii. 535. 

Jigegurt territory, iv. 217. 

J¥ju district, hamlets in, v. 337, note. 


Kabara town and inhabitants iv. 395—402, 
473. Special governor in former times, 
419. Passage wrongly understood, ii. 646. 

Kabowa village, ii. 212. 

Kada-marga village, iil. 368. 

Kadamméllet mount, i. 311, 312. 

Kaduna river, ii, 562, 565. 
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Kagza, well of, iv. 16. 

Kakali village, iii. 194. 

Kakari town, v. 653. 

Kala, westernmost town of territory of Lo- 
g6n, ili, 281. 

Kala, considerable Bambara town, former 
importance, iv. 589; v. 489. 

Kalala Tebu village, mode of preparing salt 
at, v. 427. 

Kalemri Bérnu village, in its state of wel- 
fare, ii. 198. Half deserted, v. 384. 

Kalikagori village, ili. 29, 

Kaliluwa village, near Kikawa, first arrival 
at, ii, 242. Encampment in, on setting 
out for Timbuktu, iv. 12. 

Kaliluwé Grémari village, school at, ii. 543, 

Kalliyul town, on the valley of Fégha, no- 
tice of bravery of inhabitants, iv. 229; 
Me S15: 

Kalowa village described, ii. 206. 

Kambasa, walled town of Kebbi, iv. 205, 
206. Specimens of civil strife, 2b. 

Kaémmané town of Zanfara and inhabitants, 
v. 852. 

Kanem, the original portion of the Bér- 
nu Empire, ii. 262,633. Power of, 636. 
When given up to the Bulala, 641. 
Reconquered, 645. Most important in- 
digenous tribes of, ii. 274. General 
character of, iii. 40. Bérnu white shirts 
the medium of commerce in, 75. Ac- 
count of the eastern parts of, 481. 
Imam Ahmed’s account of, iii, 498. 

Kanembi, their superior appearance in com- 
parison with the Kantri, v. 413, Settled 
on shores of the Tsad, ii. 329. Cattle- 
breeders, ii. 332. Their original native 
attire, 330. Manner of protecting their 
heads from rain, 526. Huts figured, v.411. 

Kano and its inhabitants, ii. 97. Ground 
plan of town, 107. Quarters of, 121. 
History of, 116,562. Not identical with 
Ghana, 117. Population, 124. Com- 
merce, 125. Revenues and administra- 
tion of the province, 143. Chief places 
in the province, 558. Second residence 
in, v. 358. Climate unfavourable to Eu- 
ropeans, 360. 

Kané6 to A/lamay, route by way of Khadeéja, 
il. 195, note, 

Kanta, fights the King of Bérnu, ii. 645. 
dynasty of, in Kebbi, iv. 213. Van- 
quishes the King of Songhay, 603. 

Kanari, identical with Bornawi, origin of 
name [changed by the Mandingoes into 
the form Kanin-ké]. Characteristics of, ii. 
164. Fine specimens of Kaniri females, 
il. 522, 

Kanyénni, important market-place of Wan- 
garawa noticed, iv. 558. 
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Karammia trees, ii. 12. 

Karawa, former capital of Mandar, ii. 654. 

Karba village, ii. 353. 

Kardi, walled town of Kebbi, corn-maga- 
zine, iv. 212, 

Kare town and vicinity, v. 518. 

Kargha, or Karka, the S.E. corner of the 
Tsad, 11. 200; ili. 514, 534. 

Kargimawa village, ii. 190. 

Kari, or Konna, important town, on Upper 
Niger, v. 466. 

Kasambara, chief place of Baghena, v. 500. 

Kasanni hamlet and vicinity, v. 280. 

Kashimma town, il. 222. 

Kaso village, iv. 89. 

Kasr Khafaji‘Aamer, el gharbi and e’ sherki, 
remarkable specimens of ruins of Byzan- 
tine and middle-age architecture, i. 106, 
108. 

Kasr Dawan, remarkable specimen of a 
stronghold of Arab chieftain, i. 73. 

Kasr Déga, Roman sepulchre of immense 
size in the Tarhéna, i. 70. 

Kasr el Jahaliyeh, Mohammedan; legends 
concerning, i, 18. 

Kasr el Jebel, Turkish fortress of, i. 24. 
Excursion from, 25—32. 

Kasr Jefara and its vicinity, i. 84. 

Kasr Ghuridn, Turkish fortress of, i. 43, 
49. 

Katsena, town of, ii. 43. More healthy 
than Kano, ii. 81. History and de- 
scription of, 69. Kings of, 73. Sur- 
rounding country, 84. Quarters of the 
town, 555. Chief places in the province, 
557. Return to, iv.95. Interview with 
the governor, 97. Amount of tribute 
paid by, iv. 127. 

Katakirri, edible bulbous root, ii. 387. 

Katuiru, walled town of Zanfara, iv. 128. 

Kauye-n-Sélakh, magnificent tulip-tree near, 
ib 9: 

Kawa great chief of Awelimmid in former 
times, iv. 628. 

Kawa village, 11. 335. 

Kawo, the characteristic weed of Negro- 
land. See Asclepias gigantea. 

Kebbi, province of, iv. 204. Form of name, 
iv. 163, note. Partition of, between S6- 
koto and Gando, 533. Fertile but swampy 
valleys, v. 323. Former importance of, 
v. 319. Dynasty of Kanta, iv. 213, 603. 
Number of walled towns in, 204, 

Kechiduniya village, iv. 40. 

Keghamma, former dignity in Bérnu, ii. 
467. 

Kegh4mma, in Kanem, iii. 101. 

Keldra antelope, notice of, ii. 325. ; 

Kél, meaning of the word, i. 237, 339. 

Kél e’ Sik tribe, whence named, v. 181. 


INDEX. 


Their peculiar character, v. 199. Subdi- 
visions of, v. 559. 

Keléno district, rich in natron,described,iv.65. 

Keél-fadé, their former nobility, 1. 352. 

Kél-gerés, historical notices of, 1.350. Sub- 


divisions of, 367. 


Ké!-n-Nokdander, notice of the, v.99. Se- 
cond residence with them, 131. 
Kél-owi, historical notices of, i. 338. Rule 


of succession, 341. Their degraded cha- 
racter, 343. Sections of the tribe, 344. 
Hostility against the Kel-gerés, 354, 396. 
Expedition against the Welad Sliman, iii. 
62 

Kenaniye, tribe of, in Kanem, ii. 277 ; iii, 
517. 

Kendaji island, wild scenery of the Niger at, 
v. 263. 

Kenga Mataya described, ili. 595. 609. 

Khalaifa, valley and villages, 1. 28-31. 

Khalilu, Sultan of Gando, character of, iv. 
196; v. 328. Extent of his empire, iv. 
203. 

Khat, fertile valley in the western desert, 
v. 510. 

Khat e’ Dem, a temporary Arab dwelling- 
place of camel-hair tents, v. 519. 

Khat el Moina, celebrated well in the 

~ Khat, v. 511. 

Khér-Alla, the slave governor, interview 
with, ii. 235. 

Khurmet bi Matek, a defile, i. 104. 

Kibbo valley, the northern limit of the white 
ant, v. 414. 

Kikla, district of, described, 1. 33. 

Kings of Bornu, singular ceremonies at the 
election of, ii. 271. Sensible of fine 
scenery, lil. 143. 

Kirogaji hills, v. 289. 

Kirotdshi town on Niger, iv. 539. 
from, to Woghddogho, 558. 

Kobetat tribe, rely for their supply of water 
on water melons, v. 488. 

Kéchi village, v. 324. 

Koiretago town, iv. 390. 

Kokia tree, ii. 39. The most common tree 
in the Misgu country, iil. 195. et passim. 

Kokoroché Bagirmi village, iii. 359, 460. 

Kola, strong walled town of Kebbi, iv. 216. 

Kola-nuts. See Guro-nuts. 

Koli, walled town, and vicinity, v. 499. 

Kélle-kélle, Bagirmi village, ili. 355, 459 

Komadugu of Bornu, described, ii. 222 ; iv. 
20. 

Kong, town of Wangara, noticed, iv. 557. 

Kora, large island, in Upper Niger, iv. 387. 

Kora, other smaller island, v. 106. 

Koramma, general meaning of “small water- 
course,” i. 264. 

Koria village, iv. 285. 


Route 
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Korifiina and its inhabitants, i1i1, 605. 

Korna or kurna tree, wide extent over 
Negroland, ii, 100. Its fruit not unplea- 
sant, ili. 269. Beautiful specimens, iii. 
381. 

Kérom village and vicinity, ii. 176. 

Koréme, outer harbour of Timbuktu, iv. 
392. 

Kororofa, its former power, il. 116. 
scription of, 581. 

Kortita tribe, on the Niger, v. 281. 

Kostari village, iil. 265. 

Kétok6, province of, historical view of, iii. 
276. Different dialects of, 271. 

Koy4m district and inhabitants described, 
iv. 14. Tribes of the, 19. 

Krénik, former capital of the Soy, iil. 279. 

Kserat Shigge, town, v. 500. 

Kubo, Songhay town, described, iv. 320. 
Kigha, identical with Kiukia, the old 
capital of Songhay, account of, iv. 583. 

Kika, town of Kebbi, iv. 216. 

Kika mairuaé, camping ground, ii. 157. 
Kika mai fura, 7b. 

Kiukawa, present capital of Bérnu, a modern 
town, not identical with Gaoga, ii. 243. 
Described, great fair at, 307. Interviews 
with the vizier, 247, 250, 550. Return 
to, i. 1. Rainy season in, 7b.  Fes- 
tival, 15. Last residence in, v. 391. 
Fulfilment of vow, 394. 

Kaka, or Kiku, tribe of, settled in Fittri and 
along the Bat-hé, iil. 427, 502, 515, 585, 
passim, 

Kidla-n-kérki described, 1. 547. 

Kulféla, very important market place of 
Mo6si, iv. 559. 

Kalkada village, iv. 108. 

Kalman, independent Soughay town, and 
its inhabitants, v. 652. 

Kumba town and its inhabitants, v. 499. 

Kumktimmia, a Euphorbia, from which 
poison for arrows is obtained, i. 532. 

Kuna, or Kunna, town and important mar- 
ket place on Upper Niger, v. 517. And 
Mobti, towns and villages between, 475. 

Kunta tribe, sections of, in A/zawad, v. 463. 
In Aderér, 536. 

Kuran, chanting of, in the desert, iv. 466,511. 
The opening prayer of, ii. 496. The di- 
vergent precepts of, made a_ point of 
serious dispute and quarrel between-my 
friends and enemies, v. 642. Read at the 
sepulchres of the old kings of Bérnu, 
iil, 501. Said to be handed down to the 
rulers of Songhay from Egypt, iv. 583. 

Kiurayé town and vicinity, iv. 109. 

Kiri, large species of bull, ii. 200. 

Karrefi, town and remarkable fortifications, 
Ivers: 


De- 
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Kurilu village and mount, ii, 437. 
Kusada, large town of province of Katsena, 
li. 89; v. 356. 


Kish, town of Baghena, and inhabitants, v. 


500. 

K wana tribe, iil. 581; ili. 132. 

Kwara, lower part of Niger, chiefiy used by 
American slavers, ii. 133. See Niger. 


Lahaula Marghi village and its inhabitants, 
li. 405, 532. 

Laing, Major, dates of his journeys, murder 
of, iv. 630. Probable motives of the con- 
duct of the Tawadrek towards him, 453. 
note. Kindness of the Sheikh el Bakay’s 
father towards him, 454. (Compare i. 
570.) His stay in the “hille,” 570. None 
of his papers in existence, iv. 455. 

Lake of Biban, i. 10. 

Lamiso town and market of Bérnu, v. 379. 

Larba or Laraba, independent Songhay 
town, iv. 267; v. 282, 653 

Leather of Katsena celebrated, iv. 99. 

Leather tents, iv. 340. 

Leather work of A/gades, 1.454. Of Kandé, 
ii. 130. Of Sdkoto, iv. 180. Of Tim- 
biktu, v. 18. 

Lelléli village and vicinity, v. 290. 

Leo Africanus, a very good authority for 
general relations, but not to be trusted 
in single instances, ii. 266; quoted passim. 

Leptis and its ruins, i. 81, 

Lére village and vicinity, v. 483. 

Letter worn as a charm, iv. 297. Impression 
of letter received near Timbaktu, v. 
141. 

Lewadna town, v. 492. 

Libtako province, iv. 281. Its capital, 287. 
Political state,293. Places in, 295, note. 
Fine breed of horses, iv. 294. 

Lion of A’ir, i. 482. And of the whole 
border region of the desert, v. 270. In 
great number along the Niger, v. 96, 119, 
131, 270. 

Locusts roasted, a favourite dish, ii. 30. 

Locusts and hawks, swarms of, ii. 217. 
Great droves of, v. 242. 

Logén, province of, iii. 281. Historical ac- 
count of, 303. Food, manufactures, and 
language, 307-309. ‘Towns and villages, 
525. 

Logén, river and town, iii. 209, 465. 

Logén, Birni, town and its inhabitants, iii. 
286. Palace of the Ibalaghwan, 287. 
Palace of the sultan, 289. 

Lombo-tendi, a village and well of the 
Ruma, v. 490. 

Lord Palmerston’s despatch, copy of, iii. 
526. His kind reception on my return, 
v. 452. 
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Lord Clarendon’s benevolence, v. 452. 
Lord Russell’s letter, v. 141. 
Liashiri village, ii. 213. 


Mabani town and neighbourhood, ii. 364. 

Macguire, Corporal, slain at Bedwaram, v. 
417. 

Madani, E1, his sect, i. 13, 180. 

Madrisa village, of Fezzan, v. 444, 

Maduwari village, near the ‘T'sad, and its in- 
habitants, ii. 328, Death of Mr. Over- 
weg at, ill. 476, 

Ma-faras, southern well of, arrival in a state 
of exhaustion, v. 437. 

Maga district, ii, 359. 

Magara bush, uses of, ii. 95, 

Magaria, notice of the tree and its uses, i. 
bag. 
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Magariya town, near Sdkoto, site of, iv. 168, 
177. 

Magh-tér and Tiris, districts of the westerly 
desert, described, and Moorish tribes in, 
¥. O41, 

Magira, or Queen Mother, her influence in 
Boérnu, ii. 273; in Bagirmi, iii, 483; 
in Wadai, 554; in Miniyé, iv. 56. 

Magnetic ironstone, i. 292. 

Maiduguri, market-place described, ii. 363. 

Maijirgi village and inhabitants, iv. 90. 

Maikonomari-kura town, iv. 31. 

Maje district, its fertility and beauty, iv. 108. 

Maje town, v. 356. 

Makam, holy station, Makém e’ Sheikh 
ben ‘Abd el Kerim, i. 385. Makam, on 
road from Aséu to Tawat, 563. 

Maket-n-ikelan curious custom at, i, 288. 

Maktachichi 
22. 

Malam villages, v. 377. 

Mammari village, iv. 30. 

Manatus. See Aya. 

Mandé, or Mondé, important town of eastern 
part of Kanem, iii. 486, 489. 

Manga province and its inhabitants described, 
iv. 29, Mangafemale,30. Places in, 30, 
note. Warriors and their equipment, ii, 
184, 

Mansa Misa, greatest king of Melle, notice 
of, iv. 587, 588. 

Manure used by Masgu, ili. 208. 

Manzo, Kashella Manzo, iv. 32. 

Mardrraba, half-way between Ghat and 


A’ir, i. 277. Between Sdkoto and Wurné, 


iv. 564. 

Marde well and vicinity, v. 515. 

Marghi tribe, notice of the, 11. 398. Supe- 
periority of their race, 399. Relation to 
country, list of places, 403, note. Funeral 
dance, 535. 

Mari mount, i. 505. 


pool with river-horses, v. 
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Maridmari village, lion at, v. 387, 

Mariaw ridge, i. 258. 

Marikoire and Debala, places in Baghena, 
towns and villages between, v. 497. 

Marikoire and Dinga, towns and villages 
between, v. 497. 

Market frequented during the hottest hours 
of the day, 11. 168. Of A/gades, i. 477. 
Tasawa, il. 21; Gazawa, 37. Katsena, 
59. Kano, 103. Kikawa, 308. Ujé, 
3870. Sarawu, 445. Dikowa, iii. 143. 
Mas-efia, iii. 380; at A/’ba-Gher, 386. 
Principal market places in Wadai, iii. 457. 
In Timbiktu, iv. 481; v.18. Dore, iv. 
288-292. In Mési, iv. 559. Along the 
Upper Niger, v. 483, 494. Inthe country 
of the Wangarawa, iv. 558. 

Marriage ceremonies of the Kanfri, iil. 35, 
note. I shall here adduce what I forgot 
to remark with regard to Timbuktu, that 
there the young husband and his wife are 
obliged to remain three days at home af- 
ter the marriage ceremony. Sanctity of 
marriage even among the pagan tribes, ii. 
17, passim, 

Marte town and inhabitants, iii. 126. 

Mas-ena, capital of Bagirmi, its commerce 
and inhabitants, ili, 369-424. Ground- 
plan, 388. Palace of the Sultan, 389. 
Arrival of the Sultan, 401 ; his triumphal 
entry, 403. 

Mashena, Boérnu town, ii. 188; v. 379. In- 
terview with the governor of, il. 179. 

Masakwaé (Holeus cernuus) cultivation of, 
in Boérnu, ii. 241. Got in in December 
and January, ll, 284. 

Masina country on the Upper Niger. De- 
scription of principal districts, v. 475. Its 


ruler, iv. 458 ; 474, note, His hostility to- 


wards me, 495, passim. 

Mauri district, places in, iv. 549, 

Maw6 town of Kanem, account of, iii, 481. 
Valleys in the neighbourhood, 483. Its 
ancient celebrity, 500. 

Mbutidi village, and its picturesque cha- 
racter described, ii. 425. 

Méhedi, the expectation of his speedy appear- 
ance, iv. 359. 

Méheres, town of, described, i. 5. 

Méheri, swift camel, i. passim. 

Mélé ferry, on the Shari, iii. 318. Detained 

for the first time, 324; second time, 
363. 

Melle kingdom, iv. 586-589, Begins to de- 
cline, 592. Important in power and the 
gold trade, 593. Forms of government, 
588. Cause of extinction, v. 502. 

Méndefi mount, probably trachytie, ii, 395. 

Merdbetin identical with Anislimen tribes, 
given to a holy life and study. The Mera- 
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betin of Tin-taghdde attack and pillage 
the expedition, i. 315. Suffer from a foray 
of the Awelimmid, 322. Are punished 
by the Sultan of A’gades, 440. Their 
warlike and revolutionary character, 492. 

Merké fruit said to preserve horses from 
worms, iv. 111. 

Mesallaje at A’gades, i, 449, 

Mesellata, plain of, i. 75. Fortress, 77. 

Mésheru well, surrounded by human bones, 
v. 441, 

Meteorological Registers, i. 5713; il. 673; 
ill. 609 ; iv. 681; v. 655. 

Mice, abundance of, 1. 540. 

Minge village, v. 301. Visit to the gover- 
nor, 303. 

Minta district, iv. 353. 

Mirriya town described, iv. 76. 

Mithkal a weight of gold of different value 
of A’gades, i, 467,479. Of Timbiktu, 
v. 23. Sansanne Mangho, iv. 556. 

Mizda, its scenery and inhabitants, i. 100. 

M6bti town, v. 474. 

Mohammed ben A’hmed Sherif, his journey 
to Lake Nyassa II, 489. Last meeting 
with, iv. 34. 

Mohammed ben ‘Abd el Kerim, great apos- 
tle of Central Negroland, place of prayer 
in the valley of Taghist, founded by, i. 
385. Hisinfluence in K4tsena, ii. 74, 76. 
His death and connection with the history 
of Songhay, iv. 606. 

Mohammed Boro joins the expedition, 1. 
165. Irritated against us, 179. Stirs up 
the camp, 278. Rendered friendly, 303. 
His house and family at A/gades, 403. 
Friendly parting from, 432. His patri- 
archal character, 408. 

Mohammed ben Khottar, the Sheikh, El 
Bakay’s nephew, v. 71, 160, 230, 239, 
passim, 

Mohammed Galaijo, chief of Champagére, 
iv. 254, 464. His son, 472. 

Mohammed Titiwi, ominous meeting with 
him, ii. 338. 

Mohammed e’ Sfaksi disputes with the 
Tawarek chiefs, i. 181. Debt towards 
him contracted by the mission, ili. 246 ; 
at length discharged, ili, 473. Last 
trouble with him, iv. 103. Final meet- 
Ing;<V. 375. 

Mohammed Lebbo, founder of Pullo king- 
dom of Masina, iv. 256, 629. 

Mohammed Lowel, governor of A’/damawa, 
interview with, ii. 490. 

Mohammed ‘Irumba, or el ‘ Akerit, and his 
slave caravan, 1. 185. His service in 
bringing me a good supply of money, iv. 81. 

Moité, town of Bagirmi, described, iii. 566. 

Mokori village of Bagirmi, ii, 334, 351. 
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Mokoré district and its inhabitants, iii, 463. 

Molghoy district, ii. 379. Village and its 
inhabitants, i, 380, 537. 

Mond6 village. See Mando. 

Monge, village of camel-hair tents, v. 541. 

Moriki town, v. 350. 

Morocco, emperor of, sends an army to in- 
vade Songhay, iv.610. A second time, 
and with success, 614, Conquers the 
whole of Negroland from Baghena to Dén- 
dina, 623. Merchants of, their jealousy 
against me during my stay in Tim- 
biktu, iv. 4963 v. 5. Trade of Morocco 
with Timbiaiktu, 33. 

M6si province and inhabitants, notices of, iv. 
550. Importance of the country in the 
struggle between Paganism and Islamism, 
551. Their cotton strips, iv. 290, Their 
asses, 289. 

Mosquitoes, great nuisance in Kebbi, v. 318. 

Mountain group, sketch of an interesting, i. 
Z02. Ranges, view of, 294. Uniform 
character of, in North Africa, passim. 

Mount Tekit, ascent of, i. 44. 

Mowedina town, v. 492. 

Moyet village, v. 514. 

Miabi town and vicinity, ii. 419, 526. 
scription of a hut, 527. 

Miagleba village, ii. 524, 
tion after the rains, 

Miajeran lake, a part of Niger, v. 484. 

Malay Hamed. See Morocco. 

Mialay el Méhedi, his knowledge of astro- 
nomy, v. 12. 

Mules rare in Negroland, ii. 156. 

Mundoéro village, curious thatch-work, iv. 
328. 

Miniyé, mountainous province of, iv. 42. 
Revenues derived from, 52. Principal 
towns and villages, 57, note. Singular 
ceremony at the election of its rulers, ii. 
271. 

Mianiyéma, governor of Maniyd, his 
princely character, iv. 55. 

Munke village, ili. 284. 

Murja, walled town of Baghena, and its 
inbabitants, v. 499. 

Miarzuk, arrival at, i. 162. Description of, 
166. Its character approaching that of a 
town of Negroland, 168. Return to, v.445. 

Misgu country, expedition to, ili, 159. 
Enter, 173. Pillaged village, 175. Chief 
places in, 178, note. Its unfavourable si- 
tuation, 183, 

Masgu tribe, notices of, iii. 178. Industry 
in manuring their fields, 208. Worship 
their ancestors, 190. Their fetish, 179. 
Weapons, 198. Women, national dress 
of, 238. Dwellings, 204, 349, 350, 

Miastafaji village, iii. 330, 


De- 


Its rich vegeta- 


‘Niger, first view of, iv. 240. 
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Nama town and inhabitants, v. 490. 

Namantigu and its inhabitants, iv. 282. 
Mentioned in the history of Songhay, 607. 

Natron caravans, li. 159. 

Natron incrustations in Alr, i. 389. Chief 
places where natron is procured in Negro- 
land, ibidem. Difference of, iv. 160. 

Natron lake, iv. 45. Of Keléno, iv. 66. Of 
Badamini, iv. 72. 

Natron trade in Kané, ii. 132. 
mel, 169. 

Neat-dung, salt prepared from, iii. 45. 

, fresh used for plastering the inside of 
the walls and excluding vermin, ili. 301. 
Needles, value of, as an article of exchange, 

iii. 167. Various kinds of needles wanted 
in different regions, iv, 313. The general 
custom of giving needles as small presents 

to people on the road, passim. 

Negro, few really Negro tribes in the in- 
terior of the continent, ii. 383. 
Negroland, El Bekri’s account of, iv. 583. 
El Edrisi’s account of, noticed, 585. 
Leo’s account of, 1. 462, ii. 266, and passim. 
Policy in, iii. 232. Sad condition of, v. 

341. 

Nests, pendulous, ili, 170. 

Ngala town described, ili, 270. 

Ngarruwa town, iv. 42. 

Ngégimi village and inhabitants, iil. 465 v. 
412. Route from, to Beri, 52, note. 

Neghakeli, north limit of the balanites, 
description of the valley, i. 265. 

Ngérnu town and vicinity, ii. 320. iit. 470. 

Ngurdtuwa (general name, meaning “ a place 
full of river horses”), grave of Mr. Ri- 
chardson at, ii, 218. Towns of similar 
name, passim. 


In Gum- 


Its various 
(Origin of 
Boats 


names mean “river,” 241. 
name Niger from “n-eghirréu.”). 
on, 242. Network of creeks, 
Probable explanation of its anomalous 
rising, v. 5. Difference in the quality of 
the water of the two branches of the Upper 
Niger, 477. Nutritious grass growing 
in, see Byrgu. Information of districts 
along the Niger from Timbaktu to San- 
sanding, v. 470. Places along, between 
Waraka island and Ansongho, 135, 
note, 

Nimadi, a wild set of hunters, v. 518. 

Njimie, old capital of Kanem, ii. 258, 645 ; 
ili, 501, 505. 

Nomadic herdsmen in Bornu, ii, 229. 

Niaggera valley, iv. 432. 

Ndakuma district on island Ride, v. 517. 

Nux purgans, iv. 171. | 

Nyamina town and market place, v. 494. 

Nyéngay lake, iv. 367. 
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Oil-palm in A/damawa, ii. 506. Isolated 
specimen in the valley Fogha, v. 316. 

Oitilli island (identical with Ghdtil), ap- 
pearance of the Niger at, v. 290. 

Ojiaft, town of A/derér, and inhabitants, v. 
538. 

Olaléwa, town of Damergha, described, 1. 
548. 

O'm el hammam, village of Fezzan, de- 
scribed, i. 172. 

Onions introduced together with wheat, ii. 
314; ili. 382. Great benefit to Euro- 
pean travellers, ib. © Wiashek, iv. 61. 
Very excellent in Gando, iii. 202. In- 
troduced into Timbiktu, iv. 396. 

Orthography adopted, explanation of the, 1. 
p- XXxXill. 

Orycteropus A‘thiopicus, i, 526 ; ii. 233. 

‘Othman Bigoman, prince of Bagirmi, ca- 
reer of, iii, 436—442. 

‘Othman dan Fédiye the Reformer, his 
influence, iv. 152; his song, 531. 

Overweg, Dr., his qualifications, vol. i. p. xv. 
Arrives at Tunis, 1. His memoranda, 
iii, 9. His journey to Tasawa, ii. 12. 
Arrival in Kikawa, 342. Voyage on the 
Tsad, iii. 8. Journey to Gidjeba and Fika, 
470. His death and burial on the bor- 
ders of Lake Tsad, 477. 


Pagan charm, ili. 265. 

Paganism, struggle of, with Islamism, ii. 41 ; 
iil, 135, 183; iv. 121, passim. Mosi 
champions of paganism, iv. 551. Re- 
mains of paganism in Mohammedan com- 
munities, ili. 263, 370. 

Palm, the three species of palms common to 
Negroland in the same locality, iii. 194. 
Park, Mungo, revenge for injuries inflicted 
_ by, a probable motive to the attack of the 
Tawarek upon Major Laing, iv. 453, note. 
A/wab’s account of, 506. Fired at any one 
who approached in a threatening attitude, 
v. 201. Bad effects of this, 202. Remi- 
niscences of, 162, 180, 218, 246. Mistaken 

with regard to Ségo, iv. 469, note. 

Pennisetum distichum, its annoyance and 
uses, i, 390, 523, 529; iv. 64, 221; et 
passim. 

Pepper indispensable in hot countries, iv. 
87. 

Pharaoh, tradition regarding the visit of a, 
to Burrum on the Niger, v. 192, 

Pigeons, multitudes of wild, and device 
against, ii.205. Pigeons in great request 
and cheap in Timbaktu, iv. 443. 

Pilgrim traders, ii. 366; ili. 315; iv. 234, 
passim. 

Pirtwa village, il. 354. 

Plough drawn by slaves in the valley of 
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Aideras, i. 387. 
Negroland, 388. 
Poa, edible, in Bérnu, iii. 29, Various 
species, 256. In great use in Bagirmi and 
Wadai, iil. 405, 447. 

Poisoned arrows, remedy against, ii. 167. 

Polygamy, singular illustration in favour of, 
iv. 102. Polygamy limited by Falbe of 
Masina to bigamy, iv. 257. 

Portuguese, their endeavours to open up the 
interior of Africa, iv. 602, 605, 606. 

Prayers for the dead, v. 57. 

Priesthood, no distinct, iii. 207. 

Prodigal Son, story of the, in Teméshight, 
v. 639. 

Produce of Africa, iii. 233. 

Pallo. See Falbe, 

Piallo Ibrahim, the pious and learned pil- 
grim, notice of, 11. 284. 


No plough used in 


Rabda and its villages, i, 38 —42, 

Rafi-n-Mauri, large, swampy valley, iv. 
224, 

Rains, great diversity of, in different locali- 
ties, iil. 3. Rare in the morning, i. 332, 
ii, 526. In Air, i, 362. In the desert, v. 
428. Little in Kikawa, iii. 4. Much 
in Gando, v. 329. For the register of 
the fall of rain, see Meteorological Tables. 

Rainy season in Kikawa, iii. 3. 

Ralle, pass of, described, i. 205. 

Ras el ma, celebrated creek of Niger, v. 485. 

Reade, Mr., H.M.’s vice-consul in Tripoli, 
his kindness, i. 16; v. 450, 451. 

Rédani district described, iv. 17. 

Red worms, march of, iv. $23. 

Religious structures, i. 58, 74. 

Rén, town of Logén, described, iii. 273. 

Ribago village and district, ii. 480. 

Rice, wild, in the forests south of Bérnu, 
ill. 161. Cultivated in part of A/damawa, 
ii, 481. In Kebbi, iv. 181, 205, pussim. 
Rice tiggra in Bagirmi, iii. 375. Not cul- 
tivated in Bérnu, easternmost limit of 
cultivation, iv. 91. In Bagirmi, 447. In- 
troduced from Egypt to Burrum on the 
Niger, v. 194. Rice only to be got in 
the husk, 195. In El Hédh, 505. 

Richardson, Mr., his arrival in Tripoli, i. 
16. His trouble with the chiefs of Ghat, 
239. His death, ii. 203. (For aecount 
of his sickness see my letter, published in 
the Preface to his own Journal.) His 
grave, 218. His property, 249. 

Riverhorses very common in almost all stag- 
nant or running waters of Negroland, 
passim. Their wrath at being disturbed, v. 
Day He 

Rivers, their names in Negroland merely 
signify water, iii, 299. 
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Roman remains at El Jem, i. 3; at El 


Medaina, 12; and near Um e’ Zerzan, 
33; in Tarhdéna, 68, 70; Gwasem, 93. 
Ruins in Wadi Talha, 113; in Wadi 
Tagije, 117; sepulchres near the well 
Taboniye, 123, 124; gateway at Ghariya 
el gharbiya, 126. In e’ Sherkiye, 133. 
Near Jerma, the southernmost relic of 
their dominion, 156. 


Routes : 


A’damawa: from Chamba to Baya, iii. 
616, 617. 

Chamba to Tibati, ii. 621, 623; Ti- 
bati to the I’/bo country, 624. 

Chébowa to Lame, ii. 609. 

Géwe to Karnak Légone, ii. 60; to 
Lére, 606. 

Gidér to Fatawel, ii, 598. 

Garin to Ray-Biba, ‘ii. 603; Ray- 
Buba to Ribégo, 604; Ribago to 
Sarawu, 606. 

Hamarruwa to Yo6la, ii. 588; by way 
of Kéncha, 589. 

Kéncha to Jéro-Fangel and Baya, ii. 
618,619; Jéro-Fangel to the Jétem 
country, 627. 

Méso, by Hina, to I’ssege, ii. 600. 

Mora to YOla, il. 591. 

Ngatndere to the Bati, ii. 631. 

O’blo to Démmo, ii. 608 ; Démmo to 
Laga, 611. 

Ray to Lame and Laga, il. 611; to 
Lére, 607. 

Ray- Baba to Baya, ii. 613; to Mbafu, 
629. 

Sarawu, by Gidér, to Fatawel and 
Binder, ii. 597. 

Yéla, by Garin, to Baya, 614. 

A’gades to Azawad, i. 568; to Bilma, 
558; to Damerght, 558; to Maradi, 
556; to Sdkoto,555; to TawAt, 560. 

Desert, western half; A/tar to Tejigja or 
or Rashid, v. 511; Tejigja to Jafena, 
512. 

Aidilef to Mabrik, western road, v. 459. 

Bakel, by Asdba, to the frontier of 
Taganet, v. 515. 

Hamda-Allahi, by Sa, to Kabara, v. 
476; to Kanima, 477; to Kahaide, 
by Meshila, 517; Kahaide to the 
frontier of Taganet, 514. 

I/nzize to Gégo, v. 478, 

Kasambara to BGé-Jedir, v. 492; to 
Jawa4ra, 491; to Kola, direct, 498 ; 
to Mesila, 493; to Nydmina, 494; 
by Murja to Nyamina, 495; to 
Tishit, 505; to Walata, 490. 

Kasr el Barka to Ba-télimit, v. 512 ; 
to Kahaide, 513; Kahaide to the 
frontier of Taganet, 515. 
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Meshila to Bakel, v. 522. 

Murja to Mekoye, v. 497. 

Sansandi to Kasambara, zigzag, v. 498 ; 
to Timbiktu, 482, 

Tawat, by Mabrak,to Timbaktu, v. 457. 

Timbaktu, by Gindam and Yéwaru, 
to Hamda-Allahi, v. 467; by Ba- 
sikinnu, to Sansandi, 481; to Wa- 
lata, 484; to the hillet Sidi el 
Mukhtar, iv. 454, note. 

Wadan to A/ghadir Déme, v. 550; to 
El Khat, circuitous, 510; to Rashid, 
by El Khat, 510; to Tishit, 508; 
to Walata, 509. 

Walata to Sansandi, v. 488, 489. 

Yéwaru to Tenéngu, v. 468; to Ya- 
salame, 472, note, 

Dar-Fiar : 

Tendélti to A’m-majira, iil, 584; to 
Runga, 583. 

Déndina province: from Sdketo to 
Komba, on the Niger, iv. 544. 

Yélu to Yauri, iv. 538. 

Gurma and MoOsi provinces: from Béne, 
by Konna, to Hamda- Allahi, v. 465; 
Champagore to Landé, iv. 599. 

Hombori, by Konna to Hamda- Allahi, 
v. 465. 

Jibo to Kaye, iv. 561. 

Kanima to Hamda- Allahi, v. 478. 

Kaye to Wdghodoghé, iv. 561; to 
Beltssa and Belanga, 563. 

Kirotashi to Wéghodoghé, iv. 558. 

Komba to Majéri, v. 554; to San- 
sanne Mangho and Salga, 554. 

Manito Kong, iv. 562; return, 563. 

Pissela to Dore, iv. 564. 

Salga, by Kong, to Tafiéra, iv. 557. 

Ségo to Méggara, iv. 565. 

Tankurgi to Sansanne Mangho, iv. 
560. 

Yagha to Belanga, iv. 560. 

Yendi to Y4gha, iv. 263, note. 

Kanem: from ‘Alimari to Karnak Lé- 
gone, ili. 488. 

Beri to Taghgel, iii. 486; Taghgel, by 
‘Alimari, to Moito, 488. 

Bir el Kurna, by Bir el ‘Atesh and 
Missebi, to Egé, ili. 491; Egé to 
Yen or Beled el ‘Omiy4an, 493. 

Maw6 to Taghgel, iii, 484. 

Routes in Kanem in the sixteenth century, 
ili, 498-520, 

Ngégimi to Egé, iii. 491. 

Yaw6 to Mawé, ili. 489. 

Kané6 and neighbouring provinces: from 
Darasé to Yakoba, il. 584. 

Kané to Katab, ii. 570; Katab to 
Yakoba, 573; Kand to Yakoba, 
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Routes—continued. 


571; to Zinder, 559; by Zariya, to 


Keffi-n- Abdezénga, 562. 
Jemmaa-n-Darréro to Keffi-n-Abde- 
zénga, with branch to Lafiya Beré- 
beré, ii, 566. 

Katagum to Shéra, it. 585; Shéra to 
YAkoba, 587. 

Keffi-n- Abdezénga to Této and Fanda, 

6d. 

Zariya, by Katab, to Darréro, ii, 564. 
To Yakoba, from different points, 11. 575, 
Waday and Bagirmi: from Babaliya to 

Moito, iii. 616. 
Busé to Milta, ili. 590; to Bang-Day, 
600. 

Chaken to Kim, ili. 598. 

Fittri to Mawé, iil. 586, 587, 

Kikawa, by Logén Birni and Busé, 

to Bang- Bay, iil. 613. 
Laffana to Bang-Bay, iil. 596. 
Lay to Salin, iii. 599. 
Mabbelé to Fong, and from Fong to 
Busé, ili, 602 ; to Lay and Kim, 598. 

Mas-end to Bang-Bay, iil. 600, 604 ; 
to Busd, by Lairy, 594; to Gogomi, 
592; to Kénga Mataya, 594; to 
Kirbe, 591; to Laffana and Busdé, 
589; to Lairy and Moito, by Kdlle, 
596; to Mawé, by Gawi, 615; to 
Méddeba, 617 ; to Moito by Debaba, 
596; to Masgu, 603; to Runga 
and Silla, 608; to Sdlin, 599; to 
Wara, 563, 565, 569. 

Milta to Gogome, iii. 591. 

Milté and Day, and from Day to Lay, 


iii, 601. 
Shenini, by O/grogé, to Bérorit, iii. 
572; to Dumta, 577; to Jurli, 


577; to the Moku, or iron mines, 579; 
to Nyéseré, 578; to Silla, byway of 
A/ndela, 580; to Silla, direct, 581. 
Wara to Dumta, iii. 575; to Runga, 
583; to Shenini, 570; to Wadi 
‘Orddha, 587. 
Y4uri province: from Bunza to Yauri, 
aud from Yauri to Kota-n-koro, iv. 547. 
Zabérma province: from Atgi by Mauri 
and Zabérma to Tamkala, iv. 547. 
Yéni to Kirfay, iv. 548. 
Zanfara province: from Banaga to A’nka 
and to Kotér-koshé, iv. 524. 
Kané to Sékoto by Ka4uri-n-Naméda, 
av, 522. 
Radu, sleeping-hut, described and figured, 
vet 27. 
Ruined monastery in the Schabet Um el 
Khardab, i. 108. 
Ruma, historical notice of the, iv.431. At 
Bamba, notice of the, v. 161. In Sébi, 
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on the Niger, 470,479. Their complexion, 
191. 


Sa, important town on Upper Niger, and 
neighbourhood, v. 476; in former times, 
iv, 421. 

Sabén Birni, walled town, iv. 124, 

Sahafa, districts and tribes of, between | 
A’zawad and Timbiktu on one side, and 
El Hédh and Baghena on the other, v. 548. 

Said ben Salah, chapel of, i, 13. Legend 
concerning, 19. 

Saint Augustine’s statement regarding the 
use of bulls for chariot-drawing by the 
ancient kings of Fezzan, sculptures con- 
firming, i. 199. 

Sakomaren tribe, account of the, 1. 565. 

Sala, walled town of Kebbi, iv. 195. 

Salakor6é village, v. 499. 

Salga, chief town of Gonja, emporium of the 
guro trade, noticed, iv. 556. 

Salla-léja, religious festival at A’gades, i. 
429. 

Salt, a commercial staple of Timbiktu, v. 
23. Prices of in Timbiktu, v. 25, 138. 
Salt and gold, principal articles of barter 


from the most ancient times, 24. Bitter 
quality of salt of Bilma, i. 504. Ex- 
cellence of salt of Taodenni, iv. 228. 


How it is obtained, v. 24. Salt of Ingal, 
i. 465. Crust of, on elevated ground, i. 148. 
Cornfields, thickly encrusted with, 159. 
Localities of, between Asiu and Tawéat, i. 
565. Prepared from capparis and neat- 
dung, ili. 44, 45. Mode of extracting 
from earth in the vale of Fégha, iv. 228. 
Mode of preparing, and saltpits at Kaldla 
village, v. 427. Mode of preparing in 
Bumanda, on the Bénuwé, ii. 502, note. 
In Miltu, on the Sh4ri, ili. 45. Want of, 
how deeply felt, iv. 611, note. 

Salt trade in Kan, ii. 132. In Timbuktu, 
iv. 4853 v.24. 

Salt caravan, 1.504. Estimate of its num- 
ber, ii. 43. See Airi. 

Sanchérgu, farming hamlet, iv. 251. 

Sand-hills between Shiyati and El Gharbi, 
journey over, 1. 148-153. Menace the 
plantations, 151. Isolated sandhills with- 
out water, called Auk4r, or A’kela, v. 
529. Immense ridges of sandhills in the 
Western desert, 541, 546. 

Sanem ben Hamedan, ruins of the temple 
of, 1. 79; 

San-koré, mosque of, iv. 479; how restored, 
v. 82. 

San-shirfu, the Kadhi, v. 577. 

Sansanne ‘Aisa, walled town, iv. 128. 

Sansanne Mangho, Mandingo town, iv. 555. 
The gold weight of, v. 23. 
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Sanyare town, iv. 389, 

Sar described, iii. 610. 

Sar4wu, important double village; hut de- 
scribed, 11. 438, 439. 

Saray4mo town and inhabitants, iv. 372. 

Sare-dina town, on upper Niger, v. 517. 

Say, important town on the Niger, 1 iv, 241. 
Market, 244-247. Its importancé for 
European traffic, 247. Second residence 
at, v. 295. Market,297. Appearance of 
the Niger at, 298. 

Say, valley of, v. 293. 

Scorpion, effects of bite of a, ili. 163. 

Scott the sailor, v. 471. 

Sculptures in the desert, i. 196. 

Sebba, chief place of Yagha, town and in- 
habitants, iv. 275-280. Hut described 
and figured, 275-277. 

Sebkha, ‘explanation of the term, i. 10. 

Séfuwa dynasty, its foundation in Kanem, 
ii. 262. Of Berber origin, 269. 

Segéro village and neighbourhood, i. 431. 

Selifiet, valley and village, 1. 317, 

Senhaja tribe noticed, iv. 586. 

Senudébu village and hills, v. 285. 

Sepulchre of Sidi Mukhtar at Timbiaiktu, 
V. 57. 

Sepulchral monument in Wadi Tagije, i. 
116. At Taboniye, 123. 

Sepulchres of the Masgu, iii. 190. 

Sesamum, cultivation of, iil. 95, 433, 655. 
In Adamawa, ii. 506 ; iil, 336, 356, 447; 
VW, 293. 

Sfakes, halt at, 
Zarzis, i. 4, 9. 

Shabare village, iv. 89. 

Shabet el Kadim, Roman milestones near, 
1797 

Shabet Um el Kharab, Christian remains in 
the, 1. 108. 

Shamo district, 1i. 376. 

Shari river, 1ii. 313, 325,331. Places on 
the, from Bigomaén upwards, 588; from 
Bugoman downwards, 617. Meaning of 
name, ili. 209. 

Shechéri village, v. 384. 

Sheikh Sidi A’hmed el Bakay arrivesin Tim- 


i, 4. Voyage hence to 


baiktu, iv. 449. First interview with, 
453, 457. Religious discussions with, 
483, 510. His attachment to his family, 


485. Pedigree of, iv. 567. 
by, 568. Translated, 574. 
of recommendation, v. 642. His un- 
ceasing kindness, v. 14. Delivers a 
lecture on the equal rank of the pro- 
phets, 42. Prays at the sepulchre for 
his mother-in-law’s soul, 57. His noble 
family, 163. Parting with, 239. 

Shell money, mode of reckoning, ii. 28. 
Shells principal currency in Kané, ii. 142; 


Two poems 
His letter 
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recently introduced inte Kuikawa, 311; 
current in Mianiy46, iv. 52 ; in Zinder, 82 ; 
in Sékoto, 162, 170; in Gando, 200; in 
Say, 246; in Yagha, 278; in Dére, 290; 
in Timbiktu, 443. In Bunka, v. 352. 
No currency in the country towns of 
Bornu, ii. 311. In A’damawa, ii. 446. In 
Bagirmi, iil. 381. None in I’sayé, iv. 332. 

Shibdawa village, rich scenery, ii. 86. 

Shigge, term for cotton in Western Ne- 
groland, iv, 443, note. Kserat shigge, v. 
500. 

Shinghit town and inhabitants described, v. 
510, 537. Extension of name, Shen4- 
gita, ib. 

Shirts, common white of Bérnu, the com- 
mercial medium in Kanem, iii. 75; also. 
in Bagirmi, 381; and in A/damawa, ii. 
471; even in Kikawa, for buying large 
objects, 311. See Tobes, 

Shitati district, vales of, iii. 107. Shitati 
tribe called after the district, iii. 484, 

Shiwa Arabs, notices of the, ii. 355. 
pulation, notices of, iil. 136. 
154. Remarkable characteristics, 136, 
371. . Amount of their cavalry, iii. 524. 
S. native Arabs, 

Shiwa tribes in Bagirmi, 1ii. 544; in Waday, 
v. 544. 

Sidi A’lawate, interview with, iv. 401. 
sents extorted by, 439. 
cussion with, 445. 

Sidi “Ali ben Salah chapel and ruins, i, 72. 

Sidi ‘Ali, merchant in Kand, ii. 102; v. 358. 

Sidi Mohammed, El Bak4y’s elder brother, 
arrives at Timbuktu, v. 45. Interests 
himself in my favour, 53. His character, 83. 

Siggedim oasis, v. 436. 

Silla, very important town on upper Niger, 
where cotton weaving first flourished, v. 30. 

Silk cotton tree, immense specimens of, 
placed at the gates of many a town in 
Negroland. ii. 89; v. 347. 

Sing-melék, the Vizier, in Waday, ili. 553. 

Sirba river, iv. 268. Reed-raft, 269. 
Country beyond, 271. Its appearance at 
Garbegurt, v. 283; and at Kuttukdle, 
v. 284. 

Sinder town and island, in the Niger, vy. 
273. 

Sittahe village, ili. 272. 

Slave-hunting and butchery, iii. 194, 208, 
Consequences, 224. 

Slavery in A/damawa, ii. 502, 

Slavery and the slave trade, influence of 
firearms and civilization upon the increase 
of, iii, 133. Domestic—its quiet course, 
1.23, 251, 

Slave trade in Kano, ii. 13]. 

Slaves cruelly treated by the Teba, v. 414. 


Po- 


Villages, 


Pre- 
Religious dis- 
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Yoked to the plough in the valley of 
Adderas, i. 387. Prices of, in the coun- 
tries S. of Bagirmi, ili. 381. In Mas-eiia, 
420, 

Smelting furnaces described and figured, 
iv. 265. 

Smoking, Miasgu passionately fond of, iii. 
208. Inhabitants of Niger likewise, v.16]. 

Snake, large, killed, iii. 57. 

So or Soy tribe, of its former power, ii. 277, 
638, 639. Reduced by the king Edris 
A‘law6ma, €51. One of their former 
capitals, ili. 279. 

Scda, corn-fields thickly incrusted with, i. 
159. 

Sofe’ jin, rich valley, its fertility, i. 104. 

Sékna town noticed, v. 448. 

Sokoto, present state of, iv. 155. Aspect of 
the country, 166. Rulers of, 527. Filbe 
tribes in, 528. 

Sokoto town described, iv. 173. Second 
visit to, v. 333. Swollen torrent, 335. 

Song of Sheikh ‘Othman, iv. 531. 

Songhay, historical notices of, iv. 406. Its 
civil polity, 416. Provinces, 418-422. 
Commerce, 428. Army,429. And neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, chronological table of, 
579: 

Songhay, independent, between the Niger 
and my route by YAagha and Libtako, 
chief towns and residences of the, v. 652. 
An inhospitable race, iv. 238; v. 238. 
Their mode of carrying water in buckets, 
iv. 318 . 

Songhay and Filbe costume and weapons, 
v. 286. 

Songho-sare, farming village, iv. 236. 

Sonni ‘Ali, king of Negroland, iv. 413, 593. 
Plunders Timbaktu, 594. Conquers 
Baghena, 594. Drowned, 596. 

Spider, large poisonous, v. 175. 

Stirrups, Arab, valuable properties of, iii. 
129, 

Subterranean villages in the Ghurian, i. 48. 

Sado-melle market-place, iv. 555. 

Sugurti tribe, costume of, ii. 329. 

Sak town, notice of, v. 181, 458. 

Sulléri town, ii. 461, 5175; described, iv. 44. 

Sammoli, peculiar species of wild cat, de- 
scribed ui. 168. 

Sungiruré village, iv. 127. 

Superstition, ii. 183; iii. 370. 

Surk, tribe, iv. 504; v. 468. 

Sawa-biwa, well of, iv. 48. 

Sawa-Kolélluwa well, iv. 84. 

Syllebawa, or Sissilbe, divisions of the tribe, 
iv. 182, note. 


Taboniye, Roman sepulchres near this well, 
i, 123, 124, 
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Tabu, or great army of the Awelimmiden, 
v. 60. 

Tademékket tribe, historical notice and 
subdivisions of, v. 560. The town called 
Tademékka by the Arab geographers, 
iv. 498, 583; v. 181, 458. 

Tagabata village, mountain scenery, v. 285. 

Tagdma, account of the habits of this tribe, 
ANT 

Tagandma town described, 11. 181. 

Tagénet, district of Western desert, described, 
and Moorish tribes in, v. 532. 

Tagdnet, other more limited district of same 
name to the north of Timbiaiktu, v. 460, 
463. 

Tagelel, village of A’nnur, described, i, 548. 

Ta-gherbust and picturesque fountain, i. 26. 

Taghist valley, celebrated place of prayer, 1. 
3852 

Tahont-n-éggish, first rocky island in the 
Niger, v. 171. 

Tailelt tobes, i. 434; il, 129, passim. 

Tajakant tribe keep up the communication 
between Timbiktu and Morocco, iv. 489, 
Oise Va OO 

Takala town, v. 653. 

Takulum, valley of Kanem, ii. 105. 

Talba, walled town, iv. 207. 

Talisman, curious one at Tagandma, ii. 183. 

Tamarind-tree, its beautiful shady character, 
principal ornament of Negroland, i. 543. 
First full-grown specimen, ii. 9; splendid 
specimens, ii. 320; iv. 64; on the Niger, 
v. 158, 250. Silkworm feeding on the 
leaves of the tamarind-tree, ii. 192, note. 
The fruit the most refreshing drink, iil. 
377, passim. Best medicine for usual 
tropical disease, ili. 449; with fried onions, 
pleasant lunch, iv. 172. 

Tamki, dress and food of the, iii, 607. 

Tanéra town, iv. 558. 

Tantanah, mountain, prebable [uncertain] 
identification of, i. 251. 

Tarabanasa, their camp and costume, v. 
102. 

Taramt district, W. of Gégé, v. 238. 

Tarhdéna, the district and its ruins described, 
i. 64—74, 

Tasawa territory, revenues of, ii. 16, The 
town and its inhabitants, 19. Market, 30. 

Tasdwa, village of Fezzdn, i. 178. 

Taitilt camping-ground described, v. 106. 

Tawarek, see Iméshagh, chiefs arrive at the 
camp near Tasawa village, negotiations 
with them, 1.183. Their continual ad- 
vance into Negroland, ii. 100; iv. 4. 
Chiefs at Timbiktu, letter of franchise 
obtained from, iv. 507. Encampment, 
339 — 342. Costume, 350. Want of 
unity, v. 41, 
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Tawash, Roman sepulehre near, 1. 156. 

Tawat, the people of the chief merchants in 
A’gades, 1. 397. In Timbaktu, iv. 489; 
v. 36. My chief protectors, vi. 72, 123. 
Their relation to the French, 124. Said 
to pay tribute to them,431. The horse 
of Tawat, 1. 423, note. 

Tebu, form of the name, ii. 269; ili. 505. 
Their near relation to the Kanuri, ii. 275, 
ui. 77. Their long wars with the former, 
636. Their tribes, families, and settle- 
ments, ill. 493. Their former settlements 
in Kanem, ili. 514,515. Their settle- 
ments along the Komadugu, ii. 216, 653; 
iv. 18,20. Their cruelty towards their 
slaves, v. 415. The towns and villages 
along Tebu road, v. 425. Their predilec- 
tion for dried fish, v. 433. Their com- 
mercial journeys to Mandara, ii. 444, 

Tefinagh inscription, i, 274. Writing, v. 
116. 

Tegérri village in Fezzan, v. 442. 

Teghdaust, important tribe of western de- 
sert, v. 527. 

Tejigja, town in the district A/derér, v. 532. 

Tektake village and inhabitants, v. 515. 

Teléshera peak, ascent of, i. 501. 

Telisaghé, remarkable sculptures at, i. 196. 

Temashight, story of the Prodigal Son in, 
v. 639; vocabulary, 565, 638. 

Tenge village, v. 492. 

Téngik, the most elevated peak in Air, 1. 
309, 317. 

Tents, the kind suitable for travellers in hot 
climates, i. 85. Advantage of a few days’ 
residence previous to starting, 86. 

Téra and its inhabitants, v. 552. The last 
Songhay king’s leave-taking in Téra, iv. 
619. 

Tergulawen well, dangerous locality, i. 523. 

Termites used as food, iii. 4. See Ants. 

Tessémmak described, i. 188. 

Tewiwa and its population, 1. 160. 

Thniye e’ seghira and Thniye el kebira, 
rugged passages, v. 441. 

Tiborawen, rapids of the Niger near, v. 
Zhi. 

Tidik valley, i. 311. 

Tigére, farming village, iv. 237. 

_ Tiggeda valley described, i. 381. 

Tiggera-n-diamma mountain group, v. 437. 

Tigger-urtin and its inhabitants, i. 172. 

Tihdére, village, iv. 239. 

Tillage, peculiar mode of, in Bagirmi, iii. 
368, 400. 

Tilli town and inhabitants, iv. 221; v. 319. 

Timbiktu, approach to, iv. 403. Political 
situation, 432. View over the town, 441. 
Plan of a house, 449. The great mosque, 
476,589. Mosque San-koré, 589. Ground 
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plan of the town, 477. Description of the 
town, 480. Its former extent, 479. Po- 
pulation, 482, The inundation, 513; 
subsides, v. 49. Its origin, iv. 410. When 
founded, 584. Becomes dependent on 
Melle, 588. Destroyed by the King of 
Moési, 590. Visited by E’bn Batata, 
591. Becomes known to Europeans, 591. 
Conquered by the I/méshagh, 592. Plun- 
dered by Sonni ‘Ali, 594. Becomes more 
important, 7b. Conquered by Jodar, 616. 
Commerce, 515. Present commercial re- 
lations of, v. 17. Commercial importance 
of its position, 37. Identity of its Jan- 
guage with that of A’gades, 1.418. Why 
so few trees in the town, iv. 475. Not 
considered very healthy, 507. Late hours, 
vi'3;°65. 

Timme town, v. 466. 

Timmisau well, footprint of Moses’s horse 
near, v. 458. 

Tindirma town, iv. 420; v. 470. 

Tinge town and inhabitants, iv. 310. 

'Tin-ger-égedesh, notice of the tribe, v. 201. 

Tin-rassen, interesting incident in African 
warfare at, v. 189. 

Tin-shaman, former capital of A’sben, i. 336. 

Tin-sherifen district, v. 179. Appearance 
of the Niger at, 185. 

Tin-tagh-odé, important village of, i. $21. 

Tin-téggana valley, 1. 485. 

Tintéllust valley described, i. 333. Village 
residence of the powerful chief A/nnur, 
ibid. Deserted, 484. 

Tintimma desert, v. 418. 

Tinylkum, account of this tribe, i. 174. 
Their conduct in our adversities, 300, 
301, 306. 

Tishit town, its inhabitants and produce, v. 
506. 

Tobacco cultivated in Katsena, ii. 90. Of 
KA4tsena much esteemed, iv. 99. Little 
cultivated in Bornu, 108. Varieties in or 
near Timbaiktu, v. 36. In Ghérgo, 153. 
Bamba and E/gedesh, 165. Cultivated 
in great extent by the Masgu, iii. 208, 
229, Formerly in great extent along the 
Niger, v. 107, 158. Prohibited in Tim- 
biktu, v. 36, 82. Tobacco chewed with 
natron by the Kél-owi, i. 389. 

Tobes, varieties of, ii. 126; made in San- 
sandi, v. 236. 

Toe, destruction of the little, by a flesh 
worm, iil. 345. 

Tolba, or Zuwaye, peaceable tribes of Arabs, 
identical with the term Anislimen among 
the Tawarek, v. 525, passim. 

Tombs in Masgu country, iii. 190. 

Tombo province and inhabitants, notice of, 
iv. 550. 
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Tondibi mount, v. 205. 

Téndifa village, iv. 240. Swarms of birds 
at, v. 300. 

Tongi hamlet, v. 245. 

Ténorar village, v. 500, 

Tornare village on the Niger, busy state of 
the river at, v. 267. 

Tosaye, remarkable narrowing of the Niger 
at, v. 190. 

Téso, edible fruit of the Bassia Parkii, ii. 
387. See Butter-tree. 

Trik el Merhéma track, v. 449. 

Tripoli, arrival at,i. 15. Excursion from, 
17—84. Final departure from, 87. Return 
and embarkation for Marseilles, v. 451, 
452, Importance of Tripoli for the in- 
tercourse with the interior, Preface, xiv. 

Truffles common in many parts of the desert, 
136. 

Tsad, excursion to the, ii. 322. Description 
of its characteristic features, 325. Repre- 
sentation of the grounds along its swampy 
shore, 332. The open water, 331. A 
freshwater lake, iii. 53. Mentioned in 
document, iii. 508. 

Taburi and their lake, iii. 215, Dr. Vogel’s 
exaggerated opinion of its size and im- 
portance, 7b. Compare ii. 608. 

Tul'p tree, ii. 9. 

Tumpénga town, desolate site of, iv. 285. 

Tunguré valley, cotton plantations and 
palm grove, iv. 50. 

Tunis, journey from to Tripoli, i. 1—16. 

Turi. term, meaning of, i. 471, note. 

Turtles in Damerghi, i. 542. In Kanem, 
ili. 74. Near Kubo, iv. 321. 

Tysggebo village and inhabitants, v. 507. 

Tynjur, tribe of, their dominion, iii. 430, 
528. Remains of them in Mondé, 468, 
489, 490. 


U’ba, northern frontier town of A’damawa, 
described, ii. 412, 529. 

Ugréfe, the village and its inhabitants, i. 
W5Se 

Ujé, fertile and populous district, the finest 
district of Bornd, ii. 362, 539. Relation 
to slave trade, 370. 

Ulakias, deep well, v. 485. 

U'le-Teharge sandy downs described, v. 
132. 

U'm el ‘Arak village, v. 500. 

Um e’ Zerzdn, i. 32. Roman sepulchre 
near, 33. 

Unan, valley, i. 515. 

U’ra, well of, ii. 237. 


Vegetables, common, of the country, il. 86. 
Vocabulary of the Temashight, as spoken by 
the Awelimmiden, v. 560. 
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Vogel, Dr., meeting with, in the forest, v. 
381 ; and at Kikawa, 394. His journey 
to Gombe and Yakoba, 573, 582. To 
Waday, iil. 537. His astronomical obser- 
vations, v. 668. 


Wadan, town in Aderér, and inhabitants de- 
scribed, v. 536. Portuguese factory in, 
iv. 595. 

Wadan, town in Fezzan, formerly belonging 
to Bornu, il. 637. 

Wadan (Ovis tragelaphus), 1. 266, passim, 

Waday, historical sketch of, ili. 528. Eth- 
nographical account of, 539. Govern- 
ment of, 547. Army, 554. Household 
of the sultan, 555. Towns and villages, 
556. Commerce and market-places, 556. 
Manufactures and _ productions, 559. 
Learning and food, 560. 

Wadi town, ii. 211. 

Wadi Kawar, v. 429. 

Wadi Ran and its caverns, i, 51. 

Wadi S6f-e’-jin, ruined castle at, i. 106. 

Wadi Tagije, fine sepulchral monument in 
i. 116. , 

Wadi Talha, Roman ruins at, i. 113. 

Wadi Zemzem and its wells. i. 121; v. 449. 

Wakoré, indigenous name of a great section 
of the Mandingoes, v. 501. 

Wakuré village, v. 516. 

Walata town and inhabitants, important 
trading place in the time of Ebn Batita, 
iv. 591. Decline, 594; v. 486. 

Wandala (Mandara) mountains, ii. 395. 

Wandering Arabs migrating, ii. 545. 

Wangara village, ili, 468. 

Wangarawa, name of the eastern Man- 
dingoes, iv. 144, 289, 555, 567. Mer- 
chants in Katsena Wangarawa, ii. 82, 

WaAni river, 11. 200. 

Wanja village and inhabitants, v. 514. —- 

Wantila village, v. 284. 

Wara described, ili. 565. 

Warm clothing, would find a ready sale in 
Central Africa, iii, 145. 

Warrington, Frederic, his kind services, i, 
163 v. 442, 447. 

Wase town, v. 369, 

Water, scarcity of, in many districts of 
Bornuy, ii. 187, 240. In Bagirmi, ili. 335. 
Water unwholesome, vy, 291, 318. 

Water combat, iii. 212. 

Water communication between the basin 
of the Tsad and the Bay of Biydafra, iii. 
921. 

Water lilies in Tsad, il. 334, 
iv. S785 va 156. 

Water-melons the principal food of the Ké- 
betat tribe, v. 488. 

Waza district described, ili. 255. 


In Niger, 
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Welad Bu-Séf, account of this tribe, i. 120. 

Welad Sliman, camp of, iii. 59. History of 
the tribe, 61. Interview with their sheikh, 
66. Their habits and mode of life, 69. 
Jewish adventurer, 76. Preparations for 
attack, 91. Attacked by the natives, 
102, 104. 

Well, greater industry in raising water from, 
iv. 88. 

Wells of Koyam very deep, iv. 14; v. 389. 
Difficulty of digging a well in Kikawa, 
ii. 30. A/zawad, the most famous of, v. 
262. Of Dibbela. impregnated with na- 
tron, 423, Of Mul and U/’nghurutin, 
416. Of Tagdnet, the most famous, 463. 
Of Zaw-kura, 424. 

Wheat, cultivated in Ngornu, ii. 314; iii. 262. 
Princely dish in A/gades,i. 408. At Y6, 
iil, 35. In Wiashek, iv. 61. On the Niger, 
v. 158. Atthe Ras el Ma,v. 485. Wheat 
and rice fetch double the price of the na- 
tive corn, ii. 314. 

White ant, northern limit of, v. 414. 

Wild oxen, numerous in the desert, i. 263; 
v. 424. See Antilope Bubalis. 

Women of Kikawa contrasted with those of 
Kané, il. 316. 

Wuélleri stockade, ii. 186. 

Wukari, capital of Korérofa, and its inhabi- 
tants, il. 577. 

Wiliya district, beauty and careful cultiva- 
tion of the, ili. 208. 

Wilu village and inhabitants, iv. 299. 

Wurno described, iv. 156. Second visit to, 


v. 336. Attack of dysentery at, 336. 
Wiashek town and inhabitants described, 
iv. 58. 


Yagha principality, iv. 275. Places be- 
longing to, 278, note. 

Yakoba, its position, ii. 561. 

Yali water, iv. 281. 

Yalowe, river-bed, iii. 141. 

Yamiya well, iv. 44. 

Yams not indigenous in the interior of 
Africa, iv. 108. Not cultivated in Bérnu, 
iil. 315. Cultivated to some extent in 
A/damawa, ii. 521. In Kordérofa, 579. 
In Kebbi, iv. 191. Eastern limit of cul- 
tivation, near Katsena, ib. 

Yara, ruined town, iv. 208. 

Ya-salame and Konfri, list of places between 
v. 481, 
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Ya-salame and Saredina, list of places be- 
tween, v. 480. 

Ya-salame and Sdékolo, towns and villages 
between, v. 497. 

Yauri, towns, villages, and tribes in, iv. 545. 

Yelé district, i. 546. 

Yélu town, iv. 229. 

Yen, chief town of Burgu, described, iii. 493. 

Yendi town noticed, iv. 556. 

Yerimari town, v. 371. 

Yerimari village, 11. 377. 

YO town and vicinity, ili. 33. 
409. 

Y6la town and its inhabitants, ii. 485. 
scribed, 500. 

Yowaru, important town on Niger, de- 
scribed, v. 468, 471. 

Y6waru and Y4-salame, list of places be- 
tween, v. 480. 

Yari, cliffs on the Niger, v. 291. 


Stay at, v. 
De- 


Za Alaydmin founds the dynasty of Zé, iv. 
579. 

Zabérma, towns, villages, and tribes in, iv. 
547. Historical notice of, 418. 

Zagha town, on upper Niger, of great im- 
portance in former times, v. 475. 

Zagha, town of Déndina, iv. 418, 539. 
Zanfara, present condition of the province, 
iv. 120, 521.  FHlistorical notices, 526. 
Zangway, monitor, foot prints of the, v. 146. 

Zankara district, towns in, v. 479. 

Zariya, its astronomical position, ii. 561. 
Tribute paid by, iv. 116. 

Zarzis described, i. 10. Journey hence to 
Zowara, i. 10-13. 

Zawiya and surrounding country, i. 20. 

Zéngiri komadugu at, iv. 27. 

Zékka, town and fortifications, iv. 114. 


! Zenne, or plaid, varieties of, ii, 125. 


Zenzir, town of, described, i. 19. 

Zinder town, account of, iv. 78. 

Zintan, account of the people of, i. 105. 

Zoghawa, tribe of, v. 544. 

Zogirma and its inhabitants, iv. 218. 

Zégoma, town, ili. 151. 

Zoromawa or Zoghoran, their first appear- 
ance, iv. 623. Their amalgamation with 
the Fialbe, 146. Their importance in 
Sékoto, 175. 

Zowara and surrounding country, i. 14. 

Zurrikulo town, ii. 202, iv. 40, v. 385. 

Zyrmi town, iv. 120. . 


END. 


ERRATA, 


Vor, I. page 240, line 8, read “ Ramadhan” instead of “ Rhamadan.” 
459, line 1, read “ 10th century ” instead of “ 12th century.” 
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Von, II. page 233, line 16, add after the words “ few huts” the words “ 'This was the site 
of the celebrated town of Damasak.” 
272, line 1, read “ Berber” instead of “ Ber Ber.” 


” 


Vot. III. page 502, line 9 from below 


” 512, ,, 5 4 ” " 

oe biSs 3 Qands .,, read instead of j 
‘ BAI 590 3 * Ly 
” 520, » 6 9 


Vor. IV. page 331, heading : “huts of I’sayé” instead of “ clayhouses of I’saye.” 
rr 349, heading: “ Bélé chief of Haw-n-Adak ” instead of “ Hans-n- Adak.” 

Vot, V. page 176, line 9 from above, read “ who although belonging ” instead of “ who 
although not belonging.” 

208, line 1 from below, read “ of a very unseemly breed” instead of “of a 
very awkward breed.” 

329, heading: “leaving Gando” instead of “ departure for Gando.” 
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